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durſelves, would be to 


1 


The Pxzracz to Porxz's and Swirr's Miſ- 
cellanies, in four volumes 12mo, 1727. 


T un papers that compoſe the firſt of theſe volumes 
were printed about eighteen years ago, to which 


there are now added tiwo or three ſmall tracts; and the 


| ho di of fuk eihoroes we titer have woliinn, The 
dead fr 


i 
Having both of us been extremely ill tre ſome 
bookſellers, eſpeci one Edmund Curll, it was our 
publiſh whatever looſe papers, in 
proſe and verſe, we have formerly written; not only 


| ſuch as have already ſtole into the worid (very much to 


our regret, and perhaps very little to our credit) but ſuch, 
as in ility hereafter may run the ſame fate ; 
having been obtained from us by the importunity, and 


 divulged by the indiſcretionof friends, although reſtrain- 


ed by promiſes, which few of them are ever known to 
obſerve, and often think they make us a compliment in 


productions, equally offenſive 
good manners and good ſenſe, which we never ſaw nor 
of till they in pri | | 


4 PREFACE TO POPE'S AND 


ther, having done with ſuch amuſements, we are reſolv- 


ed to give up what we cannot fairly diſown, to the ſeve- 
rity of critics, the malice of perſonal enemies, and the 
indulgence of friends. 


danger already of appearing the firſt aggretiors. It is to 
be lamented, that Virgil let paſs a line, which tuld poſte- 
rity he had two enemies, called Bavius and Mczvius. 
The wiſe% way is not once to name them, but (as the 
madman adviſed the gentleman, who told him he wore 
a ſword to kill his enemies) 10 let them alune and they 
world die of themſeldes. And according to this rule we 
have acted throughout all thoſe writings, which we de - 
igned for the preis: but in theſe, the publication where- 
was not owing to our folly, but that of others, the 


omiſſion of the names was not in our power. At the 
worſt, we can only give them that liberty now for ſome - 
thing, which they have ſo many years exerciſed for no- 
thing, of railing and ſeribbling againſt us. And it is 
den anda + 

w , 


We are ſorry for the ſatire interſperſed in ſome of 
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authors; the collectors only 


flame a writer is in 
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5 2 


great meaſure accounts 
found in the works of the beſt 


more ſheets raiſe the pri g greater 
of, the more of ſuch traſh he 
may bear to have tacked to him. Thus it is apparent 

the editors intereſt to inſert what the author's j nd 


laſt 
will 


5 PREFACE TO POPE'S AND 


will is not ſecure from being in print ; whereby 
his moſt particular regards, even his dying tender- 
neſſes are laid It has been humorouſly faid, that 


tome have the very jakes for papers left there by 
men of wit: but it is no jeſt to affirm, 0s 
of the fick, and the cloſets of the dead, have been broke 
open and ranſacked to publiſh our private letters, and di- 
vulge to all mankind the moſt ſecret ſentiments and in- 
_ tercourſe of fri-nd{hip. Nay, theſe fellows are arrived 
to that height of impudence, that when an author has 
publickly difowned a ſpurious piece, they have diſputed 
is own name with him in printed advertiſements; which 
has been practiſed to Mr. Congreve and Mr. Prior. 
We are therefore compelled, in refpe& to truth, to 


ſubmĩt to æ very great hardſhip ; to own ſuch pieces, as 


in our ſtricter judgments we would have ſuppreſſed for 
ever: we are obliged to confeſs, that this whole collec- 
tion, in à manner, conſiſts of what we not only thought 
unlikely to reach the future, but urworthy even of the 
projent age; not 
works, but our 


es. 


nocent, and moſt of them, flight as they are, had yet a 
moral tendency ; either to foften the virulence oi parties 


gainit each other; or to laugh out of countenance ſome 
vice or folly of the time: or to d iſerec it the impoſitions 


of quacks and falſe pretenders to ſcience; cr to humble 

fe arrogance of the ill natured ard envious; in a word, 

to leſſen the raxity and promote the gasa kumonr of man- 

TA. 

Such as they are, we muſt in truth confeſs, they are 
ers, and others ſhou!d in juſtice believe, they are 44 
ti:at are cars. If any thing elſe has been printed, „ 

u hich we really had any hand, it is either badly im- 

perſect, or loaded with ſpurious additions; ſometimes 

even with inſertions of men's names, which we never 
meant, and for whom we have an eſteem and re ſpect. 


Even thoic pieces, in which we are leaſt injured, have 


never before been printed from the true copies, or with 
any tolerable degree of correctneſs. We declare, that this 


collection contains every piece. which in the idleſt hu- 
mour we have wriuten ; not only ſuch, as came under 


cur 


2 33 7rd 


our ſtudies, but cur follies; not our 


Some comfort however it is, that all of them are in- 
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wherein we have caſually had any ſhare; particularl 
thoſe written in conjunction with our friends, Dr. Ar- 
buthnot and Mr. Gay; and laſtl hi 

fingly by either of thoſe 
wo ang Ox Fam do the ſame j 
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A Diſcourſe 
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A Diſcourſe of the CoxTesrs and Drss#n- | 


SIONS between the NoBLEs and the Com. 


. i ver videur, 
Dede manus ; et, f fal eff, accivgere contra. Lueret. 


Mons in ATrrns and Romwt ; with the 
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1 4 Sicily, as well as the 
1 X +» Any wagon that 
a people met together, whether , or 
. mily-government, as ſoon as of Covi e 
ſociety, do of themſelves divi three powers. The 
AOL es of fne apr advien HE, wh ord ſig- 
r 


Fl 


civil aſſemblies ; ; and this is grounded upon the p 
of nature and common reaſon, which 1 in all 


miſſioners of the Admlralty ; and Charles Montague, Earl of Hali- 
tax, one of the Commiſſioners — the — DD and afterwards 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. Its M to damp the 


foes had a die Kin 
purſu a direct tendency to on whic 

profeſſed to oppoſe ; ILT YC 
Lords are parallelled in Athenian characters. 
This whole treatiſe is full of hiſtorical knowledge, and excel- 
lent reflections. — of i nod arg 
or any light airs of humour; and in point of ftile and learning, 


equal, if mat ſuperior, 0 r of Swi political works, 


The true meaning of a balance of power, either with- 
out or within a ſtate, is beſt conceived by conſidering, 


what the nature of a balance is. It ſuppoſes three things: 


Firſt, the part which is held, together with the hand 
that holds it; and then the two ſcales, with whatever 
is weighed therein. Now, conſider ſeveral ſtates in a 
neighbourhood ; in order to preſerve peace between theſe 


ſtates, it is neceſſary they ſhould be formed into a ba- 


lance, whereof one or more are to be directors, who are 
to divide the reſt into equal ſcales, and upon occaſion re- 


move from one into the orher, or elſe fall with their own 


weight into the lighteſt ; ſo in a itate within itſelf, the 


balance muſt be held by a third hand, who is to deal the 


remaining power with the utmoſt exactneſs into the . 
| ra 


mo Cerro Arr. 
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IN ATHENS AND ROME. " 


Greek authors by the word tyranny, which is not meant 
for the ſcizing ot the uncontrolled or abſolute. power into 


in one icale ; for tyrazny and zſurpation in a ſtate are by 


no means contined to any number, as might eaſily appear 
from examples enough; and becauſe the point is mate» 


rial, I ſhall cite a few to prove it. 
The Romans, having ſent to Athens, and the Greek 
cities of Italy, for the copies of the beſt laws, choſe ten 


| legiſlators to put them into form, and during the exerciſe 


of their office, ſaſpended the conſular power, leaving 
the adminittration ut affairs in their - Theſe very 
men, though choſen for ſuch a work, as the digeſting a 


body ot laws for the government of a free ſtate, did im- 


mediately uturp arbitrary power; ran into all the forms 
of it, had their guards and ſpies after the practice of the 
tyrants of thoſe ages, affected kingly ſtate, deſtroyed the 
nobles, and oppreſſed the people; one cf them proceed- 


ing ſo far, as to endeavour to force a lady of great vir- 


tuc : the very crime, which gave occaſion to the expul- 


ien ofthe regal power but fixty years before, as this at- 


tempt did to that of the Decemviri. 


p 


| 
| 
f 
| 
[ 
| 
[ 


times, uſurped the abſolute authority, and were as cruel 
1 Sicily, 

Soon f after into 
the Atheniĩans choſe four hundred men for adminiftration 
of affairs, who became a body of tyrants, and were call - 
ed, in the language of thoſe ages, an oligarchy, or tyranny 
of the em; under which hateful denomination they 


When Athens {mes fabcee rage by the people. 


was ſubdued by Lyſander, he ap- 

penny thirty men for the adminiſtration of that city, 
fell into the rankeſt tyranny : but this 

— for their not founded on 


conceiving power 
enough, admitted three thouſand into 
apy nt — 


2 
tyranny upon record. I 
blood great numbers of the beſt men, without any pro- 


vocation, from the mere luſt of cruelty, like Nero or Ca- 
ligula. This was ſuch a number of tyrants together, is 
amounted to near a third part of the wi whole city; ior 
Xenophon tells us, { that the city contained about ten 


thouſand houſes ; and allowing one man to every houte, 
who could have any ſhare in the government, (the reſt 
conſiſting of women, children, and ſervants) and making 


other obvious abatements, theſe tyrants, if they had been 
careful to adhere together, might have been a majotity 


even of the people colleftive 


In the time of the ſecond Punic war, I the balance of 
power in Carthage was got on the fide ot the people, and 


this to a degree, that ſome authors reckon the govern- 


ment to have been then among them à daminatio plebis, 


or tyrazny of the commons ; which it ſeems they were at 
H 
— . 


+ Thucyd. lib. 8. 
1 Xenoph. de Rebus Grac. Hb. 2 
n id. 3. 

Polyd. Frag. lib. 6. 


were 


murdered in cod 
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55 ATHENS AND ROME. oF 

of their generals, which Diodorus + tells us was grown 

| to an eſtabliſhed cuſtom among them, may be another 
inſtance, that tyranny is not confined to numbers. 


mention but one example more among a great 
I ſhall ple ed bf che 


number, that might be produced ; it is 


os, i author laſt cited. 5 The orators of the at Argos 
ion © (whether you will ſtile them in modern » great 
—L— [peakers of the houſe , or only, in general, repreſentatives 
any of the people collective) ſtirred up the commons agatnit 
ere the nobles, of whom 1600 were murdered at once ; and 

| at lat the orators themſelves, becauſe they left off their 
2 
ity, 
this 
on 
o a 
the | | 
oid | That a mixed government | 
Fo. © forms received in the ſchools is by no means of Gothic 
YU invention, but hath place in nature and reaſon, ſeems 
8 very well to agree with the ſentiments of molt legiſſa- 
"= tors, and to have been followed in moſt ſtates, whether 
ten they have appeared under the name of monarchies, ari- 
le, |  ſtocracies, or democracies ; for not to mention the ſeve- 
— cal republics of this compoſition 1a Gaul and Germany, 
—— deſcribed by Caeſar and Tacitus, Polybius tells us, the 
1 beſt government is that, which conſiſts of three ſroms, 


* | "egno, optimatium, et 7 imperis; | which may be 
oP | fairly tranſlated, the S Such 


14 CONTESTS AND DISSENSIONS 
had their kings called fffeter, and a Senate which had 


the power of xobles, and the people had a ſhare eſtabliſn- 
ed too. 


ſo much of their zeal, their wit, and their leiſure for the 
the balunce of 
fame time that by their practices they are endeavouring 
to deſtroy it at home, are not ſuch mighty patriots, or 
fo much in the true intereſt of their country, as they 
would affect to be thought; but ſeem to be emplo; ed 
like a man, who pulls down with his right hand what he 
has been building with his left. 

34%, This makes appear the error of thoſe who think 
it an uncontrollable maxim, that power is always ſafer 
lodged in many hands than in one : for if thele many 
hands be made up only from one of the three diviſions 


before mentioned, it is plain from thoſe examples already 


produced, and eaſy to be paralleled in other ages and 
countries, they are as capable of enſlaving the na- 
tion, and of acting all manner of tyranny and oppreffion, 


as it is poſſible for a ſingle perſon to be, though we ſhould 
to be of four or tive 


ſuppoſe their number not only 
Hundred, but above three thouſand. 


air, It is manifeſt from what has been ſaid, that in 
the balance in a mixed ſtate, the limits | 


order to 
of power depofited with each party ought to be aſcertu in- 
ed. and generally known. The defect of this is the cauſe, 
that introduces thoſe ſtrugglings in a ſtate about prerega- 
tive and liberty, abou: encroachments of the few upon 
the rights of the „and of the many upon the privi- 
leges of the fer, which ever did, and ever will conclude 
in a tyranny ; fi:{ either of the 'few, or the many, but at 
laſt infallibly of a fngle perſon : for which ever of the 
three diviſions in a ſtate is upon the ſcramble for more 
er than its own, (as one or other of them generally 
1s} unleſs due care be taken by the other two, upon eve- 


xy new queltion that ariſes, they will be ſure to decide 


in favour of themſclves, talk much of inberent right; 


they will nouriſh up a dormant power, and reſerve privi- 


leges in petto, to exert upon occaſior.s, to ferve expedi- 
ents, and to urge upon necefiities ; they will make large 
demands, and ſcanty conccaions, ever coming off conũ- 

derable 


„It will follow, that thoſe reaſoners who employ ; 
power in Chriſtendom, at the 
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| before ſuch an incident brought 
conſent to the 


IN ATHENS AND ROME. 15 
derable gainers ; thus at length the balance is broke, and 
tyranny let in; from which door of the three it matters 
To pretend to a declarative right upon any occaſion 
whatſoever, is little leſs __ __—— the whole 
er; that is, to declare an opinion to be law, which 
always been conteſted, or perhaps never ſtarted at all 
it on the ſtage. Not to 
enacting of ſuch a law, which has no view 
beſides the general good, unleſs another law ſhall at the 
fame time paſs, with no other view but that of advanc- 
ing the power of one party alone; what is this but to 
claim a poſitive voice, as well as a negative? To pretend 
| + 
— ſome reaſoners have done, is 
tenet. If dominion muſt follow 


* 
perty, let ir follow in the ſame place; for change in pro- 


through the bulk of a nation makes ſlow marches, 


pany 
and its due power always attends it. To conclude, that 


whatever attempt is begun by an afſembly, ought to be 


purſued to the end, without regard to the greateſt inci 


dents that may happen to alter the caſe : to count it 
mean, and below the dignity of a houſe, to quit a proſecu- 
non; to retolve upon a concluſion betore it 1s poſſible to 
be appriſed of the premiſſes: to act thus, I fay, is to af- 


fect not only abſolute power, but inſallibility too. Yet 


lach unaccoumable proceedings as theſe have popular 
aſſemblies engaged in, for want of fixing the due limits 


| of porver and privilege. 


Great changes may indeed be made in a government, 
yet the form continue, and the balance be held: but large 
intervals of time muit paſs between every ſuch innova- 
tion, enough to melt dawn and make it of a piece with 
the conſtitution. Such, we are told, were the proceedings 


F This ſeems to allude to a practice of the houſe of Commons 
called Tacking : when they ſuſpected that a favourite bill would be 
rejected, they tacked it to a money - bill; and as it was not poſfible 
to proceed without the ſupply, and as it became neceſfary to reject 
or receive both the bills thus tacked together, this expedient per- 
lectiy anſwered its purpoſe. Hawke. 


| 16 CONTESTS AND DISSENSIONS 
of Solon, when he modelled anew the Athenian common. 
wealth ; and what convulſions in our own, as well as 


other ſtates, have been bred by a neglect of this rule, is 


freſh and notorious enough: it istoo ſoon in all conſcience 
do repeat this error again. 

ſhewn, that there is a natural balance of 
er in all free ſtates, hes theoe Þ 0 meme deere pow: 
times by the people themſelves, as in Rome, at others 
by the inflitarionsof — in the ſeveral lates 


methods have been taken to break or overthrow this ba- 
e 
ally endeavoured, as opportunities ſerved ; as might 
= from the ſtories of moſt ages and countries: for 
Rate, is of the fame nature 
tocach 
fires of men, 
8 
they will graſp at all, and can form no ſcheme of perfect 
with leſs. Ever ſince men have been united in- 
the hopes and endeavours after univer- 
fa monarchy have been bandied among them, from the 
reign of Ninus to this of the Moſt Chriſtian King ; in 
which purſuits commonwcalths have had their ſhare, as 
well as monarchs : fo the Athenians, the Spartans, the 
Thebans, and the Achaians, did ſeveral times aim at the 
univerfal monarchy of Greece: ſo the cummonwealthsof 
and Rome affected the univerſal monarchy of 
Derr In like 142 
power purſued by the ſeveral parties of parti- 
cular ſtate ; e 


of Greece and Sicily ; the next thing is to examine, what 
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N ATHENS AND ROME. 2 


Of the difſen/ions in ATHENS, between the few and the 
many. 

FINHESEUS is the firſt, who is recorded with any 
of truth to have brought the Grecians 


from a barba: ous nan ner of life, among icattered villages, 


into cities ; and to have eſtabliſned the popular fate in 
Athens, aſhgning to bimielf the guardianihip of the laws 


and chief command in war. He was forced after ſume 


time ta leave the Athenians to their own meaſures upon 
account of their {.ditious temper, which ever continued 
with them, till the final diiſolution of their government 
by the Romans It ſeems, the country about Attica was 
the moit barren of any in Greece ; through which means 
it happened, that the natives were never expelled by the 
fury of invaders, (who thought it not worth a conqueſt) 
but continued always Aborigines ; and therefore retained 


_ through all revolutions a tincture of that turbulent ſpirit, 


wherewith their government began. This inſtitution of 
Theſeus appears to have been rather a fort of mixed mo- 


narchy, _ go Ts, and, for aught we know, 
might continue ſo during the ſeries of kings till the death 


of Codrus. From this laſt prince Solon was faid to be 
deſcended ; who, finding the people engaged in two violent 
factions of the poor and the rich, and in great confuſion 
thereupon ; refuſing the monarchy, which was offered 
him, choſe rather to caſt 23 

1 


provided for; elſe Piſiſtratus, 


called by authors the tyrant of Athens, could never have 


ſo peaceably, as he did, without changing any 
of Solon's laws. 5 Theſe ſeveral powers, together with 
that of the archon or chief magiſtrate, made up the form 
of government im Athens, at what time it began to ap- 
pear upon the ſcene of action and ſtory. | 

The firſt great man bred up under this inſtitution was 
Miltiades, who lived about ninety years after Solon, and 


is reckoned to have been the firſt great captain, not only 
of Athens, but of all Greece. From the time of Milt- 


ades to that cf Phocion, who is looked upon as the laſt 
famous General of Athens, are about 130 years: after 


which they were ſubdued and inſulted by Alexander's 


captains, and continued under ſeveral revolutions a {mail 
truckling ſtate, of no name or reputation, till they fell 
with the reſt of Greece under the power of the Romans. 
During this period from Miltiades to Phocion, I ſhall 
trace the conduct of the Athenians with relation to their 


diſſenſions between the people and ſome of their gene- 
rals; who, at that time, by their power and credit in 


the army, in a warlike commonwealth, and often ſup- 
ported by each other, were with the magiſtrates and 
other civil officers a fort of counterpoile to the power ot 


the people, who, ſiace the death of Solon, had already 
made great encroachments. What theſe diſſenſions were, 
how founded, and what the conſequences of them, I ſhall 


briefly and impartially relate. 
I muſt here premile, that the Nobles in Athens were 


not at this time a corporate aſſembly, that I can gather; 
tiene 


1 Herodot. lib. 1. 
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nerally purſued 

—— aſſembly againſt 
ever, the cuſtom of particular impeachments | 
limited to former ages, any more than that of 

ſtruggles and diſſenſions between fixed aſſemblies of No- 
bles and Commons, and the ruin of Greece havi 


the height of its glory, as indeed it could not be 
r — 
ed for bigh crimes and miſdemeanors, as bribery, arbi- 
trary proceedings, miſapplying or emlexxling public funds, 
7 44 _ 1 were honoured and la- 
mented by their country, as the preſervers of it, and 
have had the veneration of all ages fince paid juſtly to 
their memories. | 
Miit:ades was one of the Athenian generals againftthe 
Perſian power, and the famous vitory at Marathon was 
chiefly owing to his valour and conduct. Being ſent ſome 
time after to reduce the iſland Paros, he miſtook a great 
fire at a diſtance far the fleet, and being no ways a match 
tor them, ſer ſail for Athens; at his arrival he was in- 
peached by the Commons for treachery, though not able 
to appear by reaſon of his wounds, fined 30000 crowns, 
and died in priſon. Though the conſequences. of this 
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untimely loſs of ſo and a man, yet I could 
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if 


he hardly 
if the love of his country had not ſurmounted its baſe 
ingratitude to him, he had many invitations to return at 
the head of the Perſian fleet, and take a terrible revenge: 
but he rather choſe a voluntary death. 


® Lord Somers. He was the general patron ef the literati, and E 


the particular friend of Dr. Swift. Ozrery. | | 
+ Earl of Orford. He had been conſidered in a manner as Lord 
High Admiral, the whole affairs of the navy having been commited 
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C government ; which though again — ed for ſome 

by Thraſybulus (as their walls were rebuilt by Conon) 
yet here we muſt date the fall of the Athenian greatneſs; 
the dominionand chief 


fifty years, being divided between the 8 
Thebans. 
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Now, the circumſtance, which makes theſe examples 
„ Is, that this very power of the peo- 
ple in Athens, claimed fo confidently tor an inherent right, 


and infiited on as the andou3ted privilece of an Athenian 


born, was the rankeſt incroachment imaginable, and the 
groſſeſt degeneracy from the form that Solon left them. 


In ſhort, their government was grown into a dominatio 


bis, or tyranny of the people, who, by degrees, had 
— and — 44 fu 8 that legiſlator 
had very well fixed and provided tor. This appears not 
only from what has been already ſaid of that lawgiver, 
but more manite{lly from a paflage in Diodorus ; who 


tells us, I That Antipater one of 4lexander's captains, 


abrogated the popular government (in Athens, ] and reftored 
the power 1f juffrages and magiſtracy to juch only, as were 
wwerth two theuſund drachmas ; by which means, ſays he, 
that republic came to be [again] adminifiered ty the laws 


of Solon. By this quotation it is manifeſt, that great 


author looked upon Solon's inſtitution, and a po 
lar government, to be two different things. ” 


i The Earl of Portland. Or very. 
T7 Lib. 8. | 
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for this reſtoration by Antipater, it had neither conſe- 
| quence nor continuance worth o 


dlerving. 
I might eaſily produce many more exam but theſe 
r it may be worth — 12 


refle& a little on the merits of the cauſe, as well as of the 


men, who had been thus dealt with by their country. 1 


© Hall direct him no further than by repeating, that Arif. 


tides was the moſt renowned by the people themſelves 1 


OI n 


— 2 the 1 Pe chat 


Packs was wm ind fafly that Procion, beſides the 
ſucceſs of his arms, was alſo renowned for his xegotiations 


abroad, having in an brought the 
of the world at that — rms tere. 
by which his WAS 


I ſhall conclude my remarks upon Athens with the 
character given us of that people boy Polybius. About 
- time, ſays he, the Athenians were governed by two 
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funk in their affairs; bad little or no commerce 
eb er of of Greece, and were become great reverencers of 1 


e 
was ſubdued by the Romans, to the latter part of which 
this deſcription of Polybtus falls in, Athens never pro- 
duced one famous man either for councils or arms, or 
hardly for learning. And indeed it was a dark i 
chrough all Greece: for except the Achaian 


under Aratus and Philopzmen ; and the endea- _ 


ours of Agis and Cleomenes to reſtore the ſtate of Spar- 
ta, fo frequently haraſſed by 
there was very little 


tyrannies 
popular practices of the Ephori, 


cccaſtoned by the | 


worth recording. All which conſequences 2 1 
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AVING in the foregoing chapter confined myſelf 
to the proceedings of the compo ay by Bs 
method of — particular perſons, 
the fatal effects they had upon the ſtate of Athens, I ſhall 
now treat of the diſſenſions at Rome between the 
and the collective body 
is a large ſubject, but | ſhall draw it into as narrow a 


their people upon the ſcore of their arbitrary 
ings, ſo on the contrary the commonwealths of Italy were 
all ſwallowed up, and concluded in the tyranny of the 
Roman emperors. However, the differences between 
thoſe Grecian monarchies, and Italian republics, were 
5 not very great: for, by the accounts Homer gives us of 
- thoſe Grecian princes who came to the fiege of Troy, 
s a well as by ſeveral paſſages in the Odyſſes, it is mani- 
fett, that the power of thele princes in their ſeveral ſtates 
2 was much of a ſize with that of the kings in Sparta, the 
archon at Athens, the ſuffetes at Carthage, and the con- 
ſuls in Rome: io that a limited and divided power ſeems 
to have been the moſt antient and inherent principle of 
both thoſe people in matters of government. And ſuch 
did that of Rome continue from the time of Romulus, 
e when 
it ended in the tyranny of a ſingle perſon. During which 
period (not wang 4 awoke longer than from the Norman 
conquelt to our age) the Commons were growing, by 
Exon, nts power and! pragrntys gaining ground 3 
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the Patricians, as it were, inch by inch, till at laſt they 


overturned the balance, leaving all doors to 
e practices of popular and ambitious men, who de. 


he fue of m preſenc enquiry 


built the city, was declared King by the univerſal conſent 
bo yp and by augury, which was there under- 
Among other diviſions he 
made of the people, one was into Patricians and Plebei- 


ans: the former were like the barons of England ſome 


time after the conqueſt ; and the latter are alſo deſcribed 
to be almoſt exactly wiat our Commons were then For 

_ 1 the Patricians, w they 
— A trons and protettors, to anſwer for their 
defend - of aq proceſs : they alſo 


| — patrons with money in exchange for their 


protection. This collee of pavancge, — 


; ry antient, and long practiſed among the Greeks. 1 
Out of theſe Patricians Romulus choſe an hundred to 
be a ſenate, or grand council, for advice and aſſiſtance to g 


a he 'The fenate therefore 


— and enſlaved the nobleſt peo— 
ple that ever upon the ſtage of the world. By | 
what ſteps een ee 


| n Denn 


dw re 


nally conſiſted all of noble, and were of themſelves a | 
fanding council, the people being only convoked upon 


tuch occaſions, as by this inſlitution of Romulus fell into 


their cognizance : thoſe were to conſtitu:e magiſtrates, 


to give their voices for making laws, and to adviſe 2 
— on 2 war. But the two former of theſe 


privileges were to be confirmed by authority of the | 


une and the laſt was only permitted at the King's 


ure. This was the utmoſt extent of power pretend- 
ed to ho the Commons in the time of Romulus; all the 
reſt being divided between the King and the ſenate; the 
whole agreeing very nearly with the conſtitution of Eng- 
land for ſome centuries a:ter the conqueſt. 

After a year's inter-regnum trom the death of Romu- 
lus, the ſenate, of their own authority, choſe a ſueceſſor, 
and a ſtranger, merely upon the fame ol his virtue, with- 
out taking the conſent of the Commons ; which cuſtom 


they 
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the two firſt Conſuls were nominated by the nobles, and 


confirmed by the commons; and a law was enacted, 
magiſtracy in Rome, iz. 


juſſi populi, that is, without conſent of the Commons. 
In ſuch turbulent times as theſe, many of the 
citizens had contrafted numerous debts either 


but in the diffolution of the government. 
Theſe Tribunes, a year or two after their inſlitution, 


kindled greatdiflenſions between the nobles and the com. 
mons on the account of Coriolanus, a nobleman, whom 


(it I had not confined. myſelf to Grecian 


im 
examples 
deen 


Tribunes began a cuſtom of accuſing to the people what- 
ever nobles they pleaſed, ſeveral of whom were baniſhed 
or Ser 


wars with their neigh 


_ conſent. For ſeveral of the wiſeſt among the nobles began 
to apprehend the growing power of the people ; and 


poorer | 
to the 
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for that part of my ſubjea) had like to have 
ſo fatal to their ſtate. And from this time the 


ing ſtates; but upon the leaſt 
intervals of peace the quarrels between the nobles and 
the Plebeians would revive ; and one of the moſt frequent 
which the commons would fain have divided among the 
public ; but the ſenate could not be brought to give their 
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= | 
from the build- 


digeſt theſe laws into order, ten men were choſen, 
and the adminiſtration of all affairs left in their hands ; 


{uffered it to take rot. 4 
A few years —_ ob os 
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JI To point at what time the balance of power was moſt 
equally held between the Lords and Commans in Rome, 
would perhaps admit a-controverſy. Polybius tells us, 
that in the ſecond Punic war the Carthaginians were de- 
clining, becauſe the balance was got too much on their 
fide of the people; whereas the Romans were in the 
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i Commanders, who by the credit 

hy Ge geo 18 
of the De. 


iſe to the growing power 


made by 


iſſue of them 


and that as ruſt 


have adventured to purſue his conjectures, ſo far, as to 
the conſequences of a popular tyranny, which, as perpe- 
tual experience teaches, never fails to be followed by 
the arbitrary government of a ſingle perſon. 

About the middle of the fourth century from the 
building of Rome, it was declared lawful for nales and 
alebeiars to inter-marry ; which cuſtom, among many 
other ſtates, has proved the moſt effectual means to ruin 
the former, and raiſe the latter: | 

And now the greateſt em in the ſtate were, 


ployments 
one after another, by laws n 
runs, made free to the people, che Conſulthip itſelf, the 
office of Cenſor, that of the or Commiſhoners 
et the Treaſury, the office of Prætor or — 


L Lib. 5. Fragm. lib, 6. 
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to the continual urging 2 mon 
the tribanes their advocates. A law was likewiſe enaſt. 


ius Claudius brought 
hs 


- buſy period at Rome; the inter 
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n — cured a law, chat che ſenate ſhould be bound by oath to 
= would enact: and Marius 


perplexed the power of the whole order, and ren- 
dered it ineffetual ; then flinging off the maſk, he abo- 
 liſked the office of tribune, as being only a ſcaffold to 
tyranny, whereof he had no further uſe. | 
As to Pompey and Cæſar, Plutrach tells us, that their 
union for pulling down the zob/es (by their credit with 
the people) was the cauſe of the civil war, which ended 
in the tyranny of the latter ; both of them in their con- 
fulſhips having uſed all endeavours and occaſions for 


1 finking the authority of the patricians, and giving way to 
te all encroachments of the people, wherein they ed 
| beſt to find their own account. 5 
AM From this deduction of popular encroachments in 
Ef the Rome the reader will eaſily judge, how much the balance 
1ents, uuas fallen upon that fide. Indeed by this time the very 


foundation was removed, and it was a moral impoſſibi- 


ele lity, that the republic could ſubſiſt any longer : for the 
n cammons having uſurped the offices of ſtate, and trampled 
d by on the ſenate, there was no left but a demi- 
d of 
Nger 
other 


natio plebis. Let us therefore ine how they 
42 eee , 
I think it is an univerſal truth, that the people are 
much more dextrous at pulling down and ſetting up, 
thay 
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may ſeem 
ſon ; as 1 | 
his court of King's 
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it was inſtituted a mixed monarchy, and the peo- 


in Greece and Rome (whatever they may be in other 
ſtates) were by no means qualified either as 


have been to have reſerved theſe privileges dor- 
mant, never to be produced but upon very great and urg- 


ing occaſions, where the ſtate is in apparent danger, the 
univerſal body of the people in clamours againſt the d- 
mintitration, and no otaer remedy in view. But for a few 
popular orators or tribunes, upon the ſcore of 


pigues or to employ the pride they conceive in ſeting tbem- 
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Rome between the two bodies of patricians and plebei- 
ans, ſeveral refleftions may be made. | 
rf, That when the balance of power is duly fixed 
more | 
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croachments will certainly in time force their way. 
Again, from this deduction itwill not be difficult to ga- 
encroachments ; 


been at large deduced, and need not be here repeate 
Another conſequence is this: that (with all reſpect for 
popular aſſemblies be it ſyoken) ĩt is hard to recollect one 
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The fate of empire is grown a common-place: that all 
forms of government, having been inſtituted by men, 
muſt be mortal, like their authors, and have their periods 
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miſtakes, which, if he had read the piece, he would have eſcaped. 
This tract, in the title which his Lordſhip conſulted, is faid to have 
been written in the year 1712: but in that part of it which moſt 
deſerves the notice of a critic, becauſe it occaſioned a complaint in 
the houſe of Lords, mention is made of a motion todiffolvethe union, 
—— 1713. A | 


+ See the note on Voyage to Brebdingnag. chap. 6. vn. 4. p. 115. 
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Next followsthe dedication to the clergy of the church 
| wherein the modeſty and the meaning of 
are hardly to be matched. He tells 


writings and diſcourſes. 1 would fain know, who made 
him a commentator hon the laws of the land: after which | 
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well enough, they have not a twentieth : but if you take 


the people's minds under his direction. Upon this rock 


author before us is perpetually ſplitting, as often as 


ture. He hath a confuſed remembrance of words fince 


he left the univerſity, but hath loſt half their meaning, 
cadence ; as I remember a fellow nailed up maps in a 


*; cloſet, ſome ſideling, others upſide down, the 
— ſt them to the pannels. 
| it is of little conſequence to their cauſe, 
whether this defender of it underſtands grammar 
and if what he would fain fay, diſcovered him to be a 
DDr 
large allowances. But when, great dĩſſic ulty, I 
icry a compoſition of rancour and falſhood, intermized 
with plauſible nonſenie, I feel a firaggle between con- 


Eng/:ſpman, a commentator on the laws, an 
clergy, aſſumed by a child. of abſcurity 
without one ſingle qualification to ſupport them. 


This writer A who either aff. cts, or is commanded of 


Iue to copy after the Bp. of Sarum, hath, out of the 
pregnancy of his invention, found out an old way of in- 
linuating the groſſeſt reflections under the of 


conſtitution 


ebenfions of danger to them and their 


What ſhall I ſay to a pamphlet, where the malice and 
falſhoaod ofevery line would require an anſwer, and where 
the dulneſs and abſurdities will not deſerve one? 

By his pretending to have always maintained an in- 
violable reſpe& to the clergy he would infinuate, that 
thoſe papers among the Tatlers and SpeFators, where the 
whole order is abuſed, were not his own. 3 
to all who know the flatneis of his ſtyle, and the bar- 
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ts. I and let them know, that the true de- 
N Ded preſent men in power in that, and all their 
/ r was to bring 
wits : — —  — — — 
— , Contrary to the Il of eur country power 
thoſe leere the faith of nations, and the honour of God 
they I cannot ſce why the clergy, as ne of ſenſe and men of 
n the honour (for he appeals not to them as men of religion} 
dvice f ould not be allowed to bor when the are in danger, 
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| | many of theſe able politi- 
cians furniſh<d, before they were of age, with all the ne- 
topics of their faction, ard, by the help of about 
twenty poly ſyllables, capable of maintaining an argu- 
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ble 
ment, that would ſhine in the Criſis; whoſe author ga- 
thered 


Zut after all, it is not clear to me, whether this gen- 
tleman addr:ffeth himſelf to the clergy of England in 
general, or only to thoſe very few (hardly enough, in 
caſe of a change, to ſupply the mortality of thoſe /e/f- 
ing grelates he celebrates) who are in his principles, 


and among theſe only ſuch as live in and about Lon- 


don; which probably will reduce the number to about 
halt a dozen at molt. I ſhould incline to gueſs the latter; 


becauic he tells them they are ſurruunded by 4 learned, 


wealthy, knowing gentry, who know with 'w 


| fel decal, and chavity, the biſbopsadhered to the public cauſe, 
_ and what contumelies thoje clergymen have undergone, &c. 


who adhered to the cauſe of truth. By thoie terms, 
. ˖ % 


: 1 Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, crezted biſhop of Bangor by K. George 1. 
in 1715 ; tranſlated to Hereford in 1721, to Saliſbury in 1723, and 
to Wincheſter in 1734. 
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and calumny be the fruit of wrath, read the pamphlets 
and papers iſſuing from the zealots of that faction, or 


viſit their clubs and <offee-houles, in order to form a 


judgment of the three. | 


When Mr. Steele tells us, we have religion that wants 
from the enlargement of ſecular power, but is 
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Eng- 


land. They cannot agrec, that the truth of the gal- 
pel, and the piety and 
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wiſdam of its are a ſuſſi- 
evil age againi inſidelity, faction, and 
athftance of ſecular power ; unl 
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a particular man, 
Co before. Suchan — muſt have rifen ſuddenly 
clouds; for, without ſome previous form of go 
no ſuch croud did ever yet aſſem ble, or could poſlibly 
acquainted with the merits and diguity of any particutar 
nas among them. But to purſue his ſcheme ; this man 
af authority, who cools the craud by degrees, and to whom 
* 
landeſtine tyrant. A clandeſtine tyrant | to be a king 
er iſgui — — 
ever he happens either to die — 4 knock'd on 
calmly further mea- 
under bis unlimited 
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ty, is w-at ſeems reaſonable to common ſenſe ; that is, in other 


words, it ſeems reaſer2ble to reaſon. This is what he 
_ calls giving an idea of the original of power, and the na- 


ture 
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22 4 The fit and 
| to be 


in 
— of theſe criminals is, Robert Harley 


of Oxford, Lord High Treaſurer, who is 


chief miniſter: the ſecond is, James Butler, Duke of 


Ormonde, who commands the army, and deſigns to em- 
ploy it in bringing over the Pretender: the third is, 
Henry St John, Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, Secretary 
of State, who muſt be ſuppoſed to hold a conitant cor- 
reſpundence at the court of Bar le Duc, as the late Earl 


| of Godolphin did with that at St. Germains: and to 


avoid tediouſneſs, Mr. Bromley, I and the reſt, are em- 


ployed in their ſeveral diſtricts to the ſame end. Theſe 


are the opinions which Mr Steele and his faction, un- 
der the direction of their leaders, are endeavouring, with 
all their might, to propagate among the people of Eng- 
land concerning the preſent miniſtry ; with what reſer- 


ration to the honour, wiſdom, or juitic2 of the QueEs, 


I cannot . who, by her own free choice, af- 


integrity, and 
to the general wiſhes of her people, call 


ob a des hot DD 


ſons in © high truſt ſhould require, I thin 
ſingle overt · act to make it good. If there 


a very — ſtate: — * 
al moſt nine in ten of the kingdom againſt it, 


| patty of the landed intereſt ; which is moſt to be 


depended upon in fuch a nation as ours. 
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h, is more agreeable to our nature. Pifthly, is 

to us, which of the Princes of Zurope hat the 
longeſt / Not much, if we can tie up his hands, or 
put a ſtrong ſ6:e/d into thoſe of his neighbours; or it our 
ſword be as ſbarp as his is lang; or if it be neceſſary for 
r 
ſord happeneth to be in the s of an infant, or ſtrug- 
led for by two competitors ——Sixthly, the powerful 
that deals out crowns and kingdoms all around us, may 


U 


1 


nn in time reach à king ont to us too? If the powerful 


hand he means be that of France, it may reach aut as 
many kings as it pleaſeth; but we will not accept them. 
Whence does this man get his intelligence? I ſhould 
think, even his brother Ridpath might furniſh him with 
better. What c2:2xs or kingdoms hath France dealt 
N — 
in uence I of partition, the 
adviſer of which will, I hope, never be forgot in Eng- 
land. Sicily was difpoſed of by her Majeſty of Great 
— 24 Ne indeed on ce 
reached out a king to Poland, people would not 
receive him. This queſtion of Mr. Steele's was therefore 
only put i terrurem, without any regard to truth.—Se- 
venthly, are there x1 pretenſions to our crown that can ever 
Vor. II. D * be 
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But this is entering into a wide field. I ſhall therefore 
tcave poſterity to the information of better hiſtorians than 
the author of the Criſis, or myſelf ; and go on to inform 
the preſent age in ſome fafts, which this. great orator and 

r 
 gree either of natural or wilful ignorance. He aſſerts, that 
in the Duke of Qrmonde's campaign, © after a ſuſpenſi· 
«© on of arms between Great Britain and France, pro- 
T > hr > Sager pets wg + oa = 
the midſt ofthe enemy's garriſons, withdrew 


“ ſelves from their confederates.” The fat is direfly | 


otherwiſe; for the Britiſh troops infamouſly 
deſerted by the confederates, after all that could be ung 
ed by the of Ormonde and the Earl of Strafford to 

the confederate generals not to forſake them. The 
| was directed to avoid engaging in any action, until 
he had further orders, becauſe an account of the 
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Spain's | 
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After all, it is 2 little hard, that the QM cannot be 


allowed to demoliſh; this town in whatever manner ſhe 
 pleaſesto fancy. Mir. Steele muſt have it done his own 


way, and is the French have to do it 
theirs; and yet them into the - For 
my own part, I do ſeriouſly think the moſt Chriſtian King 


to be a much better friend of her Majeſty's than Mr. Steele, 


or any of his faction. Beſides, it is to be conſidered, - 
that 
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likely to follow upon the return of 
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This was written preparatory to the peace which the miniſters | 


were then concerting, and which was afterwards perfected at 
Utrecht. It begins by reflections on war in general, and then par- 
ticularly mentions the ſeveral civil wars in our kingdom. Un- 


country ! torn to pieces by her own ſons ; a wretched mother 


| . c intrails only 
to be devoured ! 
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ing of which they firſt entered into the war ; be- 
— would be to run into real infallivle ruin, only 


in io remove what might perhaps but appear ſo by 
Aud as 2 war ſhould be undertaken upon a juſt and 


prudent motive, ſo it is ſtill more obvious, that a prince 
ought maturely to conſider the condition he is in, when | 


trary of all this happen to be his caſe, he wi 
perſuaded to diftarb the world's qui 
while there is any other way left of preſerving 
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terms of peace, which was concluded with great advan- 
tages to the Empire and Holland, but none at all to us; 
clogged ſoon after with the famous treaty of parti- 
by which Naples, Sicily, an4 Lorrain were to be 
the French dominions ; or if that crown ſhould 


cels by other princes during his own life, 
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cunger On of France; and thi 
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reckoning it an indignity to have his territories cantoned = 
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* ed the ſtates to act againſt them, if they refuſed com- 
< plying with the contents of that memorial.” 
's declaration of war is grounded upon 


that time juſt at the gates 
complaints made in our declaration | 


wm the ſeveral parties who came firſt or laſt 
= -.- into this y, there were few but who in 


had more to get or to loſe, to hope or to 

the good or ill ſucceſs of this war than we. The 
Dutch took up arms to defend themſelves from imme- - 
diate ruin; and by a ſucceſsful war, they propoſed to ; 
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of infolence as well as injuſtice in the French to | 
offer putting a king upon us, and the Spaniards would 
them : 


ben us tothe enemy ; and ſo make us upon 
0 by one hundred and twenty 
beginning of this war, than of that in 1688? 
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by its foreign friends. 
thy prong tithe fllwing 


Fi, That againſt all manner of prudence or com- 
mon reaſon we engaged in this war as principals, when 
we ought to have afted only as auxiliaries. 

rer 
part of war, which _ 

it; made no efforts at 

. the common ene - 
my, and at the ſame time enviched ourſalves. 
Laich, That we ſuffered each of our allies to break 
every article in thoſe treaties and agreements by which 
they were bound, and to lay the burthen upon us. 

Upon the firſt of theſe points, that we ought to have 
entered into this war only as auxiliaries, let any man re- 


fle& upon our condition at that time: juſt come out of 


and unſucceſsful war that 


ty tired of the war, and glad of a peace, though in 
it no other advantage but itſelf ; no ſudden pro- 
B which were grown as neceſ- 
our debts as to raiſe armies ; a ſort of artiſi · 


to pay 
cial wealth CO > 


mentioned before, ind which, in the — wan, had 
been parties i r * 


years experience 
baby wa. a. Was onde ts 
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mighty odds on the other fide ; and in this caſe nothing 


help 
bour ; ight have done without injur- 
ing ourſelves ; for by an treaty with Holland we 
were bound to aſſiſt that republic with ten thouſand men, 
_—— the French; whoſe 
troops, upon the king of Spain's taking poſſeſſion 
of Flanders in right of Philip, and ſecurin 


g the Dutch 
garriſons till they would acknowlege him, the States- 
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further, al- 


So that there 


proceed 


for us to 
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— —— Ten glorious campaigns are paſſed, 
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or its leaders. 


ä which would have ſooneſt weakened 


the enemy, and muſt either have promoted a ſpeedy 


peace, or enabled us to continue the war. 
| Thoſe who are fond of continuing the war, cry up 
our conſtant ſucceſs at a moſt prodigious rate, and reck- 


greater than in all human we 


on env or hes —_ of ths 


farnih dach vaſt fo en 
SI. in unextricable debts ? If 
after ſach miraculous doings we are not yet in a condi- 
tion of bringing France to our terms, nor can tell when 


lions of money ; which is of ſo little conſequence to de- 
termine the war, that the French may yet hold out a 
e and afford « town every campaign at. 
the ſame price ? | 
I fox wat this by any meme to dealt Gow the em. 


the territories of the Dutch, and in- 
creaſe the fame and wealth. of our General; I conclude, 

however a not as they 
rr and money might 
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more effectual for diſtreſſing 


ing ourſelves. 


Ar2 what = noble field of honour and yoke had we 


before us wherein to employ the beſt of our firength, 


which, againſt all maxims of Britiſh policy, we ſuffered 


to lie wholly neglefted ! I have ſometimes wondered 
how it came to paſs, that the ſtyle of maritime powers, by 
which our allies in a ſort of contemptuous manner uſual- 
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d to continue the war; 
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lately returned laden with unenvied wealth, to ſhew us 


they 


It was the kingdom 
the of 

there 2 the of his country 

:nfinitely to g 4 

d then have gone hand in hand with his own. 

is very truly objetted, that if we alone had made 


among us, they have taught our allies to ſpeak 


ir public complain: s; and the mi- 
in the Jucen to 


at Vienna talked of it as an i 
attempt ſuch an ing ; which although it has tailed, 


ds... 


® The expedition in 2721, wherein Sir Hovencen Walker com- 


the fleet, and Mr. Hill the land forces for the reduction of 
and Canada, and regainint tne Newfoundland 5faery, which 
the French had taken from us. Howie. 


iyle of late years; which whoever 


that while we were confederates in a war 
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care and induſtry had been uſed to prevent 
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bornnefs or treachery of ſome in that colony, for whoſe 
ens ger nog it was in ſome meaſure de- 
at all to an e 


only article that I can call to mind in all our treaties or 


ſtipulations with any view of intereſt to this kingdom ; 
and for that very reaſon, I ſupp others, hath 
been altogether neglected. thoſe, who think this 


too ſevere a reflection, examine the whole management 
of the preſent war by ſea and land, with all our allian- 
ces, treaties, , and conventions, and conſider 
e look, as if ſome particular 
any benefit 

or advantage that might poſſibly accrue to Britain ? 
This kind of treatment from our two allies 


„ ſo that there 


is not a petty prince whom we half maintain by ſubſidies 
and penſions, who is not ready upon every 
threaten us, that he will recal his troops 


« (albough they 


eee | 


him in any demand, however unreaſonable. 
Upon + the third head I ſhall produce ſome inſtances to 


ſhew, how tamely we have ſuffered each of our allies to 
infringe every article in thoſe treaties and 


which they ere bound.» 2 
But 


I enter this, which is a ſubject, 

I ſhall S by ems byes» 
cles in three of our treaties ; which may let us perceive 
how much thoſe miniſters valued or underſtood the true 
intereſt, ſafety, or honour of their country. | 
We have made two alliances with Portugal, an 
five and a defenſive : the firſt is to remain in force — 
during che preſent war; Dr In 
the offenſive alliance, the Emperor, England, and Hol 


Hol- 
land ate r 
„ 17 


ſo well con- 


occaſion to 
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the firſt article of the offenſive alliance it 


By two other articles (beſides 1 
voys and guards in ordinary to the Portugueſe ſhips and 
coaſts) we are to gueſs the enemy's thoughts, and to take 
the king of Portugal's word whenever he hath a 

—_ ſhall be invaded. 8 
with a ſtrength f to what enemy intends to 
invade Tb Jominions with, let that 


; 7 England 
are e 
is taken for our fleet to 


Rx and theſe are to be — 
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Holland are invaded by either ; but before this we are 
to ſupply him with the ſame forces both by ſea and land, 
as if he were invaded himſelf. And this muſt needs be 
a very and fafe courſe for a maritime power to 
—＋ * a ſudden invaſion ; by which, inſtead of mak - 
ing uſe of our fleets and arms for our own defence, we 
muſt ſend them abroad for the defence of 


England all be invaded by 
and Spain together, or by Spain alone, in either of theſe 


ſuppoſe, never intended it : but reſolved, as they 
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i Majeſty 
poſſeſſion of her kingdoms, and of the hearts 
whom haraly one in five | 
the Pretender's intereſt. And whether 


: her people; among 
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on the ſea to Namur on the Maeſe, 
of the Pais de Waas, the richeſt 


pon a rupture with England. 


moſt favoured. We have con- 
and are in a worſe condition 


bardly contributed any thing at 
all ; *n«˖«— ..... 
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forty thouſand. 
year, the Duke of 
by way ot augmentation, and to carry on the war with 
A to which the parliament agreed, and the 

were to raiſe the ſame number. This was upon 
2 par, directly contrary to the former ſtipulation, where 
by our part was to be a third leſs than theirs ; and there- 
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fore it was granted with a condition that Holland ſhould 
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army on the fide of Cataloniais, or 

RNRE thouſand men, excluſive of — 

2 here Lr entirely 


For this whole army 
at our coſt. For this w wht we boy 


only ſeven battalions 

222 and Palatines; L 
err beſides the ſums given to 
King Charles for ſubſidies and the maintenance of his 
court. Neither are our troops at Gibraltar included 
within this number. And further, we alone have been 
at all the charge of tranſporting the forces firſt ſent from 
Genoa to Barcelona; and of all the imperial recruits 
from time to time. And have likewiſe paid vaſt ſums 
as levy-money for every individual man and horſe fo 
| 2 to recruit; alchough the horſes were 
worth the price of tranſportation. But this hath been 
almoſt the conſlant misfortune of our fleet during the 


Prize for the good of the nation, or even for the pro- 
tection of our trade, to be wholly taken up in tranſport- 
ing ſoldiers. 


We have actually conquered all Bararia, Ulm, Aug. 


 bourg, Landau, and a great part of Aliace, for the Em- 
peror: and by the troops we have furnithed, the armies 
we have paid, and the diverſions we have given to the 
enemies forces, have chiefly contributed to the conqueſts 
of Milan, Mantua, and Mirandola, and to the recovery 
of the dutchy of Modena. The laſt Emperor drained 
the wealth of thoſe countries into his own coffers, with- 
out increaſing his troops againſt France by ſuch mighty 
. wngee. ag yielding to the moſt reaſonable requelts 


Of the many towns we have taken for the Dutch, we 
have conſented by the barrier-treaty, that all thoſe which 
were not in the poſſeſſion of Spain, upon the death of 
the late Catholic King, ſhall be part of the States domi- 
nions; and that they ſhall have the military power 
moit conſiderable of the reſt ; which is in effect to be 
the abſolute ſovereigus of the whole. And the Hol- 


landers have already made ſuch good uſe of their time, 
that in conjunttion with our General the oppreſions ot 
Flanders are much greater than ever, 


war; inſtead of being employed on ſome enter- 


in the 
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And 
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ge t For inſtance: ſeven Portu ſe re- 


King of | 


EE my Lord G 1 
for almoſt four years, without any deduction upon ac- 
count of thoſe ſeven regiments ; directly c — 4 
ſeventh article of our offenfive alliance with . 4 
where it is agreed, that a deduction ſhall be made out of | 


_ thoſe ſubſidies, in proportion to the number of men 
05 wanting in that complement which the King is to main- 
- tain. But whatever might have been the reaſons for 


— Te pier Lover they are above the jerf | 


troops, or be N. 


ry year in the me 
as thoſe for whom we fight diminiſh theirs, 
A 
ä 
perpetually importuned the court with — oO 
mands, under which our late miniſters thought ſit to be 


7 2 2 
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tonably expect; if after all our ſucceſs we have not made 
that uſe of it, which in reaſon we 14 _ 
if we have made weak and fooliſh bargains with 

allies ; n 
in thoſe bargains, to our diſadvantage, and allowed them 


| — open t mi- 
ſery, I am forced to ſpeak with fome freedom, I think i 


will require no apology. Reputation is the ſmalleſt ſa- 


crifice 
ments of our ruin; becauſe it is that for which, in all 
probability, they have the leaſt value. So that in ex- 
poſing the actions of ſuch perſons it cannot be faid, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, to do them an injury. But as it will be 
ſome ſati: faction to our people to know by whom they | 
Fave becn fo long abuſcd, fo it may be of great uſe 2 


thoſe can make us, wh6 have been the inſtru- 
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he was engaged by ſo compli 


Zy an agreement, ſubſequent to the 
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and our poſterity, not to truſt the ſafety of their = 
in the hands of thoie, who act by ſuch principles, and 
from ſuch motives. 
I have already obſerved, that when the counſels of 
this war were none bn (hs ets AED Gan, 6 
ing into it, | 


; his Lordſhip, and the family with whom 
an alliance, were in 
the higheſt credit poſſible with the Queen. The trea- 
— Puna, x for his Lordſhip ; the Duke + was 
to command the army, and the Dutcheſs, by her em 
ployments, and the favour ſhe was poſſeſſed of, to be al- 
ways neareſt her Majeſty's perſon ; by which the whole 
at home and abroad would be devolved upon 
that family. This was a proſpe@ ſo very inviting; that, 
to con!efs the truth, it could not be eaſily withſtood by 
any, who have fo keen an appetite for wealth or power. 
alitance we 
were to aſſiſt the Dutch witk forty thouſand men, all io 
be commanded by the Duke of Marlborough. So that 
whether this war was prudently begun, or not, it is 
plain that the true ſpring or motive of it was the ag- 
grandizing a particular family; and in ſhort a war of 
the general and the miniſtry, and not of the prince or 
þle ; ſince thoſe very — r 
knew the power and conſequently the profit would be 


in other hands 


With theſe meaſures fell in all that ſet of people, who 
are called the monied men; ſack as had raiſed vaſt ſums 
by trading with ſtocks and funds, and lending upon great 
intereſt and premiums ; who{e perpetual harveſt is war, 


and whoſe beneficial way of traffic muſt very much de- 


cline by a peace. 


In whole chain of encroachments made upon us 


by the Dutch, which I have above deduced ; and under 


thoſe 
+ Duke of Marlborough. 


one ſhould aſk, why our General continued fo w 4 
the laſt ? I know no other way fo probable, or i 
focharitable, to account for it, as by that unmeaſurable 
love of wealth, which his beſt friends allow to be his 
predominant paſſion. However, I ſhall waive any thing 
that is perſonal upon this ſubject. I ſhall ſay 
cf thoſe great preſents made by ſeveral princes, which 
the ſoldiers uſe to call winter-foraging, and faid it was 
better than that of the ſummer ; of tuo and half per cent. 
ſubtracted out of all the ſubſidies we pay in thoſe 
— which amounts to no inconſiderable ſum; and 

ſtly of the grand perquiſites in a long ſucceſsful war, 
2 are ſo amicably adjuſted between him and the 

__ | 


other incidents here at home, which made the continu- 
ance of it neceſſary for thoſe, who were the chief ad- 
_ viſers. The whips were at that time out of all credit 
or conſideration. The reigning favourites had always 
_ carried what was called the tory principles at leaſt as high 
as our conſticution could bear; and moſt others in great 
_ employments were wholly in the church intereſt. Theſe 
laſt, among whom were ſeveral perſons of the greateſt 
| m_ quality, and 1 


oppO 
no ; they wreſtled with too great a power, and 
w—_—_— under it. For thoſe * | 
finding they could never be 


equal foot of merit, began to make overtures to the dil- 
carded big, who would be content with any terms of 
and Covenant, which hath ever fince been cultivated with 
fo much application. The great traders in money 
were wholly devoted to the big, who had firſt raiſed 
them. The army, the court, and the treaſury, continued 
under the old depotic adminiſtration : the whigs were 
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But when the war was thus begun, there ſoon ſell in 


quiet in their uſurpations, | 
while others had any credit, who were at leaſt upon an 
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received into employment, left to manage the parlia- 


Mean time our allies, who were not ignorant, 
that all this artificial ſtructure had no true foundation in 
roy 


their troops; with many other infringements 4 
which we were forced to ſubmit to, becauſe the Gene- 
ral was made eaſy ; becauſe the monied men at home 
were fond of the war; becauſe the cbigs were not firm- 
Iv ſertled ; and becauſe that exorbitant degree of power, 
which was built upon 6 neceſſity of employ- 
ing particular perſons,  £o off in a peace. It is 
needleſs to add, that the Emperor, and other princes fol- 
lowed the example of the Dutch, and — as well, 


for the ſame reaſons. 


J have here imputed the continuance of the war to 
the mutual indulgence between our General and allies, 
wherein they both ſo well fourd their accounts; to the 
fears of che money changer, leſt their tables ſhould be over- 


thrown ; to the defigns of the whigs, who apprehended 
the loſs of their credit and employments in a peace; and 


to thoſe at home, who held their immoderate engroſſ- 
ments of power and favour by no other tenure, than 


their own preſumption upon the neceſſity of affairs The 
truth of this will appear indiſputable, by conſidering 


with what unanimity and concert theſe fcveral parties 
ated towards that great end. | 
When the vote paſſed in the houſe of Lords againſt. 


any peace without Spain being reſtored to the Auſtrian 


family, the Earl of Wharton told the houſe that it was 
indeed impoſſible and imprafticable to recover Spain; 
but however there were certain reaſons why ſuch a vote 
ſhould be made at that time; which reaſons wanted no 
explanation ; for the General and the miniſtry having 
refuſed to accept very advantageous offers of a peace, af- 
ter the battle of Ramillies, were forced to take in a ſet 


ol men with a previous bargain to ſkreen them from the 


conſequences - 


was no longer able to bear the 
und infolence of thoſe ungrateful ſervants, who, 

as they waxed the fatter, did but kick the more ; our two 
great allies abroad, and our ſtock jobbers at home, took 
ran 8 
by memorials and meſſages jointly direfting her Majeſty 
— her ſecretary or treaſurer; who, for the 


true reaſons that theſe officious intermcddlers demanded 


their continuance, ought never to have been admitted 
of truſt ; fince what they did was 
ying the intereſt of their native 
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Fo 


; 


country inces, who, in their turns, were 
to do what ſupport them in power at 
Tzu i mly appears that there conſpi 
it was a on 
all ſides to thoſe meaſures, which 1 
petuate a fcunded upon the 
intereſt of each panty ; which begat fo 
' (rm an inſtead of why it laſted 
fo long, I to think how it came to be bro- 
ken. The 

jelly, in all the 
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the kingdom; F and by theſe ſteps a . 
ſure might have 
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_ Having 
guiſed under ſpecious pretences, 
tinued the war, 1 222 to reaſon a little with 
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ground, they at laſt e 
eing the Q 


. 
the old maſters of the palace in France . — 


4 | 


into a General for I 2, and a 
General for life into a King. So that I ll upon it 
as a wonder, how her Mazeſly, thes bebeged on all Bee, 
was able wo catricue ban 

thus mentioned the real cauſes, although dis- 
which have ſo long con- 
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| houſe of Aufſtri 
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body. of ſuch as traffic in focks, 
faQtious politicians, who were ſo 
at leaſt upon c/zpping our conſtitution in 
church and ſtate. Therefore I ſhall not apply myſelf to 
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there are ſeveral points, which have not 
ng pre water Bund! ä 
peace is a new | 
e — que the intrigues of a faction 
=> phy hwy 12 


tenſons ſpecified in the eighth article of the grand alli- 
ance ; but there is not in any of theſe the leaſt mention 
of demanding Spain for the houſe of Auſtria, or of re- 
fuſing any peace without that condition. Having al- 
ready made err 
mall here 
3 which will 9 


* EIGHTH ARTICLE OF THE GRAND 
ALLIAN 


CE. 


od WHEN the war i once undertaken none of the 
ſhall have the liberty to enter upon a treaty of 


the others. Nor is peace to be made without 


** firſt obtained a juſt and reaſunable ſatisfaftion for his 


_ * Czfarean Majelty, and tor his Royal Majeſty of 


Great. Britain, and 2 particular ſecurity to the Lords 


© the States-General, of their dominions, provinces, 


2 and commerce: and a ſufficient 


*« proviſion, that the kingdoms of France and Spain be 
never united, or come under the government of the 


+ ſame perſon, or that the ſame man may never be king 


* of both kingdoms; and particularly, that the French 
may never be in poſſeſnon of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; 


« and that they may not have the liberty of —_— 


give a tranſlation of the eighth article in the 


with the enemy, but jointly and in concert with 
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by the allies, upon any treaty of peace, are, and 
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and Spain be never united under the ſame man as 
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Hllable of engaging .to diſpoſſels the Duke of A 
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| Ar who muſt 


members had already diſpoſed of what did not 


CEEETLSTSESTESS 


— dr kedend fa in Speis, in the Mediter 


4 ranean, and in all the places and countries which the 


- ke ng of Spain, at the time of his death, was in 
« poſſeſſion of, as well in Europe, as elſewhere, as they 
« did then uſe and enjoy ; or which the ſubjects of both, 


or each nation, could uſe and enjoy, by virtue of any 


« right, obtained before the death of the ſaid King of 
* Spain, cither by 6 or any 
* other way whatſoever.” 


Here we ſee io trends bonded on he ified an. 


reaſonable ſatisfaction for the Emperor 
Great-Britain, a n 
dominions, c. and a ſufficient proviſion, that France 


of both kingdoms. The reſt relates to the liberty 
trade and commerce for us and the Dutch ; 3" 4 


But to know how this new language, of xo 


ance from. a number — whoſe 
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and the States, it was at that time but too apparent, that 
——_ the Spaniards were on the Duke; 


However, 2 war was reſolved ; and in order to carry 


it on with great a grand alliance formed, where. | 
in he e bee i i we ply and: 


2 


1 have already quoted them. It 
x the courſe of this war to bleſs the arms 
remarkable ſucceſſes ; which we 
a condition of — "ue 
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ſerved to lead us on to further viſionary pro- 
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many ſucceſſes had ht the nation upto; 
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peace, as we pro r 
began the war. But inftead of this, our vie- 


was taken of the ſanguine temper, 
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ed to themſelves full liberty of demanding what further 
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Will any one contend, that if at the treaty of Ger- 
— we could have been ſatisfied with ſuch 
terms of a peace as we to ourſelves by the grand 


alliance, the French would not have allowed them? It 


is plai offered many more, and much greater, than 
32 — inſiſt on when the war began; and 
they had reaſon to grant, as well as we to demand them; 


- fince conditions of peace do certainly turn upon events 
ol war. | But ſurely there is ſome meaſure to be obſerved 


that treaty were fo very extravagant, that in all human 
probability we could not have obtained them by a ſuc- 
ceſsful war of forty years. One of them was inconſiſtent 
with common reaſon; wherein the confederates reſerv- 


conditions they ſhould think fit; and in the mean time 
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monarch united in the ſame perſon is a dreadful confide- 
ration, and directly oppoſite to that wiſe principle on 


France and 


I "7 


with regard to a peace, while our affairs continued in 
the ſame poſture ; and it will be too much in conſcience 


— again by an changing the firſt, when the 


ochers are are fo _ altered. 


To have a prince of the Auſtrian family on the throne 


3 | ow ga edly more deſireable than one of the 


Bourbon ; but to have the Empire and Spaniſh 


which the eighth article of the alliance is founded. 


To this perhaps it will be objected, that the indolent 
character of the Auſtrian princes, the wrethed c- 


my of that government, the want of a naval force, the 
remote diſtance of their ſeveral territories from each 


other, would never ſuffer an emperor, although at the 
ſame time king of Spain, to become formidable ; on the 
contrary, that his dependance muſt continually be on 


Great Britain, and the advantages of trade by a peace, 


founded upon that condition, would ſoon make us amends 
for all the expences of the war. 

In anſwer to this, let us conſider the cireumſlances we 
muſt be in, before ſuch a peace could be obtained, if it 
were at all practicable. We muſt become not only poor 
for the preient, but reduced by further mortgages to a 
ſtate of beggary for endleſs years to come. Compare 
ſuch a weak condition as this with ſo great an acceffion 
of ſtrength to Auſtria ; and then determine how much 


an emperor in ſuck a tate of affairs, would either fearor 
nced Britain. 


Conſider that the com} — is net frrmes une 


prince nen Emperor and King of 


Spain, and with a prince of the Bourbon famil — 
Spain; but between a prince 


only king of Spain, and one of th former wang both | 
crowns in his own 


What 
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What returns of gratitude 


e can we expett 
wanted ? Hath all that we have hitherto 
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Towards clearing ourſelves of this monſtrous incum- 
brance ſome of theſe annuities will expire, or pay off 
the principal in thirty, forty, or an hundred years; the 
| bulk of the debt muſt be leſſened y by the beſt 
management we can, out of what will remain of the 
land ard malt taxes, after paying guards and garriſons, 
and maintaining and ſupplying our fleet in the time of 
| E I have not ſcill enough to compute what will 

left after theſe neceſſary charges towards annually 
clearing ſo vaſt a debt; but believe it muſt be very lit- 


tile: however, it is plain that both theſe taxes muſt be 
continued, as well for ſupporting the government as be- 


| eauſe we have no other means for paying off the princi- 
oy And fo likewiſe muſt all the 2 

for paying the intereſt. How long a time this muſt re · 
quire, how fteddy an adminiſtration, and how undiſturb- 
ed a ſtate of affairs both at home and abroad, let others 
determine. 

However, ſome people think all this very reaſonable ; 
and that ice the ogg) bat bee for pra and ale 
Rant in the „which is to partake the benefit, ought to 

in the e : as if, at the breaking out of this 
» there deen ſuch a conjuncture of affairs as 


8 — before, nor would ever happen again. 
It is wonderful that our anceſtors, in all their wars, 


_ ſhould never fall under ſuch a neceſfity ; that we meet 


no examples of it in Greece and Rome ; that no other 


they drew it upon themſelves by their own folly, and 
have ſuffered for it ever fince : by their own folly, and 


poſterity wiſdom, but they will be * 
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3 entail debts on ſucceeding ages, 
ow to enſure 


May not we ourſelves, by the variety of events and inei- 


dents which happen in the world, be under a neceſſity 


of recovering towns out of the very hands of thoſe for 
whom we are now ruining our country to take them ? 
Neither can it be ſaid, that thoſe Hates, with whom we 
may probably differ, will be in as bad a condition as our- 
ſelves ; for, by the circumſtances uf our fituation, and 
the impolitions of our allies, we are more exhauſted then 
either they or the enemy ; and by the nature of our go- 
vernment, the corruption of our manners, and the op- 


poſition of factions, we ſhall be more ſlow in recover- 


It will, no doubt, be a mighty comfort to our grand- 
children, when they ſee a few rags hung up in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, which coſt an hundred millions, whereof they 
are paying the arrears, to boaſt, as beggars do, that their 
grandtathers were rich and great. : 

I have often reflected on that miſtaken notion of cre- 
dit, fo boaſted of by the advocates of the late miniſtry : 
was not all that credit built upon funds raiſed by 
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charge; 3 
ren 
of contributing equal to the landed men, 


will have their fl NG he | 


of all 


the money they ever lent to the govern- 
Pre other equally miracu- 
le for us to continue the war u 


y 
1 ſhort above a million, * the 
— moſt converſant in ways and means employed 
their utmoſt invention ; ſo that of neceſſity we mult be 


have gained a noble barrier or the latter, and they have 


| — more to demand or defire. The Emperor, how- 
ever ſanguine he may now affect to appear, will, I ſup- 
| _ be ſatisfied with Naples, Sicily, Milan, and his 
other acquiſitions, rather than engage in a long hopeleſs 
war, for the recovery of Spain, to which his allies the 
S 80 
that ſince we have done their buſineſs, ſince they have 
no further fervice for our arms, and we have no more 
money to give them; and laſtly, ſince we neither deſie 
any recompence, nor expect any thanks, we ought in 
to be diſmiſſed, * ſhife — 
They are ripe for a peace, to enjoy and cultivate what 
we have conquered for them ; 
if ble, the effects of their bardſhips us. 
_ farſt overtures from France are made to England upon 
ſafe and honourable terms; we, who bore the burthen of 


and ſo are we to recover, 


the war, ought in reaſon to have the greateſt ſhare in 
making the peace. It we do not hearken to a — 
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their fellow-ſubjefs was a feather in the balance with 


4 
L 


ing, that all would go well. This is the 
heavy burt bens upon others, 


ſtyle of men at caſe, who /ay 


which they would nat touch with onz of their fingers. | 


have known ſome people ſuch ill computers, as to ima- 
gine the many millions in ſtocks and annuities are ſo 
much real wealth in the nation; whereas every farthing 
of it is entirely loſt to us, ſcattered in Holland, Ger- 
many,and Spain ; and the landed men, who now pay the 
intereſt, muſt at laſt pay the principal. 

Fourthly, Thoſe, who are againit any peace without 


Spain, have, I doubt, been ill informed as to the low 
5g 


of France, and the mighty conſequences ot 
our ſucceſſes. As to the firſt it muſt be ed, that 
after the battle of Ramillies, the French were fo diſcou- 
raged with their frequent loſſes, and fo impatient for a 
peace, that their king was reſolved to comply upon any 


_ reaſonable terms. But when his ſubjects were informed 


of our exorbitant demands, they grew jealous of his ho- 
nour, and were unanimous to athft him in continuing 
the war at any hazard, rather than ſubmit. This fully 
reſtored his authority; and the ſupplies he hath receiv- 
ed from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, which in all are com- 
puted ſince the war to amount to four hundred millions 
of livres, and all in ſpecie, have enabled him to pay his 
troops. Beſides, the money is ſpent in his own country ; 
and he hath fince waged war in the moſt thrifty manner 
by acting on the defenſive ; compounding with us every 
campaign for a town, which coſts us fifty times more 
than it's worth, either as to the value, or the conſequen- 
ces. Then he is at no charge for a fleet, further than 
providing privateers, wherewith his ſubjects carry on a 
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die of all this, hath for ſome years paſt avoided a batile, 
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France would have the advan 


| obliged to hinder the king of Denmark from engaging 
in a war with Sweden. It was at that time underſtood 
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ge gineers would often 
day when it ſhould ſurrender: the enemy ſenſi 


where he hath ſo ili ſucceeded, and taken a ſurer way to 


nd rabbith, und thine — a — 
2. 


r to loſe, than we to take 
Laſtly, Thoſe are fo violently 2 peace 


without Spain being reftored to the houſe 
have not I believe caſt their eye upon a cloud gathering 
in the north, which we have helped to raiſe, and may 
quickly break in a ſtorm upon our heads. 6 
The northern war hath been on foot almoſt ever ſince 


8 The ſucceſs of it is various ; 
one effect to be apprehended was always the fame, 
that ſooner or latter it would involve us in its conſequen- 
ces; and that whenever this let our ſucceſs 
be never ſo great againſt France, from that moment 


By our guarantee of the treaty of Travendall we were 


by all parties, and fo declared, even by the Britiſh mini- 
ſters, that this engagement ſpecially regarded Denmark's 
not aſſiſting king Auguſtus. But however, if this had not 
been ſo, yet our obligation to Sweden ſtood in force by 
virtue of former treaties with that crown, which were all 


However, the war in the north proceeded ; and our 
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he is a mem- 
under, having a 
| — — then expoſed to? what fears 
what were we not then to? w 
were we not in? He marched into Saxony, and if he 


on his enemy the treaty of Alt Raſtadt : by which 
makes an abſolute ceſſion of — 
renounces any title to it, acknowieges Staniſlaus; 
both he and the king of Sweden join in deſir- 
guarantee of England and Holland. 
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In 1708 K. Auguſtus made the campaign 


5 


what meaſures he might at that time take, or of 
what nature the arguments might be that he made ule 


of, is not known: but immediately after he breals 


through all he had done, marches into Poland, nd reaſ- 
ſumes the crown. | | 


| Aker this we apprehended, that the peace of the em- 


pire might be endangered; and therefore entered into 
an aft cf guarantee for the neutrality of it. The king 
of Sweden refufed upon feveral accounts to ſubmit to 
the terms of this treaty ; particularly becauſe we went 
| out of the empire to cover Poland and Jutland, but 
did not go out of it to cover the territories of Sweden. 

Let us therefore confider what is cur caſe at preſent. If 
the king of Sweden return and get the better, he will 


think hin ſelf under no obligation of having any regard to 


the intereſts of the allies; but will naturally purtue, ac- 
cording to his own expreſſion, bis enemy tober erer be 


finds bim. In this caſe the corps of the neutrality is 
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him; and ſo we are in a ſe- 
Grit be ended engaged 


of the pro- 
ing that the 
now have in the empire ? Or who ſhall anſwer, 
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Some Remarks on the BAAARR-TRZATT 
between her Majefty and the SrarESs-Gx- 


To whichare added, The ſaid BanxizR-TA A- 


Written in the year 1712 
PREFACE. 


HENI publiſhed the diſcourſe, called, The Con- 
daft of the Allies, | had thoughts cither of in- 
the Barrier- length, with 


W. 


than I deſigned, after my utmoſt endeavours to abbrevi- 
ate it, I contented myſelf only with making ſome few 
reflections upon that famozs treaty, ſufficient, as I thought, 
to anſwer the deſign of my book. I have fince heard, 
that my readers in general ſeemed to wiſh I had been 
pn — and have diſcovered an unpatience to 
e 
rl the Ha of hoi 
may give li to the reader, w is not 
WD und ng - 
CESS OY eS whn 
| ſmitted hither from Holland; but being diſapproved of 


by our court in ſeveral parts, a new project or ſcheme 


of a treaty was drawn up here, with many ediicinns ane 
— This laſt was called the commter-frojel 3 ane 
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doubt, for the intereſt of Britain, that the 
have a ſufficient barrier again 
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vinces to the king of Spain; but in this treaty the fiyle 


forts of 8 with their chattellanies and 


crowns # year to enable them to maintain thoſe gar- 


n 


provinces | 
_ then poſſeſſed: to which if we add the many — 
| Sr 

_ _— 


on atthe rime of his death, with. all 
AT hoop ; it is viſible what forces the States may be 
ble to keep, even without any charge to their peculiar 


— towns and chatellanies of this barrier always 
maintained their garriſons, when they were in the hands 
of France; ( 
ke S 5 4 
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rer 
is ob- 
nee 
thouſand crowns a year. We know likewiſe, that a 
of the revenue of the Netherlands is 


4 to the States; fo that after a peace 

2 be left to the ſovereign, 8 
eaſed of the taxes 

Thus the States, 1 

in effe@ be abſolute ſovereigns of all Flanders, and of 
the whole revenues in the utmoſt extent. | 

And here I cannot without ſome contempt take notice 


of a fort of reaſoning offered by ſeveral people ; that the 
many towns we have taken for the Dutch are of no ad- 


vantage, becauſe the whole revenues of thoſe towns are 


ſpent in maintaining them. For, firſt, the ſact is mani- 
ſeſtly falſe, particularly as to Liſle and ſome others. Se- 
candly, the States after a peace are to have four hundred 


thouſand crowns a year out of the remainder of Flan- 


ders, which is then to be left to Spain. And laſtly, ſup- 


| poſe all theſe acquired dominions will not bring a penn 


into their treaſury, what can be of 
than to be able to maintain a mi 


_ their natural ſubj 
ne 


that while we pretend to endeavour reſtoring him to the 


entire monarchy of Spain, we join at the ſame time with 
the Dutch to deprive him of his natural right to the 
_ Low-Countries ? 
, _ ppoſe by a Dutch barrier muſt now be under- 
n yet, 
„ eee 
. meant except a f arrier againſt France; where · 
2s feveral towns demanded by the Dutch in this treaty 
can be of no uſe at all in ſuch a barrier. And this is ihe 


ſentiment even of prince Eugene himſelf (the preſent 


— and idol of the party here) who ſays, that Den- 

« dermond, Oſtend, and the caſtle of Gand, do in no 
8 fort belong to the barrier ; nor can be of other uſe, 
than to make the States- General maſters of the Low- 
Countries, and Rinder their trade with . 
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cuſtoms ; under which pretence they they will engroſs 
whole trade of thoſe towns, excluſive. of all other 
This prince Eugene likewiſe foreſaw ; and in his ob- 


ſervations upon this treaty, here anne red, propoſed a re- 


y forit. 
And if the Dutch ſhall pleaſe to think, that the whole 
Netherlands are not a ſufficient barrier for them, 


Could any of her Maj jeſty's ſubjects a 
| thole very towns we have rohen far the amen, and gov 


7 fo. trading. to Flanders. The Engliſh —— 


Bruges complain, that «* after they had paid the king of 


_ © Spain's duty for goods imported « Offend, the fame 
are made liable to — duties, when they 
* are carried from thence into the towns of the Dutch 


new conquelts ; and deſire only the ſame privileges of 


trade they had before the death of the late king of 


* Spain, Charles II.“ And in conſequence. of this 
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In one part of The conduct of the allles, 
other remarks upon this treaty, I make it a queſtion, 
whether it were right in point of policy or prudence to 
in a foreign power to be a guarantee to our ſuccel- 
z becauſe, by that means we put it out of the power 


Mature to alter the ſucceſſion, how much ſoever 


now by beads and tails, Haute. 


&c. among 
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I The two fides of our coin were once diſtinguiſhed by creſi and. 
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ial crown of Great-Britain, to call at every door for 
put our laws in execution. And we to 


Fr 


85 
4 


before 

lands; 

ance, her Maj 

of this nature, 

All kings, pri ; 

this treaty, and to be guarantees of its execution. This 
article, though very frequent in treaties, ſeems to look 
very odly in that of the barrier. Popiſh princes are here 
invited among others to become guarantees of our pro- 


y | 
of the e unter · project by the Dutch. They fought only 


in Flanders, becauic there they only fought for them- 


ſelves. K. Charles muſt needs accept this invitation ve- 
ry kindly, and ſtand by with great ſatisfaction, while the 
Belgick lion dixides the prey, and aſſigns it all to himſelf. 
I remember there was a parcel of ſoldiers, who robbed a 
farmer of his poultry, and then made him wait at table, 
while they devoured his victuals without giving him a 
morſe] ; and upon his expoſtulating, had only for anſwer, 
Why, ſirrah, are we not come here to protect you? _ 


whole is interlarded with a thouſand injuri 
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fall in my way) to fay a few words in return to a gentle- 
man, I know not of what character or calling, who hath 


after ; and if peo- 
ple's opinions were already fixed. His manner of anſwer- 
ing me is thus: of thoſe facts which he pretends to ex- 
amine, ſome he reſolutely denies, others he endeavours 


to extenuate, and the reſt he diſtorts with ſuch unnatu- 


ral turns, that I would engage by the ſame 
diſprove any hiſtory either antient or modern. 


arious 
and appellations, which heavy writers are forced 
uſe of, as a ſupply for that want of ſpirit and — 


& Article XX. 
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lefe the printer to his liberty. This I take for a more 


_ effeftual anſwer to all cavils, than an hundred pages of 


thing to do with 


their dealings: to give 
part, which I have 


110 
Tel 


; 


peace, maſters of a more 
conliderable country than their own ; in a condition to 
ſtrike terror into us, with fifty thouſand veterans ready 
to invade us from that country, which we have conquer- 
et. 222 
in all other parts, as they have lately done in the Eaſt- 
Indies. * mo THE 
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« States-General were not furniſhed with ſuch a barrier. 


Ter theſe ſaid reaſons her faid Majeſty the Queen of 


« Great-Britain, although in the vigour of her age, and 
* enjoying perſect health (in which God preſerve 
- TR 1 
| to enter 


 onl aim of which ſhall be the ic quiet 
46 

212 ich might 
— — 
os power to ſome 
s in addition to Ar 
already with the Lords the States- General of the uni- 
ted provinces, to her ambaſſador and 
C13 
« of L yne- Regis, Privy Counſellor to ber Britiſh Majeſ- 
* ty, Captain of ber faid Majeſty's Yeomen of the guard, 
and her Lieutenant in the county of Norfolk; and the 
Leds the States- General of the united provinces, 
.  _ 


extraordinary 
„Charles Viſcount Townſhend, Baron 


g. R Es gar 


States of the province of Utrecht; 3 e 
* nia, Secretary of the chamber of the accounts of the 
province of Friezeland ; Erneſt Itterſum, Lord of Of- 
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2 Bailif of the Lower Bete we, of the body of the nobili- 
of 1 4 — Baron of 


8 nobility 


of the of 


rity of her Majeſty" perſon and government, and the 
ſucceſhon 


2414 
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| Knocke, Ypres, Menin, the town and citadel of Liſle, 
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ARTICLE VI. 
That to this end their High Mightinels hall have the 


lowing : namely, Newport, 


— 424 and the 
which ſhall from henceforward be conquered from 


rance, Maubeuge, Charleroy, Namur and itscitadel, Lier, 


Halle, to fortify the ports of Perle, Philippe, 


Damme, 
the caſtle of Gand, and Dendermonde. The fort of Se 


Donas being joined to the tortification of the Sluice, and 


being entirely incorporated with it, ſhall remain and be 
in property to the States. The fort of Roden- 
huyien on this fide Gand ſhall be demoliſhed. 
ARTICLE VN. 


Tube faid States-General may, in caſe of an 


attack, or war, put as many troops as they ſhall think | 


neceſſary in all the towns, places, and forts in the 
IIS 3 pry 


quire it. 
ARTICLE vm. 


They may likewiſe ſend into the towns, forts, and 
places, where they ſhall have their garriſons, without 
any hindrance and without paying any duties, proviſions, 
ammunitions of war, arms, and , materials for 

the fortifications, and all that OR 


| and neceſſary for the ſaid garriſons and fortifications, 


ARTICLE IX. 
The ſaid States-General ſhall alſo have liberty to ap- 


point in the towns, forts, and places of their barrier, 
mentioned 
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States, and for ſupplying the — as alſo the 
magazines, and ocher neceſſary expences in the towns 
and places abovementioned. And that the faid revenues 
may be ſufficient to ſupport theſe expences, endeavours 
ſhall be uſed for enlarging the dependencies and juriſ- 
dictions aforeſaid as much as poſſible ; and particularly, 
for including with the juriſdiction of Ypres that of Cai- 
ſel, and the foreſt of Niepe ; and with the juriſdiction of 
Lifle the juriſdiction o: Douay, both having been io 
joined before the preſent war. 6 


ARTICLE 
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3 ARTICLE XIL 
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e | 
t | 
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* ARTICLE XIII. 
- 
I 
be 
m 
S 
he | 
WW - 
on 
he ARTICLE XIV. 
be 
Ns And that the faid States may enjoy from hencefor- 
es ward, as much as poiſible, a barrier tor the Spaniſh Low- 
us Countries, they ſhall be permitted to put their garriſons 
riſe in the towns already taken, and which may hereafter be 
lv, ſo, before the peace be concluded and ratified. And in 
aj. the mean time the faid K. Charles the third ſhall not be 
| of | allowed to enter into poſſeſſion of the faid Spaniſh Low- 
10 Countries, neither entirely nor in part: and during that 
| time the ſhall aſſiſt their High Mightineſſes to 
maintain them in the enjoyment of the revenues, and 
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den 


wind the million of livres a year 
C | ARTICLE 
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7 NK. 6 


tai the ſaid States · General in the poſſeſſion of the ſaid 
barrier. "yy 


ARTICLE XVI. 


After the ratifications of the treaty a particular con- 


vention ſhall be made of the conditions, by which 


the 
| ſaid Queen, and the ſaid Lords the States-General will 
engage themſelves to furniſh the ſuecours which ſhall be 


thought neceſſary, as well by ſea as by land. 
ARTICLE XVIII. 


ot the execution of the ſaid convention. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


| There ſhall be invited and admitted into the preſent 
poſſible, all the kings, princes, and 


to enter into the ſame, 


— | 
quire and invite thoſe, whom "they hall think fit to re- 


quire and invite, to enter into this treaty, ns whe guo- | 


rangers of ins expration. 


ARTICLE XX. 
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ARTICLE XXI. 
Her Brizih Majeſty, and the Lords the Seates-General 


2 
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nue. 
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ſhall ratify and confirm all that 


PEEL. ! 
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THE SEPARATE ARTICLE. 
Is in the articles here at the 


« ceſfary : (ex 


66 guarantee between her Britim Majeſty 
| the States-General, cannot give to the united provin- 
| « ces the ſafety for which it is e ſtabliſhied, unleſs it 


« well ſecured from one end to the other, and that | 
© communication of it be well joined together, for which 

« the upper quarter of Guelder, and the garriſons in the 
« citadel of Liege, _—— and _ are abſolutely ne- 
33 


* having a the united 
9 ee 
come at them, and to penetrate 


| 7 are to make wich 
5 2 « his 
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«© his K Charles III. according to the thirteenth 
& Sn as alſo, that 
their garriſons in the citadel of Liege, in that of Huy, 
L iv. an P remain there, until it be other- 

Majeſty and the 
re rien 


«© in eee 4 


c this, as ſhe hath engaged herſelf to make for the ob- 


« taining the barrier in the Spaniſh Low- Countries. In 
* teſtimony whereof the under written ambaſſador ex- 


and of her Britiſh Majeſ- 
of the Lords the States- General, have 


ee the preſent ent ſeparate article, and have afixed 


| 2 their ſeals thereunto. 


p 2 
= $ 7 W. Wichers. 
THE SECOND SEPARATE ARTICLE. 


8 the Lords the States-General have repreſented, 
„% chat in Flanders the limits between Spaniſh 
«© Flanders and that of the States are ſettled in ſuch a 
„ manner, as that the land belonging to the States is ex- 
© tremely narrow there; ſo that in ſome places the ter- 
= clans of Breck Fines cmd bien the frcch- 
© cations, and under the cannon of the places, towns, 
1 _ — 


ERR OS the pretence, that it was 


. 


« | the territory of Spain : and as it is neceſſary, 
for avoiding theſe, and other forts of i 8 


ci 
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« that the land of the States the confines of Flan- 


40 ſhould be enlarged, that the places, towns, 
eur her 


_ «+ Britiſh Majeſty, entering into the juſt motives of the 


States-General in this reſſ promiſes 
e ſaid Lords the dry 


(L-S) 4 

(I. S.) G. Heeuft. 

(L. S.) H. Sminia. 
(J. S) E. J. Iterſum. 


The articles of the Caunter- project, which were firuck out 
: ln with ſome 
ARTICLE VI. 


No this end their High Mightineſſes ſhall have 
power to put and keep garriſons in the following 


places, viz. Newport, Knocke, Menin, the citadel of 
| Lifle, Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, Namur and its 


citadel, Lier, Halle, to fortify the fort of Perle, Damme, 
and the caſtle of Gand | | 
REMARES 
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REMARKS. 


In the barrier-treaty the States added the following 
laces to thoſe mentioned in this article, 2iz. Furnes, 
Ypres, towns of Liſle, Charleroy, Philippe, 
fort of St. Donas (which is to be in property to the States) 
and the fort of Rodenhuyſen to be demoliſhed. To ſay 
nothing of the other places, Dendermond is the key of 
all Brabant; and the demoliſhing of the fort of Roden- 
huyſen, fituate between Gand and Sas Van Gand, can 
onl y ſerve to defraud the King of Spain of che duties up- 


on goods imported and exported there, 
ARTICLE VII. 


The faid States may put into the ſaid towns, forts, 
and places, and in caſe of open war with France, into all 
the other towns, places, and forts whatever troops w 
— . ——— 


REMARKS. 

5 nnn is ſaĩd: Wanne 
parent attach, or mar, without ſpecifying againſt France: 
neither is the number of troops limited to what the rea- 
fon of war ſhall require, but what the States ſhall think 


neceſſary. 
ARTICLE IX. 


not only fur the ccclefiaftical and civil rights of the King 


of Spain, but likewiſe tor his revenues in the faid towns; 


which revenues in the barrier-treaty are all given to the 
ARTICLE XI. 


The revenues of adenine end en 
the towns and places, which the States ſhall have for their 
barrier againſt France, and which were not in the poſſeſ- 


ſion of the crown of Spain at the late King of Spain's 


death, ſhall be ſettled * fond Ro OS 


j * 


FP 


Bln 
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„ © 


therlands, they ſhall be 
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for the fortifications and maga- 


REMARES. 


1 defire the reader to compare this with the eleventh 


article of the barrier-treaty, where he will ſee how pro- 
digioully it is enlarged. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


with the faid K. Charles III. — fd Spent 


Netherlands, or to the faid barrier. 
_ ARTICLE XV. 


And to the end that the faid States may enjoy at 
EIDOS 


in the chief tons — be taken, 


before a peace be made. 


REMARES:. 


Theſe two articles are not in the barrier-treaty, but 
two others in their ſtead ; to which I refer the reader. 
And indeed it was highly neceſſary 
ſtrike out the former of theſe articles, when fo 


part of the treaty is ſo highly and manifeſtly 
to Great-Britain, as well as to the King of Spain; 


eſpe- 
_ cially in the two articles infened in the place of theſe, 


with | Gaive the rater — 
ARTICLE ME. 


And whereas by the fifth and ninth articles of the alli- 
ance between the Emperor, the late King of Great-Bri- 
tain and the States-General, concluded the ſeventh of 
September 1701, it is agreed and ſtipulated, that the 
kingdomeof Naples and Sicily wich all the dependencies 


q 
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5 of the crown of Spain in in Italy ſhall be recovered from 


e err uence 
of both nations, as well as the 


Naples and Sicily, with all 
of the crown of Spain in Italy as well 
. . ah» ot tn towns and 
of France abovementioned in this 
treaty ; and alſo after the manner ſpecified in this treaty ; 
as likewiſe all the reſt of the entive — 2 


be yielded by France as a preliminary. 
ARTICLE XXII. 


and their High Mightineſſes agree, and oblige — 
ſelves not to enter into any negotiation or treaty of 
with France, before it ſhall be yielded and flipulated by 
France as a preliminary, that all the fortifications of the 
ſaid town of Dunkirk, and the forts that depend upon it 
be entirely demoliſhed and razed, and that the port be 
entirely ruined and rendered impracticable. 


REMARKS. 


TFF ITA 7 TO TORRES » * 8 


8. 


adovementioned do not 
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4 d 


REMARKS. 


Theſe two articles are likewiſe omitted in the barrier- 


| Ta houſ: of Auftria ; and the other about demoliſh- 


ing Dunkirk thoſe of Great-Britain. It is ſomething 
ſtrange, that the late miniſtry, whoſe advocates raiſeſuch 
2 clamour about Os Gy OY CI 
the houſe of Bourbon, ſhould ſuffer the Dutch to ſtrike 
out this article, which I think clearly ſhews the reaſon 


why the Statesnevertroubled themſelves with the thoughts 


of reducing Spain, or even recovering Milan, Naples, and 
Sicily to — — but were wholly fixed upon the 


conqueſt of Flanders, becauſe they had determined thoſe 


provinces as a property for themſelves. X | 

As for the article about demoliſhing of Dunkirk, I am 
not at all ſurprized to find it (truck out; the deſtrution 
of that place, although it would be uſeful to the States, 
doth more nearly import Britain, and was therefore a 


The ſentiments of Prince Euctne of Savoy, and of the 
Count DE SINZENDORF, relating to the barrier of the 
States-General, to the upper quarter of Gaelder, and to 
the toons of the electorate of Cologn, and of the biſbopric 

of Lrege. = bs 


LTHOUGH the orders and inſtructions of the 
1 courts of Vienna and Barcelona upon the matters 
go ſo far as to give direCtions for 
what follows ; notwi ing, the Prince and Count 
abovementioned, conſidering the preſent ſtate of affairs, 
are of the following opinion: | 

Firſt, that the counter project of England, relating to 
the places. where the States- General may put and keep 
garriſons, ought to be followed, except Lier, Halle to 
ſortify, and the Caſtle of Gand. Provided likewiſe, that 
the ſentiments of England be particularly conformed to 


relating to Dendermond and Oftend, as places in no wite 


Hs belonging - 


be added unleſs that the States-General may repair and 
_encreaſe the fortifications of the towns, places and forts 
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to the barrier; and which, as well as the 

of can only ſerve to make the States-Gene- 

ral maſters of the Low-Countries, and hinder trade with 
And as to Lier and Halle, thoſe who are ac- 


180 


gm to what 5s faid in the ſeventh article of 
the counter projet of Engjand, relating to the augmen- 
tation of garriſons in the towns of the barrier in caſe of 
an open war ; this is whe eptens of the ford 
Prince and Count : who think likewiſe, that there 


to be added to the a eds. —————ð3 


chandiſe ſhould be ſent into the towns where the States- 


General ſhall have garriſons, nor be comprehended under 
the names of ſuch things as the faid garriſons and fortiſi- 
.cations ſhall have need of. And that to this end the faid 
_ things ſhall be inſpected in thoſe places where they are to 


paſs; as — the quantity hal be ſettled that the 
Sarriſons may want. 
Thirdly, As to the ninth article to the gover- 


nours and commanders of thoſe towns, _ and places 
where the States- General ſhall have their garriſons ; the 


ſaid Prince and Count are of opinion, that the ſaid go- 
vernours and commanders ought to take an oath as well 


to the King of Spain as to the States General: but they 


may take a particular oath to the latter, that they will 
not admit foreign troops without their conſent ; and that 


they will depend excluſively upon the ſaid States in 


whatever regards the military power. But at the ſame 


time they ought excluſively to promiſe the King of Spain, 


that they will not intermeddle in the affairs of law, civil 
power, revenues, or any other matters eccleſiaſtical or 


_ civil, unlels at the defire of the King's officers to aſſiſt 
; them in the execution; in which caie the faid com- 
manders ſhould be obliged not to refuſe them. | 


Fourthly, As to the tenth article there is nothing to 


where they ſha}l have their 83 ; but this at their 
own 


r m A 
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their barrier againſt France; this 
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ſeize all the revenues of the country. 
Fifthly, As to the eleventh article they think the States 
ought not to have the revenues of the chatellanies and 
dependencies of theſe towns and places, which are to be 
being a ſort of ſove- 
reignty, and very prejudicial to the eccleſiaſtical and ci- 


vil economy of the country. But the ſaid Prince and 


Count are of opinion, that the States-General ought to 
have, for the maintenance of their garriſons and fortifica- 
tions, 2 ſum of money of a million and a half, or two 
millions of florins, which they ought to receive from the 
King's officers, who ſhall be ordered to pay that ſum be- 
fore ans other pay ment. 


Sixchly, And the convention which ſhall be made on 


this affair between his Catholic Majeſty and the States- 
General ſhall be for a limited time. 

Theſe are the. utmoſt conditions to which the ſaid 
Prince and Count think it poſſible for his Catholic Ma- 
jeſty to be brought; and they declare at the ſame time, 
that their Imperial and Catholic Majeſties will ſooner a- 
bandon the Low-Countries, than take them upon other 
conditions, which would be equally expenſive, ſhameful, 
and unacceptable to them. | 

On the other fide the faid Prince and Count are per- 
ſuaded, that the advantages at this time yielded to the 
States. General may hereafter be very prejudicial to them- 
ſelves; foraſmuch as they may put the people of the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands to ſome dangerous extremity, conſider- 
ing the antipathy between the two nations; and that ex- 
tending of frontiers is entirely contrary to the maxims of 
their government. 


As to the upper quarter of Guelder, the faid Prince 


and Count are of opinion, that the States-General 
be allowed the power of putting in garriſons into Venlo, 


Ruremond and Steffenſwaert, with orders to furniſh the 
ſaid States with the revenues of the country, which 
amount to one hundred thouſand florins. 

As to Bonne, belonging to the Electorate of Cologn, 


Liege, and Huy to the biſhopric of Liege, it is to be un- 


deritood, that theſe being imperial towns, it doth not 
depend upon the Emperor to conſent that —— 
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the ſaid towns. 


The Repreſentation of the Engliſh merchants | 


at Bruges, relating to the Barrier- treaty. 


Davip Wirz, and other merchants, her Majeſty's ſub- 


jecti refiding at Bruges and other towns in Flanders, crave 
leave humbly to repreſent. : 


"HAT whereas the cities of Liſle, Tournay, Menin, 
Douay, and other new conqueſts in Flanders and 
Artois, taken from the French this war by the united 


tirely under the government of the States-General ; and 
that we her Majeſty's ſubjects may be made liable to 
| ſuch duties and impoſitions on trade as the faid States- 
General ſhall think fit to impoſe on us : we humbly hope 
and conceive, that it is her Majeſty's intention and de- 
fign, that the trade of her dominions ard ſubjects, which 
is carried on with theſe new conqueits, may be on an 
equal foot with that of the ſubjects and dominions of the 


States-General, and not be liable to any new duty, when 


tranſported from the Spaniſh Netherlands to the ſaid 


new conqueſts, as to our great ſurprize is exacted from us 


on the following goods, iz. butter, tallow, ſalmon, 
hides, beef, and all other products of her Majeſty's domi- 
nions, which we import at Oftend, and there pay the 
duty of entry to the King of Spain, and conſequently 


ought not io be liable to any new duty, when they carry 


the ſame goods, and all others, from their dominions by 
a free pals or tramſire to the ſaid new conqueſts: and we 


are under apprehenhor, that if the ſaid new conquelts be 


ſettled, 


r / / . OO TORT TT — 


forces of her Majeſty and her allies, are now become en- 


Viſcount Townſhend, at the Hague) that the States- 


tion in Europe to aſſort an entire cargoe for the Spaniſh 


( 


tions in America, &c. is naturally recommended. 
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geulled, or given entirely into the of the States- 
General for their barrier, (as we are made believe by a 
treaty lately made by her Majeſty's ambaſſador, the Lord 


General may alſo ſoon declare all goods and merchandiſes, 
which are contraband in 127 to be alſo con- 
traband or prohibited in new conqueſts, or new 
barrier; by which her Majeſty's ſubjefts will be depriv- 


ed of the ſale and conſumption of the following products 


of her Majeſty's dominions, which are and have long 
been declared contraband in the united provinces, fuch 


28 Engliſh and Scots ſalt, malt ſpirits, or corn brandy, 


and all other ſorts of diſtilled Engliſh ſpirits, whale and 
rape oil, &c. | 
It is therefore humbly conceived, that her Majeſty, out 


ol her great care and gracious concern for the benefit of 


her ſubjects and dominions, may be pleaſed to direct, by 
a treaty of commerce, or ſome other way, that their 
trade may be put on an equal foot in all the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, and the new conqueſts of barrier with the ſub- 
jects of 3 by paying os Oy than that of 
importation to the king of Spain; and by a proviſion, 
that no product of her Majeſty's dominions ſhall ever be 
declared contraband in theſe new conqueſts, except ſuch 
goods as were eſteemed contraband before the death of 
Charles II. king of Spain. And it is alſo humbly prayed, 

that the product and manufacture of the new conqueſts 
may be alſo exported without paying any new duty, be- 
ſides that of exportation at Oſtend, which was always 
paid to the king of Spain ; it being impoſſible for any na - 


Wef-Indies without a conſiderable quantity of ſeveral of 
the manufactures of Liſle ; ſuch as caradoros, cajant, 
picoſes, boratten, and many other goods, 

The chief things to be demanded of France are to 


be exempted from tonnage, to have a liberty of import- 


ing herrings and all other fiſh to France on the ſame 
terms as the Dutch do, and as was agreed by them at 


the treaty of commerce immediately after the treaty of 


peace at Ryſwick. The enlarging her Majeſty's planta- 


[ 
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Iz proc dice I have generally followed, to con- 


verſe in equal freedom with the deſerving men of 
parties ; and it was never without iome contempt, 


that I 


have obſerved perſons wholly out of 8 


1 In Auguſt 2710, a weekly paper, called, The Examinzz 
began to be publiſhed. It was eſteemed to be the work of ſeveral 
eminent hands; among which were reckoned Lord Bolingbroke, 
Dr. Auterbury, Biſhop of Rocheſter, Mr. Prior, and ſome others. 


However it came about, the general opinion is, that thoſe perſons 
proceeded no further than to the firſt twelve papers: after which it 
ſeems to be 
who began with number 13. and ended at number go. For al- 
9 — —— —— to be publiſhed, un- 
der the title of The Examines ; yet, by the inequality of the per- 
formance, it was manifeſt to all judicious perſons, that Dr. Swift 
had not the leaſt ſhare in them. Dublin edition. 

As No. 13. was the firſt of theſe papers written by Dr. Swift, 
No. 44- was the laſt. Six more have been printed in the Iriſh 


edition; which is a procf, among many others, that he was not the 


editor. In a letter of his to Stella, dated June 7, 1711, the day on 
which the Examiner, No. 44. was publitkes, there is the follow- 
ing paragraph. As forthe EX AMIx EN, I have heard a whiſper, 
that after that of this day, which tells what this parliament bas 
44 done, you will hardly find them fo good: I propheſy they will be 
« traſh for the future; and methinks in this day's Examiner, the 
& author talks doubtfully, as if he would write no more; fo that if 
they go on, they may probably be by ſome other hand: which, 


agreed, that the undertaking was carried on by Dr. Swift, 
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Dell be not r an endicfs, but » GiGdligieg walk. 


Some of them, I am convinced, would be leſs melancho- 
ly if there were more occaſion. I ſhall therefore, in- 


« and was very the five or fix laſt papers. Hamwhef. 
The Examines was a weekly paper in defence of the Tc 


Nos. 2, 1710; and having completed the main defign which firſt 


engaged him in the undertaking, with No. 44. June 7, 2711, and 
taken his leave of the town, as appears from the two laſt paragraphs 


of that number, he dropt the character of the Examiner, and never 


more wrote another paper.——There was a paper indeed ſtill ſup · 
ported under the title of the Examiner ; but it funk i 
into rudeneſs and ill manners: and, what is fill more, I cantake 


upon me to aſſert from undeniable authority, even from the autho- 


rity of Dr. Swift himſelf, that in fact the ſcurrility in thoſe papers 
was encouraged by the miniftry. In ſhort, the ſubſequent Exami- 
ners were written by ſome under-ſpurleathers in the city, and were 
deſigned merely as proper returns to thoſe Grub-fireet invec- 


tives which were thrown out againſt the adminiſtration by the au- 


thors of the Medley, the Englſpman, and ſome other abuſive de- 
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harkening to farther complaints, ſome 
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ſtead of 


that their natural or acquired fears are ill · grounded, 

their artificial ones as ill · intended; that all our preſent 
inconveniencies are the conſequence of the very coun- 
ſels they ſo much admire, which would ſtill have in- 
creaſed if thoſe had continued ; and that neither our 
conſtitution in church or ſtate could probably have been 
long preſerved without ſuch methods, as have been al- 

taken. 


The late revolutions at court have given room to ſeme 
pecious objections, which I have heard repeated by wel]. 
meaning men, juſt as they had taken them up on the 


credit of others, who have worſe deſigns. They won- 


der, the Queen would chuſe to change her miniſtry at 
this juncture, and thereby give uneaſinc ſs to a I, 
who hath been ſo long ſucceſsful abroad, and might 
think himſelf injured, if the entire miniſtry were not cf 
| his own nomination ; that there were few complaints of 


any conſequence agaiuſt the late men in power, and none 


at all in parliament, which on the contrary — votes 
in favour of the chief miniſter; that, if her Majeſty had 
a mind to introduce the other party, it would have been 
more ſeaſonable after a e, which now we have made 
_ deſperate by ſpiriting the French, who rejoice at theſe 
changes, and by the fall of our credit, which unqualifies 
us for carrying on the war; that the parliament, fo un- 


timely diſſolved, had been diligent in their ſupplies, and 


dutiful in their behaviour ; that one conſequence of 
theſe changes appears already in the fall of the ftocks ; 
that we may ſoon expect more and worſe; and laſtly, 


that all this naturally tends to break the ſettlement of the 


crown, and call over the Pretender. 


Theſe, and the like notions, are plentifully ſcattered . 


abroad by the malice of a ruined party, to render the 
Queen and her adminiſtration odious, and to inflame 
the nation. And theſe are what, upon occaſion, I ſhall 
endeavour to overthrow by diſcovering the falſhood and 
abſurdity of them. 


It is a great unhappineſs, when in a government con- 


ſtituted like ours it ſhovld be fo brought about, that 


employ 
and 


e 


make a figure, to be a ſpecies of men quite different from 
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No. 13. 
the continuance of a war muſt be for the intereſt of vaſt 
numbers (civil as well as military) who otherwiſe would 
have been as unknown, as their original. I think our 
preſent condition of affairs is admirably deſcribed by two 
verſes in Lucan : | 


Hinc uſura vorax, avidumgue in . foenns, 

hs as ——— 
be thus tranſlated : Jo 
Hence are derived thoſe exorbitant intereſts and 
« annuities: hence thoſe large diſcounts for advance and 
« prompt payment; hence public credit is ſhaken ; and 
n n their proſit in prolonging 
* the war.” | 

It is odd, that among a free trading people, as we call 
ourſelves, there ſhould ſo many be found to cloſe in with 


thoſe counſels, who have been ever averſe from all over- 


before the revolution; con- 


any thing left, So that if the war continue years 
longer, a landed man will be little better than a farmer 
of a rack-rent to the army and to the public funds. 

It may perhaps be worth enquiring, from what begin- 
nings and by what ſteps we have been brought into this 
deſperate condition : and in ſearch of this we muſt run 
up as high as the revolution. : 

Moſt of the nobility and gentry, who invited over the 
prince of Orange, or attended him in his expedition, 
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were true lovers of their country, and its conſtitution in 
church and ſtate ; and were to yield to thoſe 
| breaches in the ſucceſſion of the crown, out of a regard 
to the neceſſity of the ki and the ſafety of the peo- 
ple, which did, and could only, make them lawful ; but 
without intention of drawing ſuch a practice into prece- 
dent, or making it a ſtanding meaſure by which to pro- 
cced in all times to come; and therefore we find their 
counſels ever tended to things, as much as poſſi- 
ble, in the old courſe. ut ſoon after, a ſet of 
men, who had nothing to Joſe, and had neither borne 
the burthen or heat of the day, found means to whiſper 
in the King's ear, that the principles of loyalty in the 
church of England were wholly inconſiſtent with the re- 
 volution. Hence began che early practice of carcfling the 


diſſenters, 4 the — Sg maintainers cf bi- © 


This introduced a number of new dextrous men into 
| and credit. It was argued, that the war could 
not laſt above two or three campaigns ; and that it was 
_ eakter for the ſubj paying intereſt, 
of the war. 


ntage : | 
men, finding trade was dangerous, purſued the ſame me- 
thod. But the war continuing, and growing more ex- 
penſive, taxes were increaſed, and funds multiplied eve- 


ry year, till they have arrived at the monſtrous height 


4 r 
ruption, is at laſt grown neceſſary, and what every 
ſubject will now Fall in with, alth he may be al- 
* with it might from heve an end ; 1 
i 
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knave- 


ver known in any other age 
have heard it affirmed by 


opinion of very able perſons, 


petually exceed what he w 


ſelves after a war : the firſt, by the abſolute power of the 


prince, who, being maſter of the lives and fortunes of his 
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taxes, and their juſtice in applying as well as collecting 


them. But above all, we are to conſider, that France 


and Holland fight on the continent, either upon or near 
their own territories, and the greateſt part of the money 
circulates among themſelves ; whereas ours eroſſes the 
ſea, either to Flanders, Spain, or Portugal, and every 
penny of it, whether in ſpecie or returns, is ſo much loſt 
to the nation for ever. EN 8888 3 
Upon theſe conſiderations _ 6 
dent courſe imaginable in the Queen, to lay hold of the 


miniſtry at this juncture, and extricating herſelf as ſoon 
— cur of che pupiliage of chaſe, who found rheis 
accounts only in ing the war. Neither have 


perpetuati | 
we the leaſt reaſon to doubt, but the enſuing parliament 
will aſſiſt her MajesTY with the utmoit vigour, until 
Jer enemies again be brought to ſue for peace, and again 


ſuch terms as will make it both honourable and 

laſting ; only with this difference, that the miniſtry per- 

not again refuſe them. 2 

No. 14. Thurſday, November 9. 1710. 
E guibus hi vacuas implent ſermonibus aure:, 
Hi narrata ferunt alis: menſuraque ficti 
Creſcit, et auditis aliquid novus adjicit autor. 

ic eredulitas, illic temerarius error, 


 Fanaque Letitia eft, conflernatique timores, 
Seditisgue recent, dubiogue autore ſuſurri. 


| AM prevailed on, through the importunity of friends, 


to interrupt the ſcheme I had begun in my laſt pa- 


per, by an eſſay upon the art of political lying. We are 


told the devil is the father of hes, and was a Her from the 
beginning : ſo that, beyond — ot fave 0 
is old: and, which is more, his firſt eſſay of it was 


purely political, employed in undermining the authority 
of his prince, and ſeducing the third part of the ogy 
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diſpoſition of the people for changing the parliament and 
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from their obedience ; for which he was driven down 
from heaven, where, as Milton expreſſeth it, he had been 
Viceroy of a great weſtern province; and forced to ex- 
erciſe his talent in inferior regions among other fallen 
ſpirits, or poor deluded men, whom he till daily tempts to 
his om fin, and will ever do fo, till he be chained in the 


5 pit. 
— ha devil be the father of es, he ſeems, 
like other great inventors, to have loſt much of his re- 


made u 


pon him. 4 
Who firſt reduced Hing into an art, and adapted it to 


 politice, is not fo clear from hiſtory ; although I have 


made ſome diligent enquiries. I ſhall therefore conſider 
it only according to the modern ſyſtem, as it hath been 


cultivated theſe twenty years paſt in the ſouthern part of 
inand | Wow 


our own 
The poets tell us, that after the giants were over- 
thrown by the gods, the earth in revenge 


well as revenging themſelves after they 


the ſame inſtruments are made uſe of by animals to feed 


themſelves when they are hungry, and to bite of that 
tread upon them. | 


But the ſame 


by adding ſome circumſtances of its birth and parents. 
A political hye is ſometimes born out of a diſcarded ſtateſ- 
man's head, and thence delivered to be nurſed and dan- 
died by the rabb/e. Sometimes it is produced a monſter, 
and licked into ſhape : at other times it comes into the 
world completely tormed, and is ſpoiled in the /iching. 
It is often born an infant in the regular way, and requires 
time to mature it; and often it ſees the light in its full 
growth, but dwindles away by degrees. Sometimes it is 


of noble birth; and ſometimes the ſpawn of a fock. jobber. 


FF 
laſt offspring, which was Fame. And the fable is thus 
ted ; that when tumults and ſeditions are quiet- 
ed, rumours and falſe reports are plentifully ſpread 
through a nation. So that by this account Hing is the 
| laſt relief of a routed, earth-born, rebellious party in a ſtate. 
But herethe moderns have made great additions, apply- 
ing this art to the gaining of power and preſerving it, as 


* 
— — ——— — q 
. . 


þ:litical lying ; 1 ſhall therefore deſire to refine upon it, 
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Here it ſereams aloud at the opening of the womb ; and 
_ there it is delivered with a obifper.. I know a he, that 


now diſturbs half the kingdom with its noiſe, which, al 
though too proud and great at preſent to own irs parents, 
I can remember its whiſper-hood. To conclude the na - 
tivity of this monſter ; when it comes into the world 
+ + <tr and whenever it loſes its 
ing it dies. 

wonder if an infant ſo miraculous in its birth 
ſhould be deſtined for great adventures; and accordingly 
we ſce it hath been the gzardian ſpirit of a 28 
party for almoſt twenty years. It can conquer kingdom; 


It gives and reſumes employments ; can fink a moun- 
tain toa mole hill, and raiſe a mole-hill to a mountain ; 
hath preſided for many years at committees of elections; 
can waſh a {/ach-a-moer white; make a faint of an atheiſt, 
and a patriot of a profligate ; can furniſh foreign minifters 
with intelligence; and raiſe or let fall the credit of the 
nation. This goddeſs flies with a huge /coting-glafs in 
her hands ta dazzle the croud ; and make them tee, ac- 
cording as ſhe turns it, their ruin in their intereſt, and 
their intereſt in their ruin. In this glaſs you will behold your 
beſt friends clad in coats powdered with fears de lis and 
triple crowns, their girdles hung round with chains, and 
beads, and twden fooes ; and your worſt enemies adorned 
with the enſigns of liberty, property, indulgence, moderati- 
en, and a cernucopia in their hands. Her large wings, 
like thoſe of a flying fiſh, are of no uſe but while they are 
moiſt ; ſhe therefore dips them in nud, and ſoaring aloft 
ſcatters it in the eyes of the multitude, flying with great 
 fwiſtneſs; but at every turn is forced to ſtoop in dirty 


2 — 
I have been ſometimes thinking, if a man had the art 
of the ſecond fight for ſeeing Hes, as they have in Scot- 
land tor ſeeing ſpirits, how admirably he might entertain 
himſelf in this town by obſerving the different ſhapes, 
mes, and colours of thoſe ſwarms of Hes, which buz 
about the heads of ſeme people, like flies about a horſe's 
ears in ſummer; or thoſe legions hovering every after- 
noon in Exchange-Alley, enough to darken the air; or 


without fighting, and ſometimes with the loſs of a battle, | 


IC- 


2 
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over 2 club of diſcontented grandees, and thence ſent 
down in cargoes to be ſcattered at elections | 


There is one eſſential wherein a political har 
differs from others of the v that he ought to have 


| but a ſhort memory, which is neceſſary according to the 
: R , 


Various he meets with every hour of differing 
from himſelf, and ſwearing to both ſides of a contradicti- 
on, as he finds the perſons diſpoſed, with whom he hath 
todeal. In deſcribing the virtues and vices of mankind 


it is convenient, upon every article, to have ſome emi- 


nent perſon in our eye, from whom we copy our de- 
— I have ſtrictly obſerved this rule; and my 
imagination this minute repreſents before me u certain 
great man, || famous for this talent, to the conſtant prac- 
tice of which he owes bis twenty years reputation of 
the moſt ſkilful head in England for the management of 
nice affairs. The ſuperiority of his genius conſiſts in no- 
thing elſe, but an inexhauſtible fund of poitical Hes, 
which he plentifully diſtributes every minu:e he ſpeaks, 


and by an unparallelled generoſity forgets, and conſe- 


quently contradicts, the — hour. He never yet 


conſidered, whether any propofition were true or falſe, 
but whether it were convenient for the preſent minute 


or company to aflirm or deny it; ſo that if you think fit 


to refine upon him, by interpreting every thing he ſays, 
as we do dreams, by the contrary, you are ftill to ſeek, 
and will find yourlelf equally deceived whether you be- | 


lieve or no: the only remedy is to ſuppoſe, that you 
have heard ſome inarticulate ſounds without any mean- 


22 


taxed with perjury, — he invokes God and Chriſt; 


becauſe he hath often fairly given public notice to the 
world, that he believes in neither. 

Some people may think, that ſuch an accompliſhment 
as this can be of no great uſe to the owner, or his party, 
and is become notorĩ- 
ous z but they are widely miſtaken. Few hes carry the in- 


| The late Earl of Wharton. 
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ventor's mark, and the moſt proſtitute enemy to truth 
may ſpread a thouſand without being known for the au- 


_ thor: beſides, as the vileſt writer hath his readers, fo the 


happens, 
be believed only for an hour, it hath done its 


ak, ad thee i no farther can fr Falſbood 


2 that natural 3 men toe, 


Rr I have been perplexed what 


ours, for the greateſt part of twenty years, lain * 


influence of ſuch counſels and perſons, whole principle 
and intereſt it was to corrupt our manners, blind our 


hands of thoſe, who, by their birth, education, aad me- 
| rt, could pretend , Er than to wear our liveries ; 


— — 
ary principles, and penſioners to France ; while truth, 
3 who is ſaid 22 ſeemed now to be buried 

| there under a heap of flones. But I remember, it wasan 


uſual complaint among the whiges, that the bulk of the 


landed men was not in their intereſts, which ſome of the 
wiſeſt looked on as an ill omen; and we ſaw it was with 


the utmoſt diſiculty, that they could preſerve a majority, | 
while the court and miniitry were on their fide, till they 


had learned thoſe admirable expedients . > deciding 
elections, and influencing diſtant boroughs 


2 


motives from the city. But all this was mere 74 


conſtraint, 
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cauſes, its ſymptoms, and its 


be 


hitherto undertaken i 


wealth, in government; on the other ſide, popery, flave- 
I Th 


y 1aymg 
his mighty change 
in the diſpoſitions of the people I ſhall diſcourſe more at 
large in ſome following paper; wherein I ſhall endeavour 
to undeceive or diſcover thoſe deluded 8 per- 
who to pretend, it is only a madneſs in 
——_ which they may ſoon r: cover; where- 
as, I believe, it will appear to be very different in its 
uences; and prove a 
example to illuſtrate the maxim [lately mentioned; 


that truth (however, ſometimes late) ill at laſt prevail. 


No. 15. Thurſday, November 16, 1710. 


— medoque ut limite cttrras, 

Lare, ait, moneo: ne fi demiſſiar ibis, 
Lada gravet pennes ; ft celfeer, igris adurat. 
T muſt be avowed, that for ſ.me vears paſt, there 
have been few things more wanted in England than 
ſuch a paper, as this ought to be: and ſuch as I will en- 
deavour to make it, as long as it ſhall be found of any 
uſe, without entering into the violences of cither party. 
Conſidering the many grievous miſrepreſentations of per- 
ſons and things, it is highly requiſite at this juncture, that 
the pe throughout the kingdom ſhould, if poſſible, 
right in their opinions © ne fans tal hand; 
which hath never been yet attempted ; thoſe, who have 
t, being upon every account, the 

leaſt qualified of all human bind for rar work. 
We live here under a limited monarchy, and under 
the doctrine and diſcipline of an excellent church. We 


are unhappily divided into two parties, both which pre- 

tend a mighty zeal for our religion and government, on- 

ly they d 
fence 


iſagree about the means. The evils, we muſt 
ce agaiuſt, are on one ſide fanaticiſin and infidelity in 
religion, and anarchy, under the name of common- 


Vor. II. ry, 


half- penny, I could eafily foreſe: would not 
quently occur. But here again I am forced to diſpenſe 


j\ 
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ry, and the Pretender from France. Now, to inform 
and direct us in our ſentiments upon theſe weighty 


nor here are on one fide two ſtupid illiterate ſcriblers, 


of them fanatics by profeſſion, I mean the Review 


| and Obſervator ; on the other ſide, we have an open 


Nonjuarer,* whoſe character and perſon, as well as learn- 
ing and good ſenſe, diſcovered upon other ſubjects, do 


indeed deſerve reſpect and eſteem; but his Neæfcarſal, 


and the reſt of his political papers, are yet more perni- 
eĩoue, than thoſe of the former two. If the generality of 
the people by »w not how to tall or think, until they 
have read their /:/ex in the papers of the week, what a 


misfcrtune is it, that their duty ſhould be conveyed to 
them through ſuch rebic/cs as thoſe ? For, let ſome gen. 


tlemen think what they pleaſe, [ cannot but ſuſpect, that 
the two worthies I irit mentioned have, in a degree, 
done miſchief among us; the mock authoritative man- 
ner of the one, and the infipid mirth of the other, kow- 
ever inſupportable to reaſcaable ears, being cf a level 
with great numbers among the loweſt part of mankind. 


Neither was the author ct the Rebear/al, while he con- 
tinued that paper, leis infecticus to many perſons of be:- 


ter figure, who perhaps were as well qualified, and much 
teſs prejudiced, to judge for themſelves. „ 

It was this reaſon, that moved me to take the matte: 
out of thoſe rough, as well as thoſe dirty hands; to let 
the remote and uninſtructed part of the nation ſee, that 
they have been miſled cn both fides by mad ridiculous 


extremes, at a wide diftance on each ſide from the truth; 


while the right path is fo broad and plain as to be eafily 
kept, if they were once put into it. | 


urther : I had lately entered on a reſolution to take 


very little notice of other papers, unleſs it were ſuch, 
where the malice and falſhood had ſo great a mixture of 
wit and fpirit, as would make them dangerous: which, 
in the preſent circle of ſeriblers, from twelve-pence to a 
very fre- 


with my reſolution, although it be only to tell my reader, 
what meaſures I am like to take on ſuch occafions for the 


The Rev, Charles Leſlic, 


SOR @©oFT©&s 


future. I was told that the , called, The Obſer- 
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vator, was twice filled laſt with remarks upon alate 
ami Theſe I read with the firſt opportunity, and 


to ſpeak in th - nervs-writers phraſe, they give me acca- 


fons for peculations. I obſerved with ſingular plea- 
| way tay - of thoſe things, which the owners of 
them. uſually call Au re, and with what dexterity this 
matchleſs author had fallen into the whole art and cant 


olf them. To tranicribe here and there three or four de- 


tached lines of lealt weight in a diſcourſe, and by a fool- 
:ſh comment miſtake every ſyllable of the meaning, is 


what I have known many of a ſupcrior claſs to this for- 


midable adverſary, entitle, Au Auſiuer. This is what he 
hath exactly done in about thrice as many words as my 
whole diſcourſe; which is fo mighty an advantage over 


me, that I ſhall by no means engage in fo unequal a com- 


bat; but, as far as I can judge of my own temper, en- 
tirely diſmiſs him for the future; heartily wiſhing he had 
a match exactly of his own fize to meddle with, who 
ſhould only have the odds of truth and honeſty, which, 
as I take it, would be an effectual way to filence him for 
ever. Upon this occaſion I cannot torbear a ſhort ſtory 
of a fanatic farmer, who lived in my neighbourhood, and 
was fo great a diſputant in religion, that the ſervants in. 


all the families thereabouts reported, how he had con- 
futed the biſhop and all his clergy. I had then a foot - 
man, who was fond of reading the bible; and I bor- 


rowed a comment for him, which he ſtudied fo cloſe, 
e match for the 
farmer. iſputed at | houſes with a ring of 
ſervants 7 > always about ö 
Ned explained his texts fo full and clear to the capacity 
of his audience, and ſhewed the inſigniſicancy of his 
adverſary's cant to the meaneſt underitanding, that he 
gat the whole country of his fide, and the farmer was 


Cured of his itch of diſputation for ever after. 


The worſt of it is, that this fort of outrageous party- 
writers I have ſpoke of above, are like a couple of make- 
bates, who inflame ſmall quarrels by a thouſand ſtories, 
and by keeping friends at a diſtance hinder them {rom 
coming to a good underitanding; as they certainly 


would, if they were ſuffered to meet and debate between 


T 2 themlelves , 
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themſelves : for, let any one examine a reaſonable ho- 
neſt man of either fide - thoſe opinions in religion 
and government, which parties daily buffet each 
other about ; he ſhall hardly find one m. erial point in 
difference between them. I would be glad to aſk a 
ueſtion about wo great men of the late miniſtry, how 
they came to be whigs ? And by what figure of ſpeech 
half a dozen others, lately put into great employments, 
can be called tories ? I doubt whoever would ſuit the 
definition to the perſons, muſt make it directly contra- 
ry to what we underſtood it at the time of the re- 
volution. 

In order to remove theſe miſapprehenſions among us, 
I believe, it will be neceflary, upon occaſion, to detect 
the malice and falſhood of ſome popular maxims, which 
thoſe idiots ſcatter from the preſs twice a week, and 
draw a hundred abſurd conſequences from them. 

For example; I have heard it often objected as a 
great piece of inſolence in the clergy and others to ſay 
or hint, that the church was in danger, when it was vot- 
ed otherwiſe in parliament ſome years ago, and the 

herſelf, in her laſt ſpeech, did openly condemn 
all ſuch infinuations. Notwithſtanding which, I did 
then, and do ftill, believe the church hath, fince that 
vote, becn in very imminent danger; and I think I 
might then have ſaid fo without the leaſt offence to her 
Majeſty, or either of the two houſes. The Queen's 
words, as near as I can remember. mentioncd the church 
being in danger from Ber admini/iration ; and whoever 
ſays or thinks that, deſerves, in my opinion, to be hang- 
ed for a traitor : but, that the church and ſtate may be 
beth in danger under the beſt princes that ever reigned, 
and without rhe leaſt guilt of theirs, is ſuch a truth, as a 
man mult be a great ſtranger to hiſtory and common 
tenſe to doubt. The wiſeſt prince on earth may be 
'tarced by the neceſſity of his affairs, and the preſent 
pov cm of an unruly faction, or deceiv.d by the craft of 

IE deſigning men. One or two miniſters, moſt in his 

confidence, may at firft have good intentions, but grow 

_ corrupted by time, by avarice, by love, by ambition, 
and have fairer terms offered them to their paſ- 
gon Yr intereſts from mn et of n cha ale. 2 
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danger from, or under, the 
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they are too far invol rr r 
to take ſeven ſpirits more wicked than themſelves. is 
ds very poſſible caſe ; and will not the laſ tate of ſuch 
men be worſe than the firſt ? that is to ſay, will not the 
public, which was fate at firit, grow in danger by ſuch 


| proceedings as theſe ? And ſhall a faithful ſubje&, who 


foreſees and trembles at the conſequences, be called 


_ diſafefed, becauſe he delivers his opinion, although the 


prince declares, as he juſtly may, that the danger is not 
owing to his adminiſtration? Or ſhall the prince him- 
ſelf be blamed, when, in ſuch a juncture, he puts his 


affairs into other hands with the univerſal applauſe of his 


people ? As to the vote againit thole, who ſhould aſſirm 
the church was in danger, I think it likewiſe referred to 
's adminiſtration, (for 
I neither have it by me, nor can ſuddenly have recourſe 
to it;) but if it were otherwiſe, I know not how it can 
refer to any dangers, but what were palt, or at that 
time preſent ; or how it could affect the future, unleſs 
the ſenators were all inſpired, or at leaſt that majority, 
which voted it: neither do I fee it is any crime, farther 

than ill manners, to differ in opinion from a majority of 
either or both houſes ; and that ill manners, I muſt con- 
fels, I have been often guilty of for ſome years paſt, al- 


though I hope | never ſhall again. 


Another topic cf great uſe to theſe weekly inflame:s 
is the young Pretender in France, to whom their whole 
party is in a high meaſure indebtcd for all their great- 
neſs; and whenever it lies in their power, they ma Fo 
haps return their acknowledgements, as, out 1 their 
zeal for frequent reve/uticns, they were ready to do to his 
ſuppoſed father; which is a piece of ſecret hiſtory, that 
I hope will one day fee the light; and Iam ſure it ſhall, 
if ever I am maſter of it, without regarding whoſe ears 
may tirgle. But at preſent the word pretender is a term 


of art in their profeſſion. A fecretary of ſtate cannot 


acjire leat to reſign, but the Pretender is at bottom; 
the Quecn cannot diſſolve a parliament, but it is a plot 


to dethrone herſelf and bring in the Pretender ; half a 
ſcore ſtock jobbers are playing the knave in Exchange- 


Alley, and there goes the Pretender with a /purge. One 
would be apt to think, they bal out the Pretender fo 
wo often 
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often to take eff the terror; or tell ſo many | 
CD; CIO 


well as ſome others loved the church ? And who Þ Þ 
as great a mark of di/affeftion now, to ſay the Qucen is 
in danger, as it was ſome months ago to affirm the ſame 
of the church! Suppoſe it be a falſe opinion, that the 
Queen's right is Hereditary and indefeafible ; yet how is 
it poſſible, that thoſe who hold and believe fuch a doc- 
trine, can be in the Pretender's intcreft? His title is 
weakened by every argument, that ſtrengthens hers: it 
is as plain as the words of an act of parliament can 


make it, that her preſent Majeſty is heir to the ſurvivor 


of the late King and Queen her ſiſter: is not that an 
hereditary right * What need we explain it any further? 
I have known an article of faith expounded in much 
looſer and more general terms, and that by an author, 
whoſe opinions are very much followed by a certain 
party. Suppoſe we go further, and examine the word 
 indefeafible, with which ſome writers of late have made 
themſelves ſo merry: I confeſs, it is hard to conceive 
how any law, which the ſupreme power makes, may 
not by the ſame power be repealed; fo that I ſhall not 
determine, whether the Queen's right be indefeafible, or 
no. But this I will mainiain ; that whoever affirms it 

| fo, is not guilty of a crime; for in that ſettlement of 
the crown after the revolution, where the preſent Ma- 
jeſty is in remainder, there are (as near as I can remem- 
ber) theſe remarkable words, to which we bind our ſelves 
and our or ever. Lawyers may explain this, 
or 1 form as they 1 and rea- 
ſoners may argue, that ſuch an obligation is againſt the 
very nature of governmert ; but a plain reader, who 
takes the words in their natural meaning, may be ex- 
cuſed in thinking a right ſo confirmed is indefeafible 3 
and if there be and abturdity in ſuch an opinion, he is 
not to anſwer for it. P.S. When 

» Dr. Burnet, Biſhop of Sarum. 


run againſt the baſeneſs, the inconſtancy, and ingrati- 


| were performed by a ſubje& of his country to be 


ſtroke of detraction againſt | 
never did us the leaſt injury. Beſides, the 
read Plutarch, come upon us with parallels 


all 1 have to ſay on that matter. 
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N. ſunt ben cives ? Qui bell, qui demi de gatria bene 
merentes, niſ qui putriæ beneficia meminerunt ? 


Will employ this preſent paper n a ſubject, 
RT very cy + pt which I 
have confidered with a good deal of application, and 
made ſeveral enquiries about among thoſe perſons, who, 
I thought, were beſt able to inform me; and if I deli- 
ver my ſentiments with ſome freedom, I hope it will be 
forgiven, while I accompany it with that. tenderneſs 
which fo nice a point requires. : 
L faid in a former paper (Number 13.) that one ſpe- 
cious objection to the late removals at court was the 
fear of giving uneaſineſs to a General, who hath been 
long ſucceſsfu] abroad: and ingly, the common 
clamour of tongues and pens for ſome months paſt hath 


tude of the whole ki 
ever 


equalled in hiſtory : and then 


the Greeks and Romans, who ungratefully dealt wi 
know not how many of their moſt deſerving generals 
while the profounder politicians have ſeen pamphlets, 
where Tacitus and Machiavel have been quoted toſhew 
the danger of too reſplendent a merit. If a 


Mould hear theſe furious out- eries of. ingratitude againſt 
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eur Grand, without knowing the particulars, he would 


5 be apt to enquire, where was his tomb, or whether he 


were allowed Chriſtian burial ? not doubting but we 
had put him to ſome ignominious death. Or, hath he 
been tried for his life, and very narrowly eſcaped ; bath 
he been accuſed of high crimes and miſdemeanors ; 


hath the prince ſeized on his eſtate, and left him to 
ſtarve ; hath he been kcoted at, as he paſſed the ſtreets, 


by an ungrate ful rabble ; have neither honours, offices, 


nor grants been conferred on him or l is famil ; have | 


not he and they been barbarouſly ſtripped of em all ; 


have not he and his forces been ill paid abroad; and 


doth not the prince, by a ſcanty limited commiſſion, 
hinder him from purſuing his own methods in the con- 
duct of the war; hath he no power at all of dif, 
of commiſſions as he pleaſeth; 33 = 7 71 Ara 
the miniſtry lament, who y to a 
752 — had ſenate ever 4 him for 
ſucceſs, and have they not always publicly cen- 

ared him for the lealt miſcarriage ?—Wil the accuſers 
of the nation join iſſue upon any of theſe particulars : 


or tell us in what point our damnable fin of ingratitude 


lies ? Why, it is plain and clear; for while he is com- 
manding abroad, the Queen diſſolves her parliament, 
and changes her at home; in which zniverſal 
| 2 allied by marriage to 


the General have loſt their places. Whence came this 


wonderful ſympathy between the civil and military 
| ? Will the troops in Flanders refuſe to fight, 


unleſs they can have their on Lord Keeper, their own 


Lord Prefident of the council, their own Chief Gover- 


nor of Ireland, and their om parliament ? In a king- 
dom, where the people are free, how came they to be 


ſo fond of having their counſels under the influence of 


the army, or thoſe that lead it? who, in all well-inſtt- 


tuted ſtates, had no commerce with the civil power 


farther than to receive their orders, and obey them with- 
out reſerve. 


When a General is not ſo popular, either in his army 
or at home, as one might expect from a long courſe of 


ſucceſs ; it may perhaps be atcribed to his wiſdom, or 
perhaps to his complexion. The poſſetſion of ſome one 
quality, 
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quality, or a defect in ſome other, will ly damp 
the people's favour, as well as the love of the tiers. 
Beſides, this is not an * to produce favourites of the 

people, while we live under a Queen, who engroſſeth all 
our love and all our 1 where the yo | 
way for a t general or miniſter to acquire any de- 
— of 2 affection from the oublic, mult be 


| by all marks of the moſt entire ſubmiſſion and reſpec? to 


ter ſacred perſon and commands; otherwiſe no pre- 
tence of great ſervices, either in the field or the cabi- 


not, will be able to ſcreen them from univerſal hatred. 


But the late miniſtry was cloſely joined to the Gene- 


ral by friendſhip, intereſt, alliance, inclination, and opi- 


nion; which cannot be affirmed of the preſent : and the 
ingratitude of the nation lieth in the people's joining as 


one man to wiſh, that ſuch a miniſtry ſhould be changed. 


s it not at the ſame time notorious to the whole king - 
com, that nothing but a tender regard to the General 
was able to preſerve that miniſtry fo long, until neither 


Gad nor man could fuffer their continuance ? Yet in 
the higheſt ferment of things we heard few or no reflec- 
tions upon this great commander; but all ſeemed un- 
animous in wiſhing, he migh- ſtill be at the head of the 
confederate forces; only at the ſame time, in caſe he 


were reſolved to refign, they choſe rather to turn their 


thoughts ſome where elſe than throw up all in deſpair. 


And this I cannot but add, in defence of the people 
with regard to the perſon we are ſpeaking of; that in 


the high ſtation he hath been for many years paſt, his 


real defect: (as nothing human is without them) have in 


a detraCting age been very ſparingly mentioned either in 


libels or converſation, and alt his ſucceſes very freely 


and univerſally applauded. 


There is an active and paſſive ingratitude : applyi 


both to this occaſion, we may ſay, the firſt is, when a 


prince or people returns gocd ſervices with cruelty or ill 
uſage ; the other is, when good ſervices are not. at all, 
or very meanly rewarded. We have already ſpoken of 


the former; let us therefore, in the ſecond place, exa- 


mine, how the ſervices of our General have been re- 

warded ; and whether upon that article either prince or 

people have been guilty of ingratitude ? 
"BS Thoſe. 
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Thoſe are the more valuable rewards which are giv- 


en to us from the _ —_ that 
rag! oh of Dake, - the Garter, which the 090, bay 
ſtowed upon the General in the beginning of her reign ; 
but I ſhall come to more ſubſtantial inſtances, and men- 
tion nothing, which hath not been given in the face of 
the world. The lands of Woodſtock may, I believe, 
be reckoned worth 40,000/. on the building of Blen- 
heim caſtle 200, cool. have been already expended, al- 
though it be not yet near finiſhed ; the grant of 5000). 
ger annum on the poſt office is richly . 100, ooo. 
his principality in Germany may computed at 
2 — jewels, and other gifts from foreign 
princes, G0, col the grant at the Pall-mall, the rang- 
erſhip, &c. for want of more certain knowledge, may 
be called 10, oco J. his own and his Dutcheſ.'s employ- 
ments at five years value, reckoning only the known 
and avowed ſalaries, are very low rated at 100,000/. 
Here is a good deal above half a million of money; 
and, I dare ſay, thoſe who are loudeſt with the clamour 
of ingratitude, will readily own, that all this is but 3 
trifle in compariſon of what is 2rd. | 
The reaſon of my ſtating this account is only to con- 
vince the world, that we are not quite ſo ungrateiul ei- 
ther as the Greeks or the Romans ; and in order to ad- 
juſt this matter with all fairneſs, I ſhall confine myſelt 
to the latter, who were much the more generous of the 
two. A victorious general of Rome, in the height of 
that empire, having entirely ſubdued bis enemies, was re- 
warded with a larger triumph, and perhaps a ftatue in 
the Forum, a bull for a ſacrifice, an embroidered gar- 
ment to appear in, a crown of laure], a monumental 
trophy with inſcriptions ; ſometimes five hundred or a 
| nd copper coins were ſtruck on occaſion of the 
victory, which, doing honour to the General, we will 
place to his account; and laftly, ſometimes, although 
not very frequently, a triumphal arch. Theſe are all 
the rewards, that | can call to mind, which a victori- 
ous General received aſter his return from the moſt glo- 
rious expedition; having conquered ſome great king- 
dom, brought the King kimfe. f, his family, and nobles, 
| 3 


ſtate empire. 
theſe rewards I find but two, which were of real profit 
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to adorn the triumph in chains; and made the kingdom 


ither a Roman province, or at beſt a poor depending 
i in humble alliance to that i Fla of 


to the General; the /aurel croton made and ſent him 
at the charge of the public, and the embroidered gar- 
ment ; but | cannor find, whether this lad was paid! for 
by the ſenate or the General: however we will take 
the more favourable opinion ; and in all the reſt admit 
the whole expence, as if it were ready money in the 
General's pocket. Now, according to theſe computa- 
tions on both ſides, we will draw up two fair accounts; 


the one of Roman gratitude, and the other of Britiſh. 


ingratitude, and ſet them together in balance, 


A bill 


A bill f Roman grati 
of - . 
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4 bill of BAT in- 


* # gratitude. 
26 | 
Blenheim 200000 


Polt-office grant 100000 


t, Se. — 


—{ 


This is an account of the viſible profits on both ſides ; 
ard it the Reman General had any private perquifites, 
they may be eaſily ditcounted, and by more probable 
computations; and differ yet more upon the balance, it 
we conſider, that all the gold and filver for ſafeguards 


and contributions, allo all galzable prizes taken in the 


war, 


— 30000 
ictures, jew- 
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war, were openly 


| between two perſons, I have known one of them per- 


 ſ{metimes happen to pay themſelves, and, I dare afficm, 
would not be fo unjuſt to take a farthing more, than 
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bad 


in the capitol for the public ſervice. 


So that, upon the whole, we are not yet quite fo b 
| thoſe, who raiſe this hideous cry of ingratitude, may be 


worſt, as the Romans were at beff. And I doubt 


mightily miſtaken in the conſequence they propoſe 
_ ch complaints. I remember a ſaying of Seneca, 
Multos ingratos invenimus, plures facimus, we find many 
ungrateful perſons in the wcrld, but we make more, by 
ſetting too high a rate upon our pretenſions, and under- 
valuing the rewards we receive. When unreaſonable 
bills are brought in, they ought to be taxed, or cut off 
in the middle. Where there have been long accounts 


petually making large demands, and prefling for pay- 
Ts wh, * the accounts were caſt up 2 
ſides, was found to be debtor for rr I am 
thinking, if a proclamation were iſſued out for every 
man to ſend in his bil of merits, and the loweſt price he 
ſet them at, what a pretty ſum it would amount to, and 
how many ſuch iſlands as this muſt be fold to pay them. 
I form my judgment from the practice of thoſe, who 


they think is due to their deſerts. I will inſtance only 
in one article: a Lady “ of my acquaintance ax i 
ed twenty fix pounds a year out of her allowance for 
certain uſes, which her woman received, + and was to 


pay 


more than J wanted I conſtantly 
pleaſed to diſmiſs me from her ſervice. 
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to the Lady or her order, as it was called for. But 


years it appeared u | — 8 — 
the woman had 
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Vas res luxuries is Sapitiis, emaritie fs TY ſuperbia 


in contumeliis Meere potuiſſet ; eas omnes ſeſe, — — 5 | 


prætore per triennium, pertulifſe aiebant. 


HEN I fir undertook this paper, I was reſolv 
W ed to concern myſelf only with things, and not 


Whether I have kept or broken this reſo- 


32 — and I will not be at the pains 
to examine, but leave the matter to thoſe little antago- 


niſts, who may want a topic for criticiſm. Thus much 


1 have diſcovered, that it is in writing as in building; 


where, after all our ſchemes and calculations, we are 
mightily deceived in our accounts, and often forccd to 
make uſe of any n that the work 
may be kept a going. to 0 , the 
things 1 = 2 occaſion to mention —— to 
2 that nothing but time (the father of obliview) can 

ſeparate them. Let me put a parallel caſe; ſuppoſe I 
ſhould complain, that laſt week my coach was within an 
inch of overterning in a ſmooth even way, and drawn 
by very gentle horſes; to be ſure all my friends would 


— 4.4 lay the fault upon John, becauſe they knew 


he —＋ Agadanends wt Again, ſuppoſe I ſhould 
raratonatan atone 
over 


accounts, which I was to ſend her, that ſum from the 
ED mts © 18, oco l. — was pleated | 


to anſwer, I might charge it. This therefore ] did. Account of 


be conduct of the Mor 
. of the detuger Dutcheſs of Morlboruugh, p. 294, 295+ 
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N 
tenants paid their rents very well, and that I never 

r | 
off Mr. Oldfox my receiver, and take anather. If, as 


| a Juſtice of Peace, I ſhould tell a friend, that my mar- 


ed fellows. If I in d, y tenants made me 
very uneaſy with their ſquabbles and broils among them- 
ſelves ; he would counſe] me to caſhier Will Bigamy, || 
the ſeneſchal of my manor. And laſtly, if my neigh- 
bour and I happened to have a miſunderſtanding about 
the delivery of a meſſage, what could I do leſs than ſtrĩp 


and diſcard the lundering or malicious raſcal, who car- 


ried it? 


I have therefore ſince thought of another expedient, 
frequently practiſed with great fafety and ſucceſs by 


leaſe, I conceive we mult have very bad luck, or very 
fide ſill, to fail. However, ſome days ago in a coffee- 
houſe looking into one of the politic weekly papers, I 
found the writer had fallen into this ſcheme ; and I hap- 
pened to light on that part, where he was ibing a 
perſon, who from ſmall beginnings grew (as I remember) 
to be conſtable of France, and had a very haugtty impe- 


1 — 'B — 
1 1 of Sunderland, and Henry Boyle, Eſq; were at this time 
1 Lord Cx Comms, 
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rious wife. I took the author for a friend to our ſactian 


(tor ſo, with propriety of ſpeech, they call the Queen 
228 the whole and nine parts in 
ten cf the kingdom ;) and I faid to a gentleman near me, 
that although I knew well enough what perſons the 
author meant, yet there were ſe veral particulars in the 
huſband's character, which I could reconcile ; for that of 
the Lady, it was juſt and adequate encugh. But it ſeems 
I miſtook the whole matter, and applied all I had read to 
a couple of perſons, who were not at that time in the 
writer's thoughts. | 


Now, to avoid ſuch a misfortune as this, I have been 


for ſome time conſulting Livy and Tacitus to find out 


the character of a Princeps ſenatus, a Prater urbanus, a 


Queftor ærarius, a Cæſari ab epiftelis, and a Proconjul : 
but among the worſt of them I cannot diſcover one, from 
whom to draw a parallel without doing injury to a Ro- 
man memory: ſo that I am compelled to have recourſe 
to Fully. But this author, relating facts only as an o- 
rator, I thought it would be beſt to obſerve his method, 
and make an extract from fix harangues of his againſt 


Verres, only fill preſerving the form of an oration. 1 


remember a younger brother of mine, who deceaſed about 
two months ago, preſented the world with a ſpeech of 

Aleibiades againſt an Athenian brewer. Now, I am told 
for certain, that in thoſe days there was no ale in Athens; 


therefore that ſpeech, or at leaſt a great part of it, muſt 


needs be ſpurious. The difference between my brother 
and me is this; he makes Alcibiades ſay a great deal 
more than he really did, and I make Cicero ſay a great 
deal leſs: This Verres || had been the Reman governor of 
Sicily for three years; and, on his return from his go- 


in the ſenate; which he accordingly did in ſeveral orati- 
ons, from whence I have faithfully tranſlated and ab- 
ſtrated that which follows: 


% My Loxsps, mn 
* A pernicious opinion hath for ſome time prevailed, 
not only at Rome, but among our nei ) 


ghbouripg nati- 


% ons, 


[| Earl of Wharton, Lord Lieutenant ef Ireland, 


vernment, the Sicilians entreated Cicero to impeach him 


* 
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e he be ever ſo guilty, cannot be condemned in this 
4 ſpread to calt an odium on the ſenate, we have brought 


© nough for their own ſupport 
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ons, that a man who hath money enough, although 


But, however induftriouſly this opinion be 


ore your Lordſhips Caius Verres, a for his 

« life and actions already condemned by all men: but, 

« as he hopes and gives out, by the influence of his 

« wealth to be here abſolved; in condemning this man 

« you have an opportunity of belying that general ſean- 
« dal, of redeeming the credit hft by former judgments, 
% and recovering the love of the Roman people, as well 

« as of our neighbours. I have brought here a man be- 

© fore you, my Lords, who is a robber of the public 

«© treaſure, an overturner of law and juſtice, and the 
« diſgrace as well as de ſtruction of the Sicilian province; 

« of whom if you ſhall determine with equity and due 

t ſeverity, your authority will remain entire, and upon 
«* ſuch an eftabliſhmen: as it ought to be: but if his great 
« riches will be able to force their way through that re- 
<« ligious reverence and truth, which become fo awful 
“ an aſſembly ; I ſhall however obtain thus much, that 
te the defect will be laid where it ought ; and that it ſhall 
not be objected, that the criminal was not produced, 
or that there wanted an orator-to accuſe him. This 
* man, my Lords, hath publicly ſaid, that thoſe ought 
© to be afraid of accuſations, who have only robbed e- 
and maintenance; but 
* that he hath plundered ſufficient to bribe numbers ; 
and that nothing is ſo high or ſo holy, which money 
cannot corrupt. Take that ſupport from him, and 
he can have no other left: for what eloquence will 
«© be able to defend a man, whoſe life hath been tainted 
* with ſo many ſcandalous vices, and who bath been ſo 
long condemned by the univerſal opinion of the world? 
+ To paſsover the foul ſtains and ignominy of his youth, 
* his corrupt managements in all employments he hath 
** borne, his treachery and irreligion, his injuſtice and 


| l oppreſlion ; he hath left of late ſuch monuments of his 


* villanies in Sicily, made ſuch havock and confuſion 
* there, during his government, that the province can- 
not by any means be reſtored to its former ſtate, and 
* hardly recover itſelf at all under many years, and by 

Along 
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* a long ſucceſſion of good gove While this man 
ns in that iſland, the Sicilians had neither the 
of our laws nor their own, nor even of com- 
mon right. InSicily no man now 
« what the governor's Juſt and avarice 
* or what he was forced to 
* neſs and 
cc 


more, than 
have overlooked, 
out of mere weari- 


ſatiety of oppreſſion. Every thing, where he 


the beſt ſubjects he treated as enemies. To recount 


© his abominable debaucheries would offend any modeſt 


< ear, fince ſo many could not preſerve their daughters 
* and wives from his luſt. I believe there is no man, 
| 2 who ever heard his name, that cannot relate his enor- 
© mities. We bring before you in judgment, my Lords, 
* a public robber, an — : DEFILER OF AL- 
* TARS, an enemy of religion and of all that is ſacred. 
_ © In Sicily he fold all employ ments of judicature, magi- 
*« ftracy, and truſt, places in the council, and the prieſt- 
bead itſelf, to the higheſt bidder ; and hath plundered 
* that ifland of forty millions of ſeſterces. And here I 
“ cannot but obſerve to your Lordſhips, in what manner 
Verres paſled the day: the morning was ſpent in tak- 

* ang bribes and ſelling employments ; the reſt of it in 
< drunkenneſs and luſt, His diſcourſe at table was ſcan- 
* dalouſly unbecoming the dignity of his ſtation; noiſe, 
** brutality, and obſceneneſs. One particular I cannot 
223 24 

Y, upon a ſolemn day, aday ſet apart for public pray - 
9 for the TO he ſtole at 


cc 


character, againſt all decency and prudence, as well 2s 
* againſt all laws both human and divine. Didſt thou 


* think, O Verres! the government of Sicily was given 


** thee with ſo large a commiſſion, only, by the power 
of that, to break all the barsof law, modeſty, and du- 

* ty; to ſuppoſe all men's fortunes thine, and leave no 
** houſe free from thy rapine and luſt ? c. 


* The ſtory of the Lord Wharton is true; who, with ſomeotker 
wretches, went into a pulpit, and def led it in the meſt filthy many 
ner, | ED Lok | | 


was determined by his arbitrary will; and 


324222 28068» 3828181 2 


in a chair to a married woman of infamous 


17 


tak. 


 rallelled by antient examples, without having 


Fre 
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This extract, to deal ingenuouſly, hath coſt me more 
pains, than I think it is worth; TAY WC 
convince me, that modern ions are not to be pa- 
recourſe 
to poetry or fable. For inſtance, I never read in ſtory of 
a law enacted to take away the force of all laws whatſo- 


ever; by which a man may ſafely commit, upon the laſt 
of June, what he would infallibly be hanged for if he 


committed on the firſt of July; by which the greateſt 
criminals may eſcape, provided they continue longenough 
in power to antiquate their crimes, and by ſtifling them 
a while can deceive the legiſlature into an amneſty, of 
which the enactors do not at that time foreſce the conſe- 
quence. A cautious merchant will be apt to ſuſpect, 
when he finds a man who has the repute of a cunning 
dealer, and with whom he hath old accounts, urging for 
a general releaſe. When I reflect on this proceeding, I 


am not ſurprized that thoſe, who contrived a 


for their crimes, are now afraid of a new re- 
valution ſpunge for their money : and if it were poſſible to 
contrive a ſponge, that could only affect thoſe who bad 
need of the other, perhaps it would not be ill employed. 


No. 18. Thurſday, December 9. 1710. 


2 ig 


| Food bay won Amos 7 to let the world freely 
know, who the author of this paper is; to tell them 
my name and titles at length ; which would prevent a- 
bundance of inconſiſtent criticiſms I daily hear upon it. 
Thoſe who are enemies to the notions and opinions I 
would advance, are ſometimes apt to quarrel with the 


its adverſaries in print, they give me but very little pain. 


The paper I hold, lies at my mercy, and I can govern 
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as I pleaſe ; therefore, when I begin to find the wit too 
me to deal with, (a very frequent caſe, no doubt, where 
a man is conſtantly a bs ſuch ſhrewd adverſaries) 
I peaceably fold ic up, or fling it aſide, and read no more. 
It would be happy for me to have the fame power over 
nM s tongues, and not to be forced to hear my own 
work railed at, and commended, fifty times a day; affe&t- 
ing all the while a countenance wholly unconcerned, and 
N manners with the judgment 


for ſo baſhiful and unexperienced a writer. . 


But, alas, I lie under another diſcouragement of much 
_ more weight. TI was very unfortunate in the choice of | 


my party, when I ſet up to be a writer. Where is the 
merit, or what opportunity to diſec ver our wit, our cou- 


rage, or our learning, in drawing our pens for the de- 


fence of a cauſe, which the Queen and both houſes of 
parliament, and nine parts in ten of the kingdom, have ſo 
unanimouſly embraced ? I am cruelly afraid, we politic 


authors mult begin to leſſen our experces, and lie tor the 
future at the mercy of our printers. All hopes are now 


gone of writing ourſelves into places or penfions. A cer- 
tain ſtarveling author, who worked under the late admini- 
ſtration, told me with a heavy heart above a month ago, 
that he, and ſome others of his brethren, had ſecretly 
offercd their ſervice, dog - cheap, to the preſent miniſtry, 
but were all refuſed ; and are now maintained by contri- 

bution, like Facebites or fanatics. I have been of late 
employed, out cf perfect ccmmiſeration, in doing ther 


good offices: for whereas ſome were of opinion, that 
theſe hungry zealots ſhould not be ſuffered any longer in 


their malapert way to ſnarl at the preſent courſe of pub- 


lic proceedings; and whereas others propoſed, that they 


ſhould be limited to a certain number, and permitted to 


write for their maſters, in the ſame manner as counſel 


are aſſigned for o her criminals, that is, to ſay all they 


can in defence of their client, but not reflect upon the 


court; I humbly gave my advice, that they ſhould be 
ſuffered to write on, as they uſed to do; which I did 
purely out of regard to their perſons; for I hoped it 


would keep them our of harm's. way, and prevent them 


from 


parties : this, I confeſs, is too great a hardſhip 
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very 
reaſons; and a good ſubject ought to ſuppoſe, 
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from falling into evil courſes; which, although of little 

gence to the public, would certainly be fatal to 
themſelves. If I have room at the bottom of this paper, 
I will tranſcribe a petition to the preſent miniſtry, ſent 


ier 


ſcore of his brethren. 

For my own part, notwithſtanding the little encourage- 
ment to be hoped for at this time from the men in power, 
I ſhall continue my paper, till either che world or myſelf 
of it: the latter is eaſily determined; and for 
the former, I ſhall not eb 


principal end I deſigned by it, was to undeceive thoſe 
well e have been drawn unawares 


into a wrong ſenſe of things either by the common 


judices of education and company, the great : 
r the foul miſrepreſenta- 
tions that were conſtantly made of all, who durſt differ 
from them in the ſmalleſt article. I have known ſuch men 
ſtruck with the thoughts of ſome late changes, which, as 
they pretend to think, were made without any reaſon 
viſible to the world. In anſwer to this, it is not ſuffici- 
ent to all-ge, what no- body doubts, that a good and wiſe 
Prince may be allowed to change his miniſters without 
giving a reaſon to his ſubjects; becauſe it is probable, that 
he will not make ſuch a change without 


important 

that in 
ſuch a caſe there are ſuch reaſons, although he be notap- 
priſed of them; otherwiſe he muſt inwardly tax his Prince 
of capriciouſneſs, — or ill deſign. Such reaſons 
indeed may not be obvious prejudiced, or at 


⁊ great diſtance, * and therefore if they 


be no ſecrets of ſtate, nor any ill conſequences to be ap- 
ed from their publication, it is no uncommenda- 
e work in any hand to lay them open for the 
hniefeliien of tl man. Acd, if wher3 have y faid, 
or ſhall hereafter ſay, of this kind, be thought to reflect 
upon perſans, although none have been named, I know 
not how it can poſſibly be avoided. The Queen in her 
ſpeech mentions with great concern, that * the navy and 
* « other offices are burthened with heavy debts; and de- 
* fires,thatthelike may be prevented for the tine to come 


partiality of either | 
party, but tothe infallible judgment of my printer. One 
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ibe ; yet all this will be loſt tothe next. However, 
» reduced into a more durable form, 
| grand-children be men, I hope 
f Rs how enough to conſult annals and 
— 2 —— —— 
intruſted with the conduct of affairs, in the 
whereof themſelves will ſo deeply ſhare ; ide 5 dewy 
debt in a private family, which often lies an incumbrance 
upon an eſtate for three generations. | 
Zut leaving the care of informing poſterity to better 
Iull, with due regred to trend, iferetian, andike 


= ed +4 pr What thell we, who hear- 
i approve join 1n thoſe proceedings, ſay in defence 
of them? We own the juncture of affairs to be as they 


mould 


c » » e, 


P? iris 


2, 
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90 
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deſeribe: we are 


rect terms to tell all the world, that the 


gain 


F 


from a ſett of 
. Leann conduct, crofling all their defigns, 


former ſchemes. A 
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puſhed for an anſwer ; and are forced 
at laſt freely to confeſs, that the and abuſes 
in every branch of the adminiſtration were ſo numerous 
and — that all things muſt have ended in ruin 
without ſome ſpeedy reformation. 'This I have already 
aſſerted in a former paper ; and the replies I have read, 
or heard, have been in plain terms to affirm the dire&t 
—_— and not only to defend and celebrate the late 
perſons and og but to threaten me with law 
and vengeance for caſting refleftions on ſo many great 


and honourable men, whoſe brrths, virtue, and abilities, 


ge moral; and religion, whoſe love of their country, and 
its conflitation in church and fare, were ſo univerſally - 
lowed ; and all this ſet off with odious com 
er ; 
"#9" x il 

a moſt dangerous criſis, turned out a whole ſett of the 
beſt miniſters, that ever ſerved a prince, without any 
manner of reaſon, but her royal pleaſure, and brought m 
others of a character diretily contrary ? And how ſo vile 
an opinion as this can couſiſt with the leaſt pretence to 
loyalty or good manners, let the world determine. 
I confeſs myſelf fo little a refiner in politics, as not to 
be able to diſcover what other motive, beſides obedience 
to the Queen, a ſenſe of public danger, and a true love 
of their country, joined with invincible could 
ſpirit up thoſe great men, who have now under her Ma- 
jelty's authority undertaken the direction of affairs. 
What can they expect, but the utmoſt efforts of malice, 
domeſtic adverſaries perpetually 


d uſing every art to foment diviſions among them, in 
endix whths ohh the weakeſt, upon any rupture? The 
difficulties muſt encounter are nine times more 
greater than ever: and the proſpetts of int-reſt, after the 
reapings anc. gleanings of fo „ nine times leſs. 
Every misfortune at home or abroad, although the ne- 
ceflary conſequence of former counſels, will be imputed 
to them; and all the good ſucceſs given to the merit of 


hath held your cards all the. 
_— played booty, and loſt your money ; _ 


— celſion in the houſe of Hanover.” It is known enough, 


* 
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755 


and our allies; to find ſome ways of paying the 
« debts of the navy; to ſupport and encourage the 


* church of England; to preſerve the Britiſh conſtitu- 
1. 222 to the union; to maintain the indul- 

gence by law allowed to ſcrupulous conſciences ; and 
* — none but ſuch, as are for the proteſtant ſuc- 


that ſpeeches on theſe occaſions are ever digeſted by the 
advice of thoſe, who are in the chief co 
conſequently, that theſe are the ſentiments of her Ma- 
jeſty's miniſters, as well as her own ; and we ſee the two 
houſes have unanimouſly agreed with her in every arti- 
cle. When the leaſt counterpaces are made to any of 


theſe reſolutions, it will then be time enough fur our 


malecontents to bawl out, popery, perſecution, arbitrary 
„ and the Pretender. . is Þ a lit- 
te hard to think, tber this land can hold but fix men 


of honeſty and ability enough to ſerve their prince and 


country; or that our ſafety ſhould depend upon their 


credit, any more than it would upon the breath in their 
noſtrils. Why ſhould not a revolution in the miniftry be 
ſometimes neceſſary, as well as a revolution in the crown ? 


It is to be preſamed, he former is at leaſt as lawful in it- 


ſelf, and perhaps the experiment not quite fo danger- 


ous. The revolution of the ſar about the earth was for- 
; marly thought — to fabve appearances, 


although it left many difficulties unanſwered ; until phi- 
loſophers contrived a better, which is that of the arb 
revolution about the ſux. This is found upon experience 
to ſave much time and labour, to correct many irregular 


motions, and i better ſited to the reſpett due fun 
3 a fixed ſtar. 
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No. 19- 6 Thurſday, December 14. 1710. 


videar , ot ultra 
5 . — ae; Lare, 


;incipal one, which I take to be the prejudice of parties. 
can I excuſe either fide of this infirmity : I have 


heard the arranteſt drivellers pro and cox commended for 


their ſhrewdneſs, even by men of tolerable 


„ granted 
more than is uſual for an enemy to do, I muſt now take 


— nee defenſeribus ifls, 
Tempus egtt—— 

This is the more to be wondered at, when we conſider 
they have the full liberty of the preis; that they have 
no other way left to recover themſelves ; and that they 
want not men of excellent parts to ſet their arguments in 
the beſt light they will bear. Now, if two men would 
argue on both ſides with fairneſs, good ſenſe, and good 
mauners, it would be no ill entertainment to the town, 
and be the moſt effeftual means to reconcile us. 

Ver. I K But 
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Bur I am ap- (o think, that men of great genius are hard- 
ly brought to proſtitute their pens in a very odious ca, 

which beſccs is more properly undertaken by noiſe and 
im „by groſs railing and ſcurrility, by calumny 
lying, "and by little trifling cavils and _ * 


the wrong place, which thoſe al Hr uſe for arguments 
and anſwers. 


I was well enough pleaſed with a ſtory of one of theſe 


anſwerers, who in a paper laſt week found many faults 
with a late calculation of mine. Being, it ſeems, more 
detply learned than his fellow: Jud payer Yagg? ay 
his anſver with a Latin verſe as well as other folk. 
ee 
ner, that would pretend to tax accounts; and turnin 
over Virgil he had the luck to find theſe words, 


-fugiant examina tax: : 


So down they went, and out they would have come, if 


one of his unlucky prompters had not hindered it. 

I here declare, once tor all, that if theſe will 
not be quiet; I ſhall take the bread out of their mouths, 
and wer the Examiner myſelf; which I proteſt I have 


„ oh Sore dns ondroy, "4 


z neither have thoſe anſwers been written or publiſh- 


4  privity, as malicious people are pleaſed to 
_ give out; 14 believe the common 


"Dor the friends of this paper have given me more us 
ceeaſineſs with their impatience, than its enemies by their 
_ anſwers. I heard myſelf cenſured laſt week by ſome of 


1 — for promiſing to diſcover the corruptians of 


The letter, on the other fide, are thundering out their 
anathemas againſt me for diſcovering ſo many. I am at 


done z my ot more importance, than that of 


ceſigu being 
writing only to gratify the ſpleen of one fide, or provoke 
that of the other, —_ 4. have both 


a loſs how to decide between theſe contraries, and ſhall 
therefore preceed after my own way, as [ have hitherto 


the late adminiſtracion, but n ; 
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1 ſhall therefore go on to relate ſome facts, that, in 


my humble opinion were no hindrance to the change of 


The firſt I ſhall mention, was that of introducing cer- 
tain new phraſes into the court ſtyle, which had been 
very ſeldom, or never, made uſe of in former times. 
They uſually run in the following terms: Madam, I 
« cannot ſerve you while iuch a one is in oyment. 
« [defire, humbly, to refign my commiſſion, if Mr. 
continues Secretary of State. I cannot anſwer that the 
« city will lend money, unleſs my L—d —— be Prefi- 
« dent of the council. I muſt beg leave to ſurrender, 
% except —— has the ſtaff. I muſt not accept the ſeals, 
% ynleſs — comes into the other office.” This hath been 


the language of late years from ſubjects to their Prince. 


Thus they ſtood upon terms, and muſt have their own 
conditions to ruin the nation. Nat this dutiful manner 
of capitulating had ſpread ſo far, that every under-ftrap- 
per began at length ro perk up and aſſume ; he ehe 
a regiment ; or his ſon muſt be a Major; or his brother 
2. elſe he threatened to vote according ta his cun- 
Another of their glorious attempts was the clauſe in- 
tended in the bill for the encouragement of learning, 
taking off the obligation upon tellows of colieges in 


univerſities to enter upon holy orders: the defign of 


which, as I have heard the undertakers often confeſs, was 
to remove ihe care of educating youth out of the hands 
of the ciergy, who are apt to infuſe into their pupils too 
great a regard for the church and the monarchy. But 


_ There was a farther ſecret in this clauſe, which may beſt 


be diſcovered by the firſt projectors, or at leaſt the gar- 
blers of it; and theſe are ka$&wn to be Collins and Tindal, 
in conjunction with a moſt pious lawyer, their diſciple. 
What ſhall we fay to their prodigious ſkill in arithme- 
tic, diſcovered ſo conſtantly in their deciſion of elections; 
which they were able ro make out by the rule of falſe 
that three were more than three and twenty, and 


than fifty? Nay, it was a maxim, which I never heard 


any of them diſpu:e, that in determining ions Z 
were not to conſider, where the right — which, & 
2 be true to the cauſe. This 

8 they 
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. 2 © who lay 


rough pavement, and in the morning w 


could poſſibly be that made him reſt fo ill, —— 


fee a Codes under him, imputed the uncafineſs of his 


lodging to that. I remember likewiſe the ſtory of a giant | 


in Rabelais, who uſed to feed upon wind-mills ; but was 


unfortunately choaked with a ſmall lump of freſb butter : 


before a warm oven. 


And here I cannot but obſerve, how very refined ſome 


people are in their generoſity and gratitude. There is a 


F of what ſex) who for 
many years paſt was the conſtant mark and butt, againſt 
which aur preſent malecontents uſed to diſcharge their 


reſentment ; upon whom they beflowed all the terms of 


ſcurnility, that malice, envy, and indignation could in- 
vent; whom they publicly accuſed of every vice, that 


can poſſeſs a human heart; pride, covetouſneſs, ingrati- 


E oppreſſion, treachery, diſſimulation, violence, and 
ary, all in the higheſt extremes: but of late they have 


changed their language on a ſudden ; that perſon is now 
bs moſt faĩchful and juſt, that ever ſerved a prince; that 
perſon, originally differing from them in principles as 
far as eaſt from weſt, but united in practice, and falling 
together, they are now reconciled, and find twenty re- 
ſemblances between each other, which they could never 
diſcover beiore, Tanti eſt, ut placeam tibi perire ! But 
The Lady Mat.am 
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ſhut up, except a very few ; when one or two ſtood con- 


Where the differenc 
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. But to return: How could it be ſuffered in a 
preferment ſhould be 


The wiſcſt prince by the neceſſity of affairs, the miſre- 
ions of deſigning men; or the innocent miſtakes 
of a good predeceſſor, 44 


indulgence. They impoſed an hundred zefts ; but could ne- 


ver be prevailed on to diſpenſe witn, or take off the ſmalleſt, 
or even to admit of acc conformity ; but went on 
daily (as their apoſtle Tindal expreſſeth it) narrowing 
their terms of communion, pronouncing nine parts in ten 


of the kingdom heretics, and ſhutting them out of the 


pale of their church. Theſe very men, who talk ſo much 


ol a comprehenſion in religion among us, how came they to 


allow 10 little of it in golitics, which is their ſole religion ? 
You ſhall hear them pretendingto bewail the animoſities 

kept up between the church of England and diſſenters, 
es in opinion are fo few and inconfi- 


 derable ; yet theſe very ſons of mederaticx were pleaſed 
do excommunicate every man, who diſagreed with them in 
the ſmalleſt article of their political creed, or who refuſed 
do receive any new article, how diſſicult ſoever to digeſt, 


which 


which the leaders im poſed at pleaſure to ſerve their qwn 
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I will quit this ſubject for the preſent, when I have 
N * There was a great King in 
* whoſe dominions were bounded on the north by the 
Lr Lord, who 
2 
c maſter's 
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2 der 
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© to be terms, and 
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It is certain, that the art of war hath ſuffered great 
changes almoſt in every age and country of the world ; 
however, there are ſome maxims relating to it, that will 
be eternal truths, and which every reaſonable man muſt 


allow 


In 
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In the early times of Greece and Rome;.the armies of 
thoſe ſtates were compoſed of their citizens, who took no- 


pay, becauſe the was their own ; and therefore 


the war was uſually decided in one campaign ; or, if it 
laſted longer, yet in winter the ſoldiers returned to their 
ſeveral callinge, and were not diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
of the people. The Gothic governments in Europe, al- 


though they were of military inſtitution, yet obſerved al- 


moſt the ſame method. I ſhail inſtance only here in Eng- 
land: hoſe who held lands in capite of the King, were 
obliged to attend him in his wars with a certain number 
of men, who all held lands from them at eaſy rents on that 
condition. Thcſe fought. without pay; and, when the ſer- 
vice was over, returned agaia to their farms. It is record- 


ed of William Rufus, that being abſent in Normandy, 


and engaged in a war wirh his brother, he ordered twen- 
ty thouſand men to be raiſc d, and ſent over from hence 
to ſupply his army; but having ſtruck up a peace before 
they were embarked, he gave them leave to diſband up- 
on condition they would pay him ten ſhillings a man, 


"which amounted to a :nighry ſum in thoſe days. 


| Conſider a kingdom as a great family, whereof the 


Prince is the father, and it will appear plainly, that mer- 


cenary troops are only ſervants armed either ro awe the 


children at home, or elſe to defend from invaders the fa- 


mily, who are other ĩſe employed, and chuſe to contri- 
bute out of their ſtock for paying their defenders, rather 
than leave their affairs to be neglected in their abſence. 
The art of making ſoldiery a trade, and keeping armies 
in pay, ſeems wt wag. Herb ited wy two originals: the 
was aſur patian; w lar men deſtroyed the 
their own hands, which they were forced to maintain by 
hiring guards to bridle the people. Such were antiently 


che tyrants in moſt of the ſmall ſtates of Greece; and 


were thoſe in ſeveral parts of Italy about three or 
four centuries ago, as Machiavel informs us. The other 
original of mercenary armies ſeems to have riſen from 
larger kingdoms, or common-wealchs,which had ſubdued 
provinces at a diſtance, and were forced to maintain 
troops upon them to prevent inſurrections from the na- 
tives. 6*** II CO IE 
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of old; Venice and Holland at this day, as well as moſt 


— — So that mercenary forces in a free 


> r commonwealth, ſeem only ne- 
ceſſary either their conqueſts (which in 
fuch r op t tw extend two fre) 
— war at a diſtance. 
In hi lf which at preſent i is our moſt important 
_ caſe, there are certain maxims, that all wite governments 
have obſerved. 
The firſt I ſhall mention is, that no private man ſhould 


have a commiſſion to be General for life, let his merit and 


ſervices be ever ſo great. Or, it a Prince be 
brought to offer ſuch a commiſion in one hand, let him 


, uſually 5 
rr 
—— the old one; who often returned before the 
next election, and, according as he had merit, was ſent 
to command in ſome other part: which perhaps was 
continued to him for A ſecond, and ſometimes a third 


ſay, General for life ; which 
and the will of utterly 
But in his time the Romans were 
— 44 — any vr fem 
into their morals and diſcipline. However, we ſee there 


ing any ſuch dread- 
a wiſe prince, or ſtate, 
may 
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criminal, and ought to be entered ſo upon record, to ter- 


in waris, to beep the military power in abſolute ſubjee- 
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| be a gras dead, fovely theſe pracemcs be 2 : 
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barely refuſe it without ſhewing any marks of their 
diſpleaſure. the the ryan fs be ove ace to Mid 


ify others in time to come from venturing to make it. 
EN. note  b+ erred by Rant 


limited, as the adminiftration ſhall 
they are largely paid in profit and honour. The whole 


ſyſtem by which armi-s are governed, is quite alien from 


the peaceful inſtitutions of ſtates at home; and if the re- 
wards be fo inviting as to tempt a ſenator to take a poſt 
in the army, whilſt he is there on his duty, he ought to 
conſider himſelf in no other capacity. I know not an 
Ort of men ſo apt as ſoldiers are to reprimand thoſe, who 
preſume to interfere in what relates to their trade. When 
they hear any of us, in a coffee- houſe, wondering that 
ſuch a victory was not purſued ; complaining that ſuch 
a town colt more men and m than it was worth to 
take it ; or that ſuch an opportunity was loſt of fighting 
the enemy ; they preſently reprove us, and often with 
juſtice enough, for meddling in matters out of our 


| ſphere; and clearly convince us of our miſtakes by terms 


of art, that none of us underſtand. Nor do we eſcape 


ſo; forthey reflect with the utmoſt contempr on our ig- 


norance; that we, who fir at home in eaſe and ſecurity, 
never ſtirring from our fire-fides, ſhould pretend, from 


| books and general reaſon to argue upon military affairs; 


which after all, if we may judge from the ſhare of intel- 
lectuals in ſome who are ſaid to excel that way, is not 
ſo very profound, or difficult a ſcience. But, if there 
be any weight in what they offer, as 


weaker pretence to concern themſelves in matters of the 

28282 always either far above, or much be- 

e their capacities. Soldiers may as well pretend to 

preſcribe rules for trade, to determine points in philoſo- 

phy, to be moderators in an affembly of divines, or di- 

rect in 2 court of juſtice, as to miſplace their talent in. 
K 5 examining. 


eld the iſland by Major Generals, we received moſt admi- 


accuſe or ſuſpe&t any body, fince the ſecond is pernicious 


= , to each other and to 


maxim to endeavour 
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affairs of ſtate, in what relates ta the 
, who — Rok to be ill cho- 
when approved by them. ik wars de nin : 
how pernicious all ſteps of this nature have been 
y parts and ages of the world. I ſhall only pro- 
two at preſent ; one in Rome, the other in Eng. 
The firſt is of Cæſar: when he came to the city 
with his ſoldiers to ſettle the niſtry, there was an end 
of their liberty for ever. The { was in the 
rebellion againit K. Charles I. The King and both 
houſes were agreed upon the terms of a peace; but the 
officers of the army, as Ludlow relates it, ſet a guard 
upon the houſe of Commons, took a liſt of the members, 
and kept all by force out of the houſe except thoſe wh 
were for bringing the King to a trial. Some years at- 
ter, when they erected a military government, and rul- 


228 
choice 
ſen as 
ſhew, 
in man 
duce tw 
land. 


rable inſtances of their ſkill in politics. Lo tay the truth, 
ſuch formidable flicklers can have but two reaſons for de- 
firing to interfere in the adminiftration ; the firſt is that 

of Cæſar and Cromwell, of which God forbid I ſhould 


enough, and that is, to preſerve thoſe in power who are fir 
perpetuating a war, rather than ſee athers advanced, who, 
they are ſure, will aſe all proper means to promote a ſafe | 
and honourable peace. | 
Thirdly, Since it is obſerved cf armies, that in the 


preſent age they are brought to ſome degree of humani- I 


without which they 
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I have heard it mentioned as a common practice laſt au- 


tumn, ſomewhere or other, to drink damnation and confuſion 
(and this with circumitances very aggravating and hor- 
OMEN ACTON © obo het cap ind 
out the a; that is to ſay, to thoſe perſons 


-_ her Majeity has thaught fit to employ in her 


ſt affairs, with ſomething more thon a glance againſt 


* if. And if it be ture, that theſe 


orgies 
with certain doubtful ard of fanding 2 
2 who without queſtion them, 
any man conſider the conſequence of ſuch — 
if they ſhould happen to ſpread. I could only with for 
the honour of the army, as well as of the Queen and 
„that a remedy had been applied to the diſeaſe 


in the place and time where it grew. If men of ſuch 


Ar able to propagate them in a camp, and 
were ſure of a General far life, who had any tincture of 


ambition, we might * bid fare wel to miniſters and 


liaments, whether new or old. 
Jam only ſorry, ſuch an accident hath happened to- 


_ wards the cloſe of a war; when it is chiefly the inte- 
reſt of thoſe gentlemen, who have poſts in the army, to 
| behave themſelves in ſuch a manner, as might encou- 
rage the leg ſlature to make ſome proviſion for them, 


when there will be no further need of their ſervice. 
They are to confider themſelves as perſons, by their 
education, unqualified for many other ſtations of life. 


Their fortunes will not ſuffer them to re:ain to a party 
after its fall, nor have they weight or abilities to help 
towards its reſurrefien. Their future dependence is 


wholly upon the prince and parliament, to which they 
will never make theis way by ſolemn execrations of the = 
28 
D her people. This unhap- 
e «gen pals for an uncon - 
troulable 14 buſineſs, 
une of war hath raiſed ſeve- 
ral perſons up to ſwelling titles, and great commands 
over numbers of men, which they are too apt to transfer 
along with them into civil life, and a in all com- 
panics, as if they were at the head their regiments, 
with a fort of deportment, that ought to have been 
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behind in that ſhort 
me in mind of a dialogue i 
ing one of their predece ſſors over 


— tn@ heavy 3 * But, aid be, cre eulit cher 
, thoſe high ſwelling words, and that 
— becauſe they were of no uſe on the other 
fide the water. Thas, if of that ceray of militzey gran 

deur, . re 
muck more for the intereſt of owners, ard leſs of- 
fenfive to their fellow - ſubjects. | 


pride and 


ee. 253. „ 28. 1710. 


HOEVER is a true lover of our 


deavours are dail L. coy rote 


ement, and ſhall in convenient time go on with the 


_ reſt. Hitherto 1 have confined myſelf to thoſe of the 
| Rate; but, with the good leave of ſome who think it a 
matter of ſmall moment, I mall now take liberty to ſay 
* the church. 
For ſeveral years paſt there hath not, I think, in Eu- 
rope been r men upon ſo unhappy a foot as 
gland; nor more treated by thofe 
— hom hom they 


trip off his armour and fine cloaths, y er ill thought him D 


conſtitution, 
muſt needs be pleaſed to ſee what ſucceſsful en- 


deſerved much better | 
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will, next to have | 
1 their 
merit and eminent ſervices to his who, 


without ſuch never 
have been It ſhould 
likewiſe be honour-of 
- the London divines, 4 times they 
againſt popery, that ever appeared i orld. At the 
revolution the body of the clergy joined heartily in the 
common cauſe (ec few, whole ſu perhaps 
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prerogative ; cenſured for their pride, and ſcorned for 
their meanneſs of ſpirit. The repreſentatives ot the lower 
clergy were railed at for diſputing the power of the bi- 
a oy my ren npe and abuſed 


12 
44 yer — * complaints againſt their 
— the men of wit employed to turn the 
prieſthood itſelf into ridicule : in ſhort, groaning every 
where under the weight of poverty, oppreſſion, con- 
| rempt, and obloquy A tair return for the time and mo- 
ney ſpent in their education to fit them for the ſervice of 
the altar; and a fair encouragement tor worthy men to 
come into the church ! However it may be ſome com. 
fort for perſons of that holy function, that their divine 
founder, as well as his Harbinger, met with the like re- 
ception : Fohn came neither eating nor drinking, and . 
be 3555 r 425 


ing, and they ſay, Behold a glutton and 4 wine-bibber, Cc. 


In this deplorable ſtate of the clergy, nothing but the 


hand of providence, working by its glorious inſtrument 
„could have been able to turn the people's 
ſurpriſingly in their tavour. This Princeſs, de- 


ſtined for the ſafety of Europe, and a bleſſing to ker ſub- 


jects, began her reign with a noble benefaction to the 
church; and it was hoped the nation would have fol- 


which 1s always was Ah for life, ſublilting 


neighbour. Theſe men take it into their imagination, 
that trade can never flourith, unleſs the country be- 


receptacle for all nations, religions, 
5 8 


— and ofern as the merry of amy powunſes 
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jeſty of a crown, the honour of nobility, a Sr 

of iſtracy : we can encourage art: ſcien- 
NY lo and clergy, and ſuffer our 


try to live in a decent, itable manner; yer till 
will remain hands 'ufficient for trade and manufactures, 
which do always indeed deſerve the beſt encouragement, 
but not to a degree of ſending every living foul into the 
ware-houſe or the work hop. 

This try of republican politics hath done infinite 

among us. Tothis we owe thoſe noble ſchemes 

of treating Chaſtianity as a ſyſtem of ſpeculative opinions, 
— — 
being, r 4 a creature of the ſtate ; 


paſſag in the Revelations, where the ſerpent with s EVN 
out of his mouth water after the woman hike a 
be might cauje her to be carried away of the 
As EARTH beſped the Woman, — 2 
a bad _ 4p wo which the 
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The EXAMINER croſs examined ; or, A full anſiuer 


you an examiner ? He talks in one of his inſipid papers 


rere 
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verſed in thoſe parts of knowlege, which are 
proper for it. e 
delivered upon were not made 


the prolacutur 
blic j perhaps 
82 N 
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might have made up 22 what 3s wanted in | 
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n daun c, que latent in finn 


latione officii, aut in aligus neceſſitudinis nomine. 


The following anſwer is written in the true ſtyle, and 


with the uſual candour of ſuch pieces; which I have 
imitated to the beſt of my ſkill, and doubt not but the 
reader will be extremely ſatisfied with it. 


to the laſt EXAMINER. 


I durſt be fo bold with this author, I would 
aſk him a familiar ; Pray, Sir, who made 


of eight or nine thouſand corruptions, while we were at 
the head of affairs ; yet in all this time he hath hardly 


produced fifty : 
Parturiunt montes, &c. Hor. 

But I ſhall confine myſelf at preſent to his laſt paper. 

He te'ls us, the began her reign with a noble bene. 


Faction to the church. Here is prieftcraft with a witneſs ! 


Fhis is the conftant language our high- flyers, to 
bo pagan rep po per Fx vs be 
een But this is not 
; for in the very next line he lay s, it was hoped the 
You ſee the 


faction begins already to ſpeak out: 


. anceſtors; but it is 
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Time and nurtality, he ſays, can only remedy theſe incumue- 


cert ũn bi 


ſtamp. Not fo falt : you are not yet fo ſure of your 
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from 2 man, who at one blow endeavours to ruin our 
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niencies in the church: that is, in other words, when 
are dead, we ſhall have others of our own 


game. We have already got one comfortable loſs in Spain, 
bo Wd YE, fo 12 of 
our Junto had a merry meeting at the huvſe of their 
great proſelyte, on the very day we received the happy- 
news. One or two more ſuch S ls would perhaps ſet 
us right again ; and then we can employ mortality, as 


well as others. He concludes with wiſhing, that three 


letters, ſpoken when the prolicutur was prejented, were 
nade public. I ſuppoſe he would be content 2 


2 THE EXAMINER Now 
Ire hes, 


Havin th 7 9 "WR and ſatisfaftory atſmer = 
—— Hogg 9 — 
— , which, is to prove by ſeveral undeniable 
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diſplay our merits to the world upon that weighty article. 
27 tu wtalonniy wars ha A 
ten in braſs for an eternal memorial; the rather, becauſe | 
bor the future the church muſt endeavour to ſtand unſup. 


Lf god of, and will Veer ri expired in doing it their | 


good office, and will never riſe to preſerve it any | 


donde mabuetc cos endeavours of theſe 
church defenders, —— 2 — 
1 as well as ornaments of it by their exem- 


d Pull els ws, thre uf a | 
» that the truth may be manifeft ; and therefore by | 
due courſe of reaſoning, the more hereſies there are, the 
more manifeſt will the truth be made. 'This being ma- 
turely conſidered by theſe lovers cf the church, they en- 


herefies 
_ to many as they could, | 


propagate as 

light of the truth ſhine the clearer. | 

Sec To ſhew their zeal for the church's defence, 
they t the care of it entirely out of the hands of Ges 
almighty (becauſe that was a foreign juriſdiction) and mace 
it their own creature, depending — rogether upon them; 
ary be pogo que bye pt cnet 
1 a ef ©. 

Thirdly, Becauſe charity is the moſt celebrated of all | 
chriſtian virtues, therefore they extended theirs beyond all | 


bounds ; . 
ſenters, were ready to open it to all comers, and break 
down its walls, rather than that any thould want room 
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noble project for the ſafety of the church had ano- 
whereof upon a 


lay open. 
a prefbyterian 


ſeveral to the eſfabliſbed church; and 
when ĩt came to the qualifications of all thoſe, who were 
to enter on any office, the compiler had taken ſpecial 
care to make them large enough for all Chriſtians what- 
ſoever, NN the very Sede end by in- 
to an oath) which Quakers are obliged to | 4 
former a& of parli ; as I ſhall here ſet them down: 


1 A I. profeſs faith in God the Father, and in Je- 


* ſus Chriſt his eternal ſon, the true God; and in the 
« Holy Spirit, one God; bleſſed for evermore ; and do 
© acknowledge the holy ſcriptures of the Old and New 
** Teſtament to be given by divine infpiration,” This 
bill was carried to the chief readers, for their approba- 
tion, with theſe terrible words turned into an oath. 
What ſhould they do? Thoſe few among them, who 
fancied they believed in God, were ſure they did not be- 
lievein Chriſt, nn , 
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Bible ; and they were as ſure that every body knew their 
in thoſe matters, which i they had been 


too ſincere to diſguiſe ; how e could they 
rr Es Re | 


tion with Tindal, Toland, Coward, Collins, Clendon, 
and all the tribe of Free-thinkers, and ſo give 4 cad 


to weak unbelievers? Upon this nice point of honourand 
_ conſcience the matter was huſhed, the project to« repeal. 


evil 


the 
of 


the two. 


veſt was great, and the labourers fi few, and. becauſe they 
3 9 uduble of lay- 
2228 were willing to n 


whatſoever, to prevent that terrible c. nſe quence of | 


one te. who thought a hand from under a 


cloak as eftectual as from lawn ſleeves. And indeed what | 


could more contribute to the advancement of true 
on, than a bill of general zaturalization for prieſthood ? 


Fifthly, In order to fix religion in the minds of men, | 


becauſe truth never appears io fair as when confronted 


with talſhood, they directed books to be publiſhed, that | 


denicd the being of a God, the divinity ot the /econd and 


third perfun, che truth or All revelation, and the immor- 
tality of the foul. To this we owe that great tenſe of 


religion, that reſpect and kindneis to the clergy, and 
that true love of virtue, ſo manifeſt of late years among 
the youth of our nation. Nor could any thing be more 
| diſcreet, than to leave the merits of each caute to ſuch 
judges ; who mgat otherwiſe fall uncer 

the ſlavery of believing by education and prejudice. 
Sixthly, Becauſe nothing io muc n diſir acts the thoughts, 
as too great variety of ſubjects, ther c fore they had kind- 
4 to preicribe the clergy what ſubje its 
| upon, and in what manner, tht they 


might 1 and this no doubt was a proper 


| work for ſuch hands, ſo thoroughly verſed in the thear; 
and practice of all Chriitian duties. 

 Seventhly, To fave crouble and expence to the clergy, 
they contrived that conrecations ſhould meet as ſeldom a 
poſſible; and, when they were ſuffered to aſſemble, 
would never allow them to meddle with any butineſs; 
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reft let fall, and the Jacrament let as the ſmaller | 
Theſe pillars of the church, becauſe the bur. | 
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was a certain cl "who graded way gens 
ſermons, and that only way w pet a flop to fuck in- 


would 

hopeful project unhappily miſcarried. 
eG 
the good of the church, which were common to all 

| incipal men of our party; but, if my 
rawing towards an end, * 22 8 
particular perions, w 
. the charac- 
ter ſo juſtly due to the whole body. I ſhall at 
mention only two, and illuſtrate the merits of cach by 


2 matter of fact. 


That 
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thening of nature. | diſcovered, proſecuted, and 
condemned to pay a thouſand pound; ; which ſum was 
all employed to ſupport the church, as no doubt the bene- 
meant it. 

r 2 ſame writer is 
thought to point at under name of Will. Bigamy. 
This gentleman, knowing that marriage fees were a con- 


marry | 
was alive, convincing her of the lawfulneſs by ſuch ar- 
guments, as he did not doubt would make others follow 
the ſame example. Theſe he had drawn up in writing, 


with intention to publiſh for the general good: and it 1s 
hoped, he may not have leiſure to finiſh them. 


FAM fatisfied, that no reaſonable man of either party 


can juſtly be offended at any thing, I faid in one of | 


my papers relating to the army. From the maxims I 


there laid down perhaps many perſons may conclude, 


that I had a mind, the world ſhould think there had been 


in Orcades on one fide, and the weſtern coaſts of Ire- 
land on the other, the Examiner may want a hey in ſeve- 


ral parts, which I wiſh I could furniſh them with. As to 


the French King, I am under no concern at all : * 


— 


rz targets rtr 5 


Sies 


* 
5 
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he hath left off reading my papere, and by what he hath 


found in them, diſlikes our proceedings more than ever; 


and intends, either to make great additions to his armies, 
or propoſe new terms tor a peace. So falſe is that, which 
is commonly of his mighty ſatisfaction in our 
change of miniſtry. Ae 


— 2 — Britain muſt either 


— hound have never heard, or never regarded 
n which mentions 
„ eee pology for it. 

And firſt I declare (becauſe we live in a miitaken world) 
that in hinting at ſome proceedings, where:n a few per- 
ſons are ſaid to be concerned, I did not intend to charge 
them upon the body of the army. I have too much de- 


teſted that barbarous injultice among the writers of a 


late party to be ever —— of it myſclf ; I mean the ac- 

ſocieties for the crimes of a few. On the other 

fide, I muſt take leave to believe, that armies are no 
more exempt from corruptions than other numbers of 

men. The maxims propoſed were occ iſionally introduc- 

ed by the report of certain facts, which I am bound to 

are tr e, becauſe I am fure, conſidering what 


hath paſſed, it would be a crime to think otherwiſe. All 


poits in the army, all ments at court, and many 
others are, or ought to be, given and reſumed at the mere 


K Prince; yet when I fee a great officer 


made in the court, or the miniftry, and 


dis under the moſt juſt and gracious Princeſs that erer 


reigned, I muſt — conclude, it is done upon pru- 
dent conſi lerations, and for ſome great demerit in the 
ſufferers. But then is not the puniſhment ſufficient ? 
I it generous, or charitable, to trample on the aifortu- 
nate, and their faults to the world in the ſtrong- 
eſt colours? And would it not ſuit better with magna- 
nimity, as well as common good nature, to leave them 
a quiet to their own thoughts and repentance ? Yes, 
without queſtion ; provided it could be ſo contrived, tha: 
their names, as well as actions, might be forgotten 
for ever; ſuch an att of oblivion would be for the honour 
Vor. II. L of 
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regard to the opinions in diſpute. Shall they, 
loſt all power and love of the — 
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is a point, wherein the civil and military politics have al- 
ways diſagreed: and for that reaſon I ed it 


in all free governments, that the latter ſhould be abſolute- 


ly in ſuhjection to the former; otherwiſe one of theſe 
two inconveniencies muſt ariſe, either to be 


tributed their 
it their fault, 


net; and the neglect of this, whether proceedirg from 
or corruption, accordirg to the uſual uncer- 
tainty of wars, may be of the moſt fatal conſequence to 
the nation. For, pray, let me repreſent our condition in 

ſuch a light, as I believe both par: ies will allow, though 
not the conſequences I ſhall deduce from it. 


_ who, beſides all virtues, that can enter intothe compo- 


capable of being deceived that exceſs of neſs, 
-which makes her judge of ot — — 
her management, in order to contribute to the public, 
which in proportian ſhe doth, and that voluntarily, be- 
yond any of her ſubjects; but from her own nature ge- 
' nerous and charitable to all, who wart or deſerve ; and, 
in order to excrciſe thoſe virtues, derying herſelf all en- 


tertainments of expence, which many other enjoy. 
Then, if we look abroad, at leaft in Flanders, our arms 
have been crowned wih perpetual ſucceſs in battles and 
ſieges; not to mention ſeveral fortunate actions in Spain. 
_ Theſe facts being thus ftated, which none can deny; it 
is natural to aſt, how we have improved ſuch advan- 
tages, and to what account they have turned? I hal: ule 
no diſcouragi-g terins. When a patient grows daily 
worſe by the tampering of mountebanks, there 5 
Si in 


- in war, or to turn the civil inflitution into a military. 5 


e have been for above nine years bleſt with a Queen, 
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| Queen faw through their defigns ; that they 
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ching left but to call in the beſt phyſicians, before the 
caſe grows deſpera: e. But I would aſk whether France, 


or any other kingdom, would have made ſo little uſe of 


ſuch prodigious opportunities ? the fruits whereof could 
never have fallen to the ground without the extremeſt 
degree of folly an d corruption: and where thoſe have 
lain, let the world judge. Inſtead of aiming at peace, 
while we had the advantage of the war, which hath 
been the perpetual maxim ot all wiſe ſtates, it hath been 
reckoned factious and malignant even to expreſs our 
wiſhes For it; and ſuch a condition impoſed, as was ne- 
ver oſſered to any prince, who had an inch of ground to 
ailpute ; que enim eff cenditis pacis, in qua ei, cum quo 


gacem facias, nihil concedi pateſt ? 


It is not obyious to conceive what could move men, 
who fat at home, and were called to conſult upon tae 
gnod of the kingdom, to be {> utterly averſe from put- 
ting an en dl ty a long, expenſive war, which the victori- 
ous, as well as conquered fide, were heartily weary of. 


hed no ſhave in the honnur 3; they had made 
tune, and were at the head of all affairs. But they well 


ly loſt the hearts of the clergy; that the landed men 
were againſt them; that rhey were deteſted by the body 


5 ing n up 
credit with the bank, and other ſtocks, which would be 


neither formidable nor neceſſary, when the war was at 


crown had not interpoſed, and rather ventured the acci- 
dental effects of their malice, than ſuch dreadful conſe- 
q42nces ot tnc ir power. Aad indeed if the former danger 
had bien greater, than ſome hoped or fearcd, I ſee no 
cuuculty in the choice, which was the ſame with his, who 


| tid be bad rather be devoured by wolves than by rats. I 


therefore {till inſiſt, that we cannot wonder at, or find 
fault with, the army for concurring with the miniſtry, 
; 5 | v 2 , 
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which was for prolonging the war. The inclination is 


＋ Fri 22 
e 


direct falſhoods in poin 
thought worth examining, which I ſhall 
ly do, whed 5 tad an opyretuny. 


No. 24. Thurſday, January 18, 1910. 
Parva momenta in ſperm metumgae 1 ani mos. 
Hz are natural to moſt men, 


ine complexions; and among 


TIN 
are ſeldom without ſome grounds. Even in deſperate ca- 


ſes, where it is impoſſible they ſhould have any founda- 


tion, they are oſten affected to keep a countenance, and 
make an enemy think we have ſome reſource, which 
they know nothing of. This appears to have been tor 


| ſeveral months paſt the condition of thoſe people, whom 
| am forced, for want of other phraſes, to call the ruin- 


ed party. They have taken up fince their fall ſome real, 
and ſome pretended hopes. When the Earl of Sunder- 
land was diſcarded, they hoped her Majeſty would pro- 
ceed no farther in the change of her miniltry ; and had 


the inlolence to miſrepreſent her words to foreign ſtates. 
They hoped no- body durit adviie the diſſolution of the 
nt. When this was done, and further alterations 


made in court, they bepe./, and endeavoured ta ruin the 


eredit of the nation. They likewiſe: hoped, that we 


Aan 


enge rs og gs . Sars 2 


I ſhall briefly examine this point, by ſhew 


43055 by 


Greece, and ſometimes in IA. that thoſe very men, 
who have contributed to ſhake off a former tyranny, 
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ſhould have ſome terrible loſs abroad, which would force 
us to unravel all, and begin again u pon their bottom. 


But of all their hopes, err 
than that, which they 
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re 2 
reaſoners are well enough convinced, Now vain all ſuch 
hopes maſt be: but for the reſt, the wiſcſt of them ſeem 
to have been very ill judges of the people's diſpoſitions ; 


che want of which knowledge was a prineiꝑal occaſion to 


haſten their ruin ; for ſurely, had | ſolpetted which 


= the = current inclined [1 never would have 


it by that impeachment. I therefore conclude, 
they generally are fo blind, as to imagine ſome comfort 
from this fantaſtical opinion ; that the of En- 


gland are at preſent diſtratied, but will come to 
_ their ſenſes 


—— — | 
the cauſes and ſymptoms 1 ; and how 
1 — natural bent and enen 5 

It is Machiavel's obſervation, that the people, when 


leſt to their own judgment, do ſeldom miſtake their true 


intereſts; and indeed they naturally love the conftitution, 

—＋ 1 are born under; never deſiring to change, but un- 

322 preſfions. ——_— > 
ev 


eral means. hath often happened in 


have, inſtead of reſtoring the old conſtitution, deluded 
the people into a worſe and more ignominious ſlavery. 
Beſides, all great changes have the ſame effect upon com- 
monwealths, that thunder hath upon liquors, making the 
dregs fly up to the top; the loweſt Plebeians riſe to the 
heads of affairs, and there preſerve themſelves, by repre- 
ſenting the nobles, and other friends to the old govern- 
ment as enemies to the — The encouraging of new 

myfteries 
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and new deities, with the pretences of farther 


ſerved to prevent them from fencing againſt real dangers 
at home. By theſe and the like arts, in conjunction with 
a great depravity of manners, and a weak or corrupt ad- 


_ miniſtration, the madneſs of the people hath riſen to 


ſuch a height, as to break in pieces the whole frame of 
the beſt inſtituted governments. But however ſuch 
great frenzies, being artificially raiſed, are a perfect force 
and conſtraint pon human nature; and under a wiſe 
iteddy prince will certainly decline of themſelves, ſettling 


like the ſea after a ftorm ; and then the true bent and 


genius of the people will appear. Antient and modern 
ſtory are full of inſtances to illuſtrate what I fay. 
In our own ifland we had a great example of a long 
madneſs in the people, kept up by a thouſand artifices, 
like r medicines, until the confl itution was de- 
z yet the malignity being ſpent, and the humour 
| — that ſerved to foment 22 the uſurpers 
could fix upon a new ſcheme, the people ſuddenly reco- 
vered, and peaceably reſtored the old conſtitution. 


From what I have offered, it will be eaſy to decide, 


whether this late change in the diſpoſition of the people 


785 vas a new madneſs, or a recovery from an old one. Nei- 
ther do | fee how it can be proved, that ſuch a change 


had in any circumſtance the leaſt ſymptoms of madneſs, 
whether my deicription of it be right, or no. It is agreed, 

that the trueſt way of judging the diſpoſition of the peo- 
ple in the choice of their repreſentatives is by computing 


the county elections; and in theſe it is manifelt, that 


five in fix are entirely for the preſent meaſures; although 
the court was lo far from interpoling its credit, that 


there was no ch.nge in the admiralty, not above one or 


two in the lieutenancy, nor any other methods uſed to 


influence elections. The free, unextorted addreſſes ſent 


ſome time before trom every part of the kingdom plainly 
ſhew<cd, what fort of bent the people had taken, and from 


what motives. The election of members for this great 


city, carried, contrary to all conjefture, againſt the unit- 
ed interelt of thoſe two great bodies, the Bank and Eaſt- 


in religion, hath likewiſe been a frequent topic io 
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the bulk of landed men in England generall 
tories. So that this change muſt be allowed to be ac- 
cording to the natural genius and diipoſition of the peo- 
ple ; whether it were juſt and reaſonable in itſelf, or no. 
Notwithſtanding all which, you ſhall frequently hear 
C—_— y and deci- 
y pronounce, that the preſent miniſtry cannot poſſi- 
bly Hand. Now, they who affiru this, if they believe 


themſelves, muſt ground their opinion upon the iniquity 


of the lat being ſo far eitabliſhed and deeply rooted, that 
no endea vours of honeſt men will be able to reſtore things 
to their former ſtate. Or elle theſe reaſoners have been 
y miſled by twenty years miſmanagement, that they have 
forgot our conſtitution, and talk as if our monarchy and 
revolution began together. Bur the body of the people 


is wiſer; and by the choice they have made, ſhew they 


J> underiland our conftituticn, and would bring it back 
to the vid form; which if che new miniiters take care to 
maintain, they will and ought to itand ; otherwiſe they 
may fall like their predeceſſors. But I think, we may 
eaſily foreſee what a parliament, freely choſen, without 


_ threatening or corruption, is likely to do, when no man 


hall be in any danger to loſe his place by the freedom of 


his price. 


| But, who are thoſe advancers of this apinion, that the - 


preſent miniſtry cannot hold ? It muſt be either ſuch as 
are afrail to be called to an account, in caſe it ſhould 
hold: or thoie, who keep offices, from which ochers 
better qualified, were removed, and may reaſonably ap- 
prehend to be turned out for worthier men to come into 
their place: 3 fince. perhaps it will te neceſſary to make 
ſome changes, that the public buſia: ſs of the nition may 
go on: or laſtly, fact jobbers, who induſtricuſly tpread 
ſuch reports, that actions may fall, and their friends buy 
to | | 


Yet theſe 
mare 


hopes, thus frecly expreſſed, as they are 
„ fo they are more ſupportable, than when 
under the diſguiſe and pretence of fears. 
theſe gentlemen are employed to ſhake their 
to doubt where a!l this wp 
| end; 


bom 


heads in proper * 
| 's 
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a fick man, whoſe intereſt it is that he ſhould di 
tans proteſt they ſee no danger ; the 


drehend ſome ill conſequences from the late change; 
though not in any proportion to the good ones; but it is 
manifeſt, the former have proved muci: fe 1 er and lighter 
than were expected, either at home or abroad, by the 
fears of our friends, or the hopes of our enemies. Thoſe 


_ remedies, that ſtir the humours in a diſeaſed body, are | 
at firſt more painful than the malady ufelf: yet certain 


death is the conſequence of deferring them too long. 
Actions are fallen, and the loans are ſaid to come in 


flowly. But beſides that ſomething of this muſt have | 
been, whether there had been any change, or no: be- 


fides that the ſurprize of every change, for the better as 


Hz s 
— 


* 


I believethere is no man ſo ſanguine, who did not ap- 
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whole c 
them ſhould be of any C 


Thus much I have thought fit to ſay, 


uence. 
talent I am not naturally fond of; fo, in the ſubjecis I | 
ally needleſs. If I Cilplay the effects of 


appl 
wap wy ng ore Sv the objeAions of fach, 
+ with this proceeding : it is notorious 


— alone, I ſhall follow their example, whenever I find 


_ myſelf ſufficiently provoked ; only with one addition, 
that whatever charges I bring, 


either general or particu- 
lar, ſhall be religiouſly true, founded either upon avow- 
ed facts, which none can deny, or ſuch as I can prove 
from my own knowlege. 

Been reſolved publicly to confeſs any miſtakes I have 
been guilty of, 1 do hereby humbly Gere the reader's 
28 one of mighty importance, about a fact in one 

my faid to be done in the cathedral of Glou- 
44 A whole Hydra of errors in two words! For, 
as I am fince informed, it was neither in the cathedral, 


nor city, nor county of Glouceſter, but ſome otherchorch 


of that dioceſe. If I had ever met any other objeftion 
of equal weight, although from the meancit hands, 3 
ſhould certainly have anſwered it. 
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dominatione, ac inimicis delendis a. 
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— ago 1 obſerved # knot of diſee- 


tented gentlemen, 
their uncharitableneſs in affirming, 


the tories to hell for 
that, if the late mini- 


try had continued to this time, we ſhould have had nei- 
ther church nor mozarchyleft. They are uſually ſo candid, 


as to call that the opinion of the party, which they hear 
in a coffee-houſe, — from ſome warm young 
people, whom it is odds but they have provoked to ſay 


more than they believed, by ſome poſitious as abſurd and 
ridiculous 


| of their own. And ſo it proved in this very 
Inſtance: for, aſking one of theſe gentlemen, what it 
was that provoked thoſe, he had been diſputing with, to 
advance ſuch a paradox; he aſſured me in a very calm 


manner, it was nothing in che world, but that himſelf 


and ſome others of the company had made it appear, 
that the deſign of the preſent parliament, and miniſtiy, 
was to bring in popery, arbitrary power, and the Pretender: 
which I take to 22 an opinion fifty times more improba- 
ble, as well as more uncharitable, than what is 

upon the : becauſe I defy our adverſaries to 


* 
duce one ſingle reaſon for ſuſpecting ſuch deſigns in the 


perſons now at the helm; whereas I can, upon demand, 

. had ſtrong 

— and the alteration of the 
ch. 

It is natural indeed, when a ſtorm Den dc ed 
only untiled our houſes and blown down ſome of our 
chimnies, to conſider what farther miſchiefs might have 
enſued, if it had laſted longer. However, in the pre- 
lent caſe I am not of the opinion above-mentioned. I 


believe 
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Þyger, although the late enemies to both had done their 
worlt. I can hardly conceive, how things would have 


| been ſoon ripe for a new revolution. I am convinced, 


that if they had offered to make ſuch large and ſudden 


ſtrides, it muſt have come to blows; and, a cording to 


the computation, we have now reaſon to think a right 
one, I can partly gueſs, what would have been the iſſue. 
Beſides, we are ſure the Queen would have interpoſed, 
before they came to extremities ; and as little as they re- 


| gardedthe regal authority, would have been a check in 


t, inſtead of this queſtion, what would have been 
the conſequence, if the late miniſt:y had continued; I 
will propoſe another, which will be more uſeful for us to 
conſider ; and that is, What we may reaſconably expett they 
will do, if ever they come into power again? This, we 
know, is the deſign and endeavour of all cheſe fcribbles, 
which daily fly about in their favour ; of all the falſe, 
inſolent, and ſcandalous libels againſt the pretent admini- 
firation ; and of all thoſe engines, ſet at work to fink the 


_ afficms, and blow up the public credit. As for thoſe, 


who ſhew their inclinations by writing, there is one con- 


| fideration, which I wonder doth nut ſometimes affect 


them: for, how can they forbear having a good opinion 
of ths gentleneſs and innocence of thoſe, who permit 
them to employ their pens as they do? It puts me in 


mind of an inſolent, pragmatical orator ſomewhere in 
Greece, wuo, railing with great freedom at the chief 


men in the ſtate, was anſwered by one, who had been 
very inſtrumental in recovering the liberty of the city, 
that * he thanked the gods, they had now arrived to the 
condition he always wiſhed them in, when every man 
in that city might ſecurely ſay what he pleaſed.” I with 
theſe gentlemen would however compare the liberty they 
take, with what their maſters uſed to give; how many 
meſſengers and warrants would have gone out againit 
any, who durſt have "uo their lips, or drawn their 
and cabals ? How would their weekly writers have been 
calling out for proſecution and puniſkment ? We * 

2 15 „ 
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ber, when a poor nick-name, * borrowed from an old 
play of Ben Johnſon, and mentioned in a ſermon with. 
out any particular application, was made uſe of as amo. 
tive to ſpur on an im t. But after all it muſt 
de conſeſt, they had reaſons to be thus ſevere, which 
their ſucceſſors have not: their faults would never en- 
ET e r 


— NFF 


8 — 
inĩſtry. The bill | now to be repealed would then 


be re- enacted, 9 
duced again to the value of twelve But to give 
the reader a fironger imagination of fuck a ſcene, let me 
repreſent the deſigns of ſome men, Jately endeavoured 
and projected, in the form of a paper of votes. 

__ ® Orgered, 

« That a bill be brought in for repealing the ſacre- 
* mental teſt. 

A petition of Tindal, Collins, Clendon, Coward, 
and Toland, in behalf of themſelves and many hun- 


<< dreds of their diſciples, ſome of whom are members 


of this honourable houſe ; deſiring that leave may be 


« given to bring in a bill for qualifying Atheiſts, Deifts, 


and Sucinians to ſerve their country in any employ- 
ment eceleſiaſtical, civil, or military. 
* Orgered, 


% hat leave be given to bring in a bill according to 185 


eee 9 Lech- 
„ mere | do prepare and 


Volpone was a nick-name given te Lord Treaſurer Godolphin. 
i A bill for a general naturalization. 


M. Lechmere was one of the managers againſt Dr, Sacheverel, 
W encemeaand Hawheſ, 
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« Another to forbid the clergy — certain du- 
- eos eſpecially obedience to princes. 

« Another to take away n 

« Another for conſtituting a General for Afe ; with 


« inftruQtions to the committee, that care may be taken 


1 as the liſe of the ſaid 


1 —— of Ormond, 


« Sir Simon Harcourt Tnig at, Robert Horley end WH and Wil. 
« liam Shippen Eſquires, Abigail Maſham ſpinſter, = 
others, for high reaſon againſt the junto. 
4 Neſelved, 
1 years Ducheſs of Marlborough hath been a 
© molt dutiful, jult, and grateful ſervant to her Majeſty. 
«© Reſolved, | 
* * iſe the diſſolution of a whig parliament, 
« or the removal of a whiz miniſtry, was in order to 
« bring in popery and the Pretender and that the faid 
« advice was high treaſon. 
_ « Rejobued, | 
That by the original compa, the government of 


« this realm is by a junto, and a King, or Queen; but 


the admini/iration ſolely in the janto. 
* Orazred, 

« That a bill be brought in for „ 

« prerogative. | 
«© Ordered, 

That it be a ſtanding order of this houſe, ** 
merit of elections be not determined by the number 
* of voiecs, or right of cleQors, but by weight; and that 
one ſhall weigh down ten ?orzes. 

A motion being made, and oo goin being pug. 


that when a whip is detected of manifeſt bribery, and 


his competitor, being a fury, hath ten to one a majori- 
a ty, there ſhall be a new elettion; it — 


« gative 
% Rejolved, 
That for * King, 6—r nt ok, 
= Oz 


Theſe, and the like reſormations, would in all proba. 
bility be the firſt fruits of the whigs rejurrefion; and 
what ſtructures ſuch able artiſts might in a ſhort time 
build upon ſuch foundations, I leave others to conj 
All hopes of a peace cut off; the nation induſtriouſly in. 
volved in farther debts, to a degree that none would dare 
undertake the management of affairs, but thoſe whole in- 
tereſt lay in ruining the conſtitution. I do not ſce, how 
the wiſeſt prince, under ſuch neceſſities, could be able 
to extricate himſc]f. Then as to the church; the biſhops 


would by degrees be diſmiſſed, firſt from the parliament, 


next from their revenues, and at laſt from their office; 
and the clergy, inſtead of their idle claim of indcpendency 
on the ſtate, would be forced to depend for their daily 
bread on every individual. But what ſyſtem of future 


government was deſigned ; whether it were already di- 
geſted, or would have been left for time and incidents 20 
mature, I ſtall not now examine. Only upon this occa- 


ſion I cannot help reflecting on a fact, which it is proba . 
dle the reader knows as well as myſelf. There was a pic- 
ture drawn ſome time ago, repreſenting five perſons as 
large as the lite, fitting in council together, like apentar- 
chy ; a void ſpace was left for a ſixth, which was to have 
been the Queen to whom they intended that honour: but 
her Majeſty having ſince fallen under their diſpleaſure, 
they have made a ſhiſt to croud in to better friends in 
her place, which makes it a complete heptarchy. F This 
piece is now in the country, reſerved until better times; 
and hangs in a hall among the pictures of Cromwell, 
Bradſhaw, Ireton, and ſome other predeceſſors. 

I muſt now deſire leave to ſay ſomething to a gentle- 
man, who hath been pleaſed to — — 
a paper of mine relating to the convocation. He promiſ- 
eth to /et me right without any undue refiettions, or in- 
decent [anguage. | ſuppoſe he means, in —_— 

W 


21,22, Hawke. 
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with others, who pretend to anſwer the Examiner. So 
far he is right; but if he thinks he hath behaved himſelf 
as becomes a candid antagoniſt, I believe he is miſtaken. 
He fays in his title page, my repreſentations are unfair, 


| and my refleflions unjuſt : and his concluſion is yet more 


; where he doubts I and my friends are enraged 
againſt the Dutch, becauſe they preſerved us from popery 
ard arbitrary power at the revolution ; and fince that time 
from being over-run by the exorbitant power of France, and 

ng a prey to the Pretender. Becauſe this author 
general to write with an honeſt meaning, I 


y 
T and my friends are for popery, arbitrary power, 
the Pretender? I omit other inſtances of 
moment, which however do not ſuit in my opt- - 
with due reflection, or decent language. The fact 
ES ation came from a good hand; 
do not find this author differs fron: me in any ma- 


I 


1b 
: 


1115 
: 
7 
| 
: 
1 


might gentle- 
10 had heard of their late proceedings. If the 
ion be right, which this author gives us of a lower 
houſe of convocation ; it is a very melancholy one, and 
to me ſeems utterly inconfiſten; with that of a body of 
men, whom he owns to have a zegative - and — 
ſince a great majority of the clergy differ from him in 
ſeveral points he advances, I ſhall rather chuſe to be of 
their opinion than his. I fancy, when the whole h 
met in ane houſe, as this writer affirms, they were upon a 


7 8 


better foot with their biſhops ; and therefore, whether 
_ this treatment, ſo extremely de haut en bas, fince their 


excluſion be ſuitable to primitive cullom or primitive 
humility towards brethren, is not my buſineſs to en- 
quire. One may allow the divine, or apoſtolic right of 
epiſcopacy, and its great ſup-riority over preſbyters ; 
and yet diſpute the methods of exerciſing the latter, 


which being of human inſtitution are ſubje& to en- 


croachments and uſurpations. I know every clergyman 
in a dioceſs hath a great deal of dependence upon his 
biſhop, and owes him canonical obedience : but I was 
apt to think, that when the whole repreſentative of the 
clergy met in a ſynod, they were conſidered in yo 

| | 12ht ; 


; atleaſt fince they are allowed to have a 
. be excuſed Lodge 
_ trade; only there is one thing, wherein ] 


vileges one recede ; where ſo very few privileges 
| — — to one odds, that the encroach- 
ments are not on the inferior clcrgy's ſide ; and no man 
<< Re them for inſiſting on the ſmall number, that 
is left. There is one fact, wherein I muſt take occafion 
2 this author right: that the perſon, * who ſirſt 
yons to remit the ſirſt- fruits and tenths to 
was an eminent infirument in the late turn of 
4 am told, hath lately prevailed to have 
granted 388 of Ireland. 
LIE leave to inform this author, that my 
is not intended for the management of controver- 
y Which would be of very liule import to moſt readers, 
and only miſ time, that I would glacly employ to 


” better purpo For where it is a man's buſineſs to en- 


| tertain a whole room- full, it is unmannerly to apply 


himſeif to a particular perſon, and turn his back 
. _ 


dis. a6 Thurſday, February 1, 1710. 


Ea autem eft gloria, laus recte faftorum, 1 


rempublicam meritorum: que cum optimi 3 
etiam maltitudinis, teſtimonis comprobatur 


1 AM thioking, what a mighty advantage it is to be 


enter: ained as a writer to a ruined cauſe I remember 
a fanatic preacher, who was inclined to come into the 
church, and take orders; but upon mature thoughts was 


diverted from that deſign, when he conſidered, that the | 


collections of the godly were a much heartier and readicr 
6 by wrangling for tithes. He 
certain 


» Far of Oxford, Lord Treaſurer. 


R er nmr Gleturien, See his Lettersto | 
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ever happen 


one 

bringing in his quota; and falſhood being naturally more 
| all than ruth 1 © to — 
t of libelling men in power, and hugging yourſelf in a 
ith mighty ſatisfaction ior what you have done. 

It is quite iſe with us, who engage as vclun- 
in the ſervice of a flouriſhi 2 
) z becauſ 


dalle with ſteddine(s and reſolution the true intereſt of 
Upon which account they little want, or defire, 
our aſſiſtance; and we may write till the world is weary 


of reading, without having our pretences allowed either 


beſides, we are refuſed the com- 
to have our works cried up of 
courſe ; the readers of our fide being as ungentle, and 
hard to pleaſe, as if we writ againſt them: and our 
papers never make their way in the world, but barely in 
proportion to their merit. The defign of their labours, 
who write on e conquered fide, is likewiſe of greater 


to a place, or a penſion : 


importane an 2%: they are like cordials for dying 


men, wich nit be repeated, whereas ours are, in 
the ſcrip'vre phraſe, but mea? for babes: at leaſt, all I 
can prstend, is to andeceive the ignorant, and thoſe at a 
diſtance ; bu their taſk is to keep up the ſinking ſpirits 


ot a whole party. 


After ſuch reflections, I cannot be angry with thoſe 
gentlemen for perpetually writing againſt me; it fur= 
niſhes them largely with topics: and is beſides their 

proper 
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proper buſineſs : neither is it affectation, or 

ſcorx, that I do not reply. But as things are, we both a& 
ſuĩtable to our ſeveral provinces: mine is by laying 
ſome corruptions in the late management to ſet thoſe, 
who are ignorant, right in their opinions of perſons and 
things: it is theirs to cover with fg-/zaves all the faults 
of their friends, as well as they can. When I have pro- 
duced my facts, and offered my arguments, I have no. 
thing farther to advance ; it is their office to deny, and 
diſprove ; and then let the world decide. If I were as 
down the Examiner; therefore J cannot but approvetheir 
. Befides, they have indeed another reaſon for 
barking inceſſantly at this paper: thev have in their 
prints openly taxed a moſt ingenious perſon, as author of 
it; one who is in great, and very deſerved, reputation 
with the world, both on account of his voetical works, 
and his talents for public buſineſs. They were wiſe 
enough to conſider, what a ſanction it would give their 


pen; and therefore uſed all the forms of provocation 
commonly practiſed by little obſcure pedants, who are 
fond of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by the fame of an ad- 


verſary. So nice a taſte havetheſe judicious critics in pre- 
tending to diſcover an author by his ſtyle, and manner of 


thinking! not to mention the juſtice and candour of ex- 
hauſting all the ſtale topics of ſcurrility in reviling a pa- 
per, and then flinging at a venture the whole load upun 


one, who is entirely innocent; and whoſe greateſt fault 


ps is too much gentleneſs towards a party, from 
whoſe leaders he hath received quite contrary treatment. 
The concern [I have for the caſe and reputation of ſo 
deſerving a gentleman, hath at length forced me much 
againſt my inter: and inclination to let theſe angry 
people know, who is zt the author of the Examincr. 
For I obſerved the opinion began to ſpread ; and I choſe 
rather to ſacrifice the honour I received by it, than let 
injudicious people entitle him to a performance, that 
perhaps he might have reaſon to be aſhamed of: ſtill 
faithfully promiſing never to diſturb thoſe worthy advo- 
cates ; but ſuffer them in quiet to roar on at the Exa- 
miner, if they or their party find any caſe in it; 4 


* * 


S 
2 


they, my chief endeavour ſhould certainly be to batter 


„to fall under the animadverſion cf ſuch a 


phyficians 


5. F855. 
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phyſicians f there is to people in torment, ſuch as men 
in the * women in labour. 5 

However, I muſt acknowlege myſelf indebted to them 
for one hint, which I ſhall now purſue, although in a 
different manner. Since the fall of the late miniſtry, I 
have ſeen many papers filled with their encomiums ; 1 
conceive, in imitation of thoſe, who write the lives of 
famous men, where after their deaths immediately foilow 
' their characters. When I ſaw the poor virtues thus dealt 
at random, I thought the diſpoſers had flung their names 
like oalutines, into a hat to be drawn, as fortune pleaſed, 
by the junto a d their friends. Their Craflus drew i- 
berality aud gratitude ; Fulvia, humility and gentl:neſs ; 
Clodius, piety and juſtice ; Gracchus, loyalty to his prince; 
Cinna, Ie of his country and conſtitution ; and fo of the 
reſt. Or, to quit this allegory, I have often ſeen of late 
the whole ſet of diſcarded ſtateſmen celebrated by their 
judicious hirelings for thſe very qualities, which their 
_ admirers owned they chiefly wanted. Did theſe heroes 
put off and lock up their virtues, when they came into 
employment ? and have they now reſumed them, fince 
their diſmiſhons ? If they wore them, I am ſure it was 
under their greatneſs, and without ever once convincing 
the world of their vi//bility or influence. | | 

But, why ihould not the pretent miniſtry find a pen 
to praiſe them, as well as the laſt ? This is what I ſhall 
now undertake; and it may be more impartial in me, 
from whom they have deſerved fo little. J have, coithout 


being called, ſerved them half a year in quality of cham- 


din; and, by help ot the Queen, and a majority ot nine 
in ten of the kingdom, have been able to protect them 
againſt a route cabal of hated paliticians with a dozen 
of ſeriblers at their head: yet, fo far have they been 
from rewarding me ſuitable to my deſerts, chat to this 
day they never fo much as ſent to the printer to enquire = 
whoT was; although I have known a time and miniſtry, 
where a perſon of half my merit and confuteration 
would have had fifty promiſes ; and, in the mean time, 
a penſion ſettled on him, whereof the fir? guarter Sp, 
be honeſtly paid. Therefore my reſe:.tmencs ſhall fo far 
prevail, that in praiſing thoſe, who are now at the head 

of affairs, 1 half at the {ame time take notice of their 
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i ions to his 


The perſon — is de. 
ſcended from 48 d honourable father, 2 the 


s of the people ; he was at the head of the treaſury for 
| 4 A and rather choſe to enrich his — 
himſelf. In the height of favour and credit, he ſacriſiced 
the greateſt employment in the kingdom to his conſcience 
and honour ; he hath been always firm in his loyalty 
and religion, zealous for ſupporting the prerogative o- 
the crown, and preſerving the liberties of the people. 
But then his beſt friends muſt own, that he is neither 


Deift nor Socinian ; he hath never converſed with To- 


land to open and enlarge his thoughts, and ditpel the 
prejudices of education; nor was he ever able to arrive 
at that perfection of gallantry, t ruin and impriſim the 
5¹ in order to keep the wife without diſturbance. 
The preſent Lord Steward || hath been always diſlin- 
guiſhed for his wit and knowlege; is of conſummate wiſ- 


to the true intereſt of the nation, which he eſpouſed from 
the beginning ; and is every way qualified to ſupport the 
| — 


+ Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards Lord Harcourt, was made 
Lord Keeper upon the reſignation of Lord Chancellor Cowper. 
Hawke 


Somers. Hanwkeſ. 
| The Duke of Buckingham and Normandy, in the room of the 
of Devonſhire, Harokeſ. 


dom and experience in affairs; hath continued conſtant 


1 . the room of Lad | 
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engaged in private converſation with 
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Ar office : but in point of oratory, muſt give 
| to his predeceſſor 


The Duke of Shrewſbury 5 was highly inſtrumental in 
bringing about the revo/ution, in which ſervice he freely 
expoſed his life and fortune. He hath ever been the fa- 
yourite of the nation, being poſſeſſed of all the amiable 
qualities that can accompliſh a great man; but in the 


_ agreeableneſs and fragrancy of his perſon, and the pro- 


— Hine politics, muſt be allowed to fall very 
Mr. Harley 4 had the honour of being choſen ſpea 
ſucceſſively to three parliaments. He was the E 
late years, who ventured to reſtore the cuſtom 
of treating his Prince with wx dry ; eaſy and diſ- 
uch a weight of af- 
fairs upon his ſhoulders ; of great learning, and as great 
a favourer and protector of it; intrepid by nature, as well 
as by the conſciouſneſs of his own integrity ; and a deſ- 
piſer of money ; purſuing the true intereſt of his Prince 
country againſt all obſtacles ; ſagacious to view into 
the remoteſt conſequences of things, by which all difh- 
culties fly before him ; a firm friend, and a placable ene- 


my; ſacrificing his juſteſt reſentments, not only to pub- 


lic good, but to common interceſſion and acknowlege- 
ment. Yet with all theſe virtues, it muſt be granted, 


there is ſome mixture of human infirmity. His greateſt 


admirers mult confeſs his ſkill at cards and dice to be very 
low and ſuperficial ; in hor/e-racing he is utterly igno- 
rant; then to ſave a few millions to the public, he never 
regards how many worthy citiæens he hinders from mak- 
ing up their plumb. | And ſurely there is one thing 
never to be forgiven him; that he delights to have his 
table filled with S laci coats, whom he uſeth as if they were 
gentlemer. | 


| My 


F Lord Chamberlain in the room of the Marquis of Kent. 
7 Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the removal of Lord Go- 
We 
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My Lord Dartmouth þ is a man of letters, full of good 
ſenſe, nature, and honour; of ſtrict virtue and re- 
gularity in his life ; but labours under one great defect, 
that he treats his clerks with more civility and good man- 
ners, than others in his ſtation nave done the Queen. 
Omitting ſome others, I * 8 
the preſent miniſtry with that of Mr St. John, || w 
from his —4 Sore thote admirable talents 4 — 
ture and improvements of art to public buſineſs, grew 
eminent in court and parliament at an age, when the ge- 


nerality of mankind is employed in trifles and folly. It 


is to be lamented, that he hath not yet procured himſelt 
a important countenance ; nor learned that profound 
A to be difficult of acceſs. Beſides, he hath 
clearly miſtaken the true uſe of C,, which he bath 
thumbed, and ſpoiled with reading, when he ought to 
have multiplied them on his thelves: not like a great man 
of my acquaintance, who knew a book by the back, bet- 
ter than a triend by the face; although he had never 


converſed with the former, and often with the latter. 


No. 27. Thurſday, February 8, 1710. 


Caput eſt in omni frocara:iome nigotii et muneris pul lic, 


at avaritie fellatur ctium minim ſaſpicis. 


rk is no vice „ bich mar kind carries to ſuch 


wild extremes, as that G6: varice. Thoſe two, 


Wwirc! ſeem torivai t in this pom, re luſt aud ainbition: 


be the fo. mer is checked oe ditic a es and diſcaſes, de- 


ſtroy s itſelt by its own fp, ute, and uſualiy declines with 
ol age, ans the later, requiri og courage, conduct, and 
fort une ia a higher degree, and necting with a thoutand 


danger and op-ulitions, tucceeds too ſeldom in an age to 


fall under common obicrvation. Or, avarice is perhaps 


the 


3 1 He ſucceeded the Earl of Sur derland as Secretary of State. 
 Hawhke/. | | 


I| Secretary of State, in the room of Mr. Henry Boyle. He wav 
fterwarJs created Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, | | 


Pok > 
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8 


the fame 


25 purſues power in order to wealth; and another wealth 


_ avarice 5 nor are 


& & 


_ confined to enriching only thoſe particular 
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paſſion with ambition ; only placed in more 
ignoble and daſtardly minds, by which the object is 
changed from pomer to money. Or it may be that one man 


order to power; which laſt is the ſafer 


although 


longer about; and ſuiting wich every period, as well as 
condition of life, is more y followed. 


However it be, the extremes of this paſſion are cer- 
tainly more frequent than of any other; and often to a 
degree ſo abſurd and ridiculous, that if it were not for 
their frequency, they could hardly obtain belief. The 
fage, which carries other follies and vices beyond nature 
and probability, falls very ſhort in the repreſentations of 
any extravagancies in this kind 
deſcribed by antient or modern comedies, which are not 
out-done by an hundred inſtances, commonly told a- 
mong ourſelves. ; 
l am ready to conclude from hence, that a vice, which 


| keeps fo firm a hold upon human nature, and gorerns it 


with ſo unlimited a tyranny, fince it cannot wholly be 
eradicated, ought at leaſt to be confined to particular ob- 
jets ; to thrift and penury, to private fraud and extor- 
tion, and never ſuffered to prey upon the public; and 
ſhould certainly be rejected as the moiſt unqualifying cir- 
cemſtance for any employment, where bribery and cor- 
reption can pothbly enter. | 
If the miſchief of this vice in a public ſtation were 
ar perſons em- 
ployed, the evil would be more ſu ble: but itis 
uſually quite otherwiſe. When a Steward defrauds his 


_ Lord, he muſt connive at the reſt of the ſervants, while 


they are following the ſame practice in their ſeveral 
ſpheres: ſo that in ſome families you may obſerve a ſub- 
ordination of knaves in a link downwards to the very 
veler in the ſtables, all cheating by concert, and with 


impunity. And even if this were all, perhaps the maſter 


could bear it without be ing undone ; but it ſo happens, 
that for every ſhilling the ſervant gets by his iniquity, 
the maſter loſeth twenty ; the perquiſites of ſervants be- 
ing but ſmall compoſitions for ſuffering ſhopkecpers ta 
bring in what bills they pleaſe. It is exactly the ſame 
thing in a ſtate : an avaricious man in office is in conſe- 

Vor. II. M derac v 
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which in modern terms of art is called t lite and let 
live; and yet their gains are the ſmalleſt part of the pub. 
| lie's lots. Give a guinea to a knaviſh Iand waiter, and he 


ſhall connive at the merchant for cheating the Queen of 
an hundred. A B&rezer gives a bribe to have the privi- 


lege of ſelling driuk to the navy ; but the fraud is an 
hundred times greater than the bribe, and the public is 
at the whole lots. | 
Mora!ifts make two kinds of avarice : that of Catiline, 
alieni atgetens, ſui profuſus ; and the other more gene. 


rally underſtood by that name, which is the endleſs de. 


fire of hoarding. But I take the former to be more dan. 
erous in a ſtate, becauſe it mingles with ambition, which 
think the latter cannot; for although the 1ame breaſt 


may be capable of admitting both, it is nct able to cul. 


tivate them; and where the love of heaping wealth per. 
vails, there is not, in my opinion, much to be apprehend. 
ed [rom ambition. The diſgrace of that ſordid vice is 
ivoner apt to ſpread than any other; and is always at- 
tended with the hatred and ſcorn of the people; ſo that 
whenever thoſe two paſſions happen to meet in the !ame 
:abjeR, it is not unlikely that providence hath placed -- 
2:rice to be a check upon amticion; and I have rraſon to 


think, ſore great miniſters of hate have been ef my cpinicu. 
Thedivine authority ot holy writ, the preceprs of phi- 


!ofophers, the laſhes and ridicule of ſatyrical poets, axe 


deen all employed in exploding this inſatiable thirit o: 


money; and all equally controuled by the daily practic: 
of mankind. Nothing now remains to be ſaid upon the 


occaſion ; and if there did, I muſt remember my cha. 


racter, that I am an exa:rer only, and not a z/ormer. 
. However, in thoſe caſes where the frailties of particu- 
lar men do nearly affect the public welfare, ſuch as 53 
Prime Miniſter of State, or a great General of an army; 
methinks there ſhould be tome expedient contrived to le: 
them know impartially, what is the world's opinion in 
the point. Encompaſſed with a croud of depending flat- 
terere, they are many degrecs blinder to their own taults 
than the common infirmitics of human nature can plead in 
their excuſe. Advice dares not to be offered, or is wholiy 
Joſt, or returned with hatred: and whatever appears in 
public 
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againſt their prevailing vice, goes for nothing ; be- 
ied, or paſling only for libel and flan- 
the malice and = of party. 

I have ſometimes thought, that if I had lived at Rome 

in the time of the firſt triumpirate, I ſhould have been 

to write a letter, as from an unknown hand, to 

three great men, who had then ufurped the ſove - 

reign power; wherein I would freely and fincerely tell 
each of them that fault which I conceived was moſt odi- 

ous, and of worſt conſequence to the commonwealth. 

That to Craffus ſhould have been ſent to him after his 

conqueſts in Meſopotamia, and in the following terms. 


« To Marcus Crassus, health. 


« WF you apply, as you ought, what I now write, you 
ic I wil be more obliged to me than to all the world, 
% hardly excepting your parents, or your country, I 
« intend to tell you, without diſguiſe or prejudice, the 
opinion which the world hath entertained of you; and 
© to let you ſee, I write this without any ſort of ill will, 


« you ſhall firſt hear the ſentiments they have to your 


« advantage. No man diſputes the gracefulneſs of your 
« perſon; you are allowed to have a good and clear un- 
« deritanding, cultivated by the knowlege of men and 
manners, although not by /terature 3 you are no ill 
« orator in the ſenate ; you are ſaid to excel in the art of 
« bridling and ſubduing your anger, and ſtifling or con- 
_ * cealing your reſentments; you have been a moſt ſuc- 
« ceisful General, of long experience, great conduct, 
and much perſonal courage; you have gained many 
import int victories for the commonwealth, and forced 
the ſtrongeſt towns in Meſopotamia to ſurrender, for 
* waich frequent ſapplicatians have been decreed by the 
«* ſenate. Yet with all theſe qualities, and this merit, 
« give me leave to ſay, you are neither beloved by the 
% Patricians nor Pleleiaus at home, nor by the oficers or 
private ſoldiers of your own.army abroad. And do 
* you know, Craſſus, that this is owing to a fault, of 
* which you may cure yourſelf by one minute's reflec- 
* tion ? What ſhall I ſay ? You are the richeſt perſon 
in the commonwealth ; you have no male child; your 

— - „ diughters 
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* -— —_—_— married to wealthy Patrician: ; 
are far in the decline of life, and yet you we dy 


« r ignoble vice of covetonſ- 
It is affirmed, that you deſcend even to the 

6 eie Lr and while 
« you poſſeſs ſo many millions, while you are daily ac- 
« quiring ſo many more, you are ſolicitous how to fave 


* a ſingle ſeſterre; of which an hundred ignominious in- 


4 ftances are and in all men's mouths. I will 


* only mention that paſſage of the byſcins, T which, af- 
© ter abundance of perſuaſion, you would hardly ſuffer 
to be cut from your legs, when they were ſo wet and 


** cold, that to have kept them on would have endan- 


e ger2d your life. 
_ 4 Tnſtead of uſing the common arguments, to diſ- 


© ſuade you from this weakneſs, I will endeavour to 


„ convince you, that you are really guilty of it; and 


leave the cure to your own good ſenſe. For perhaps 
you are not yet perſuaded that this is your crime; you 


© have probably never yet been reproached for it to 
« your face; and what you are now told comes from 


„ one unknown, and it may be from an enemy. You 


« will allow yourſelf indeed to be prudent in the ma- 


«66 


« the name of avarice. I will inform you how to be 


convinced. Diſguiſe your perion, go among the com- 


mon people in Rome, introduce diicourſes about your- 


* ſelf, enquire your oun character: do the ſame in your 


„ camp; walk about in the evening, hearken at every 
tent; and if you do not hear every mouth cenſuring, 


* lamenting, curſing this vice in yeu, and even you for 
* this vice, conclude yourſelf innocent. If you be not 


* yet perſuaded, fend for Atticus, Servius Sulpicius, 


« Cato, or Brutus; they are all your friends; conjure 
„them to tell you ingenuouſly, which is your great 
« fault, and which they would chiefly wiſh you to cor- 
t rect; if they do not agree in their verdict, in the name 
« gf all the godi, you are acquitted. 

« When your adverſaries reflect how far ycu are gone 


* 2 are tempted to talk as if we owed | 


e* our 


t Wet n 
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nt of your fortune; you are not a prodigal, 
like Clodius, or Catiline; but ſurely that deierves not 
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« our ſucceſſes not to your courage and conduct, but to 
« thoſe veteran troops you command; who are able to 


* conquer vader eny General, with ſo many brave and 
experience 


3 cli to had a. Pefides, we know 


_ * the conſequences your avarice hath often occaſioned. 


* The ies hath been ſtarving for bread, ſurrounded 
« with plenty, and in an enemy's country; but all un- 
der /afeguards and contributions ; which, if you had 
« ſumetimes pleaſed to have exchanged for proviſions, 
« might, at the expence of a few talents in a campaign, 
„ have ſo endeared you to the army, that would 


= dave Geidid yer 6 od thorn te te vated als of 


Aſia. But you rather choſe to confine your conqueſts 
« within the fruitful _ country of where 


3 
* remain to convince us, you are not a gd. Farcwel. 


Perhaps a letter of this nature, ſent to fo reaſonable a 
man as Craſſus, might have put him u into 
himſelf, and that little lo ut- 
terly e. A youth 
in the heat of blood may plead with fome her of reaſon, 
that he is not able to ſubdue his luſts. * — 
man may uſe the ſame arguments for his power; 
or perhaps other arguments to juſtify it. But exceſs of 


 avarice hath neither of theſe pleasto offer ; it is not to be 


juitified, and cannot pretend tem for excuſe. 
Whence can the tem come ? Reaſon diſclaims it 
altogether ; and it cannot be ſaid to lodge in the , or 
the anima! ſpirits. So that I conclude, zo man of true 
ralour, and true underſtanding, upon whom this vice bath © 
alen unatoares, when he is — 1 be is guilty, will ſuffer - 
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| it to remain in his breaft an hour... 


— 
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Inultus ut tu riſeris Catyttia? 
An anſwer to the Letter to the Examiner. 
SIR, Landon, Feb. 15. 1710-11. 


AETHOUGH I have wanted leiſure to acknowlege 


the honour of a letter, you was pleaſed to write to 


me about fix months ago; yet I have been very careful 


in obeying ſome of your commands, and am going on az 


_ faſt as I can with the reſt. I wiſh you had thought fit to 


have conveyed them to me by a more private hand than 

that of the printing-bouſe: for, although I was pleated 

with the pattern of ſtyle and ſpirit, which I propoſed to 

imitate, yet I was ſorry the world ſhould be a witneſs 
how far I fell ſhort in both. 

Il am afraid you did not conſider, what an abundance 


of work you have cut out for me; neither am I at all 


comforted by the promiſe you are fo kind to make, that 
when © I have performed my taſk, D—n ſhall bluſh in 
his grave among the dead, Walpole among the living, 
and even Volpone ſhall feel ſome remorſe“ How the 
gen tleman in his grave may have kept his countenance, 
I cannot inform you, having no acquaintance at all with 


the ſexton : but for the other tare, I take leave to aſſure 


you, there have not yet appeared the leaſt ſigns of E/uſe- 
ing or remorſe in either, although /ame very gend apportu- 


nitics have offered, if they had thought fit to accept them: 


ſo that with your permiſſion, I had rather engage to con- 


tiaue this work until hey be in their graves too; which | 


I »m fare will happen much ſconer than the other. 


Vou deſire | would collect ſome of thoſe indignities ef- = 
fered laft year to ter Mijefly. I am ready to oblige you; 


and have got a pretty tcierable collection by me, which 
I am in doubt whether to publiſh by itſelf in a large ro- 
| Lame in feli, or ſentter them here and there occaſionally 
in my papers. Although indeed I am ſometimes think- 
ing to fille chem together; becauſe ſuch a biſtory on 
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ev 
try. But ſince it is your abſolute opinion, that the world 
ſhould be informed; I will, with the firſt occaſion, pick 


out a few choice inſlances, and let them take their chance 


in the enſuing papers. I have likewiſe in my cabinet, 
_ quires of paper filled with the facts of corrupti - 
miſmanagement, cowardice, treachery, avarice, am- 
dai, and the like ; with an alphabetical table, to ſave 
trouble. And perhaps you will not wonder at the care 
I take to be ſo well provided, when you conſider the valt 
expence I am at. I feed weekly two or three wit-farved 
writers, who have no other viſible ſupport, beſides ſeve- 
ral others, who live upon my offals. In ſhort, I am like 
a nurſe, who ſuckles twins at one time; and hath beſides - 


one or ters whelps conſtantly to draw her breaſts. 


I muſt needs confeſs (and it is with grief I ſpeak it) 
that I have been the innocent cauſe of a great circulation 
of dulneſs: at the ſame time I have oſten wondered how 
it hath come to pals, that theſe induſtrious people, after 
paring O conſt intly upon the Examiner, a 


paper welt 
with plain ſenie, and in a tolerable ſtyle, have made «74 
little improvement. I am ſure it mand have fallen out 


quite otherwiſe with me: for by what I have ſeen of 


their performances (and I am credibly informed, they are 
all oa piece) if I had puruſed them until now, I ſhould 


beve hae 63 for Nate, but to make a> acdvarane by (he 


Yau, Sir, perhaps will wonder, as molt others do, what 
end theſe angry folks propoſe in writing perpetually 
azainit the Examiner : it is nat to beget a better opinion 
of the late miniltry, or with any hope to convince the 
world, that I am in tae wrong in any one fact I relate; 
they know all that to be lolt labour, and yet their deſign 
is important enough: they would fain —— me, by 


ſame cauſe. 


All forts of methods within the length of their capacity, 


to anſ.ver their paper; which would render mine whol- 
ly uſeleſs to the public: for if it once came to rejoinder 
and reply, we ſhould be all upon 2 level ; and then their 


work would be done. 


There is one gentleman indeed, who hath written 
three 
1 Dr. Hare, afterwards Biſhop of Chicheſter. 
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three ſmall pamphlets upon the management of the war, 


and the treaty of peace. Theſe I had intended to have be. 


it appear, that whatever he ſays of truth, relates not at 


all to the evils we complain 8 414 


of what I have ever advanced. No- body, that 

of, did ever diſpute the Duke of Marlborough's 
conduct, or fucceſs; they have been always unqueſtion. 
able, and will continue to be ſo in ſpite of the malice of 
his enemies, or, which is yet more, the mweakreſs of bis 
advecates. The nation only wiſhes to fee him taken out 
of ill hands, and put into better. But what is all this to 


the conduct of the late miniſtry, the ſhameful miſma. 


ſteps in the treaty of 


writer; unleſs that part fit man he hath 


Picked up among the boys who follow the camp, whoſe 


character it would ſuit much bet:er than that of the ſup- 
poſed author : at leaſt the foul language, the idle, impo- 
tent menaces, and the 
expreſſion in the fourth Fxaminer, joined to that reſpe&t 
I ſhall ever have for the function of a divine, would in- 
cline me to believe ſo, But when he turns off his foot- 
man, and diſclaims that poſtſcript, I will tear it out, and 
ag x 

Zut, Sir, I labour under a much greater diff „up- 
on which I ſhould be glad to hear your advice. I am 
worried on one fide by the whigs, for being too /evere ; 
and by the taries on the other, for being too gentle. 1 
have tormerly hinted a complaint of this; but having 
lately received two peculiar letters, among many others, 


I thought nothing could better repreſent my condition, | 
or the opinion which the warm men on both — 1 


paper in examining ; and could eaſily have made 
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A the late miniſtry, and by your encomiums on the pre- 


« three years 


C when ever we are uppermoſt, b 
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«. ſent, it is as clear as. the ſun at naan- day, that you are a 
i jgſuit, or namjurur, employed by the friends of the Pre- 
© tender to _—  ——  - 
* and arbitrary power, and to infringe the ſacred aft 

« toleration of diſſenters. Now, Sir, ſince the moſt ingeni- 
« oz5 authors, who write weekly againſt you, are not 
„ able to teach you better manners, I would have 

- wines, the Bal wen wt eevativne wth 6 tp 8 
« as you think them at preſent, do not want friends 
that will take the firſt proper occaſion to cat your throat, © 
© as all ſuch enemies to moderation ought tu be ſerved. 
© It is well you have cleared another perſon from being 


and. 
end. 


tire betimes ; for our patience "a aan 


« bath his 


* find no mercy.” my 
The other letter was in the following: terms: 
To the EXAMINER. 


«$1R, 
« 1 AM a country member, and conſlantly ſend-a do- 
* zen of your down to my e/cfor;. I have cad 


s them all, but W - as the faticfaftion I ex- 
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« pected. It is plain you know a great deal more than 
„ you write: why will you not let us have it all out? 
We are told, that the Queen hath been a long time 
« treated u ith infolence by thoſe ſhe hath moſt obliged, 
. Pray, Sir, let us have a few good ſtories upon that 
ray mn 
c head. We have been cheated of ſeveral mil ions; 
* why will not you ſet a mark on the knaves who are 


« puilty, and ſhew us what ways they took to rob the 


© public, at ſuch a rate? Inform us, how we came to be 
« diſappointed of peace about two years ago. In ſhort, 
© turn the whole myſtery of iniquity infide out, that e- 
very body may have a view of it. But above all, ex- 


<< plain to us what v as the bottom of that ſame impeach- 


nent: I am ſure I never liked it; for at that very time 
a diſſenting preacher in our neighbourhood came often 
to lee our parſon ; it could be for no good, for he 
would walk about the barns and the ſtables, and de- 
fired to look into the church, as who ſhould ſay, Theſe 
&* mil fbortly be nine: and we all belicved, he was then 
* contriving ſome alterations, againſt he got into poſ- 
« ſefſion. And I ſhall never forget that a whig juſtice of- 
* fered me then very high for my biſhop's leaſe I mult 
% be ſo bold to tell you, Sir, that you are too favoura- 
e ble: I am ſure there was no living in quiet for us, 
« while they were in the ſaddle. I was turned out of 
% the commiſſion, and called a Facedite, al: hough it coſt 
« mea pounds in joining with the Prince of 
«© Orange at the revolution. The diſcoveries I weuld 
% have you make, are of ſome facts, for which they 
% ought to be hanged ; not that I value their heads, but 
« I would ſee them expoſed, which may be done upon 
% the owner's ſhoulders as well as upon a pole,” &c. 


8 8 8 38 8 


| Theſe, Sir, are the ſentiments of a whole party on one 
fide, and of conſiderable numbers on the other: how. 


ever, taking the medium between theſe extremes, I think 


to go on as I have hitherto done, although I am ſenſible 
my paper would be more popular, if I did not lean too 
much to the favourable ſide. For nothing delights the 
people more, than to ſee their apprefſors humbled, and 
all their actions painted with proper colours, ſet out in 
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. for the whigs, I am in ſome doubt, whether 
this mighty concern they ſhew for the honour of the late 
miniſtry, may not be affected; at leaſt whether their 


maſters will thank them for their zeal in ſuch a cauſe. 


It is, I think, a known ſtory of a gentleman, who fought 
another for calling him ſen of a whore ; that the lady de- 
fired her fon to make no quarrels upon that ſubject, le- 
cauſe it was true For pray, Sir, doth it not look like a 
jelt, that ſuch a icious crew, after draining our 
wealth, and diſcovering the moſt deſtructive deſigns 
againit our church and ſtate, iaſtead of thanking fortune 
that they are got off ſafe in their perſons and plunder, , 
ſhould hire theſe bullics of the pen to defend their repu- 


tations? I remember, I thought it the hardeſt caſe in 


the world, when a poor acquaintance of mine having 
fallen in among ſharpers, where he loft all his money, 
and then complaining he was cheated, got a good beat- 
ing into the bargain for effering to affront gentlemen. I 
believe the only reaſon, why theie purloiners of the - 
public cauſe ſuch a clutter to be made about their repu- 


tations, is to prevent inquiſitions that might tend co- 


wards making them refund: like thoſe women they call 


op- Iifters, who, when they are challcaged for their 


thefts, appear to be mighty angry and affronted for fear 
of being ſearched. ” 8 

I will diſmiſs you, Sir, when I have taken notice of 
one particular. Perhaps you may have oblerved, in the 
tolerated factious papers of the week, that the Earl of 
Rocheſter is frequently reflected on for having been Ec- 
eleſiaſtical Commiſſioner, and Lord Treaſurer, in the 
reign of the late K. James. The fact is true; and it 
will not be denied, to his immortal honour, that becauſe 
he could not comply with the meaſures then taking, he 


reſigned both thoſe employ ments; of which the latter 


was immediately ſupplied by a commiſſion, compoſed 
22 popiſh Lords, and the preſent Earl of Godol- 
Þ In. f : - » 
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No. 29. Thurſday, February 22, 1710. 


nm fuiſe inſolentem in pecunia, non ſe pretulifſe ali; 


AM conſcious to myſelf, that I write this paper with 


nns I never 
ow as Soba 


t, farther than in common with every 


good ſubject. There were among the former one or 
two, who muſt be allowed to have poſſeſſed very valua- 
ble qualities ; but proceeding by a fyſtem cf politics 
which our conſtitution could not ſuffer, and diſcovering 
a contempt of all religion, eſperially of that which hath 
been fo happily eſtabliſhed among us ever fince the re- 
formation; they ſeem to have been juſtly ſuſpected 
no very good inclinations to either. 

It is poſſible, that a man may ſpeculatively prefer the 
conftitation of another country, or an Utopia of his own, 
| before that of the nation where he is born and lives; yet, 
from conſidering the dangers of innovation, the corrup- 

tions of mankind, and the frequent 2 of re- 
ducing ideas to practice, he may join 


man may perhaps have little or none of it at heart; yet 
if he conceals his opinions, if he endeavours to make no 
proſelytes, advances no impious tenets in writing or diſ- 
_ courſes ; if, according to the common atheiſtical net ĩon, 


he believes religion to be only a contrivance of politici- 


ans for keeping the vulgar in awe ; and that the pre ſent 
model is better adjuſted than any other to ſo uſeful an 
end; although the condition of ſuch a man, as to his own 
future ſtate, be very deplorable ; yet providence, which 
often works good out of evil, can make even ſuch a man 


an inflrument for contributing towards the preſervation 


cf the church. | | | 

On the other ſide; I take a ſtate to be truly in danger 
both as to its religion and government, when a ſett of 
am bitious politicians, oed up in a hatred to the conftitu= 


tion, 


| eartily in pre- 
ſerving the preſent order of things, and be a true friend 
to the government already ſettled. So in religion, a 
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from every party, that is in 


any way diſcontented at the preſent ai h and ſettlement; 


which was manifeſtly our caſe. Upon this occaſion, I re- 


e 


3 
: 


: 


+ 
if 


ng big | 
they will hardly allow the heads 
entertained of 


10 
2 f 


4 
38 


: 141 


think would juſtify any monarch, who ever 3 fer 
the like proceeding. 


N how highl princes have been 
blamed in the hiftories of all countries, particularly of 
our own, upon 
been ever jultly odious to the ence. 
and avarice, and engroſſing the favours of their maſters. 
Whoever hath been the leaft converſant in the Engliſh 


Kory, cannot but have — CIT 
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and ſome others; who by the exceſs and abuſe of their 
power coſt the princes they ſerved, or rather governed, 
their crowns and lives. However, in the caſe of minicn;, 
it muſt at leaſt be acknowledged, that the prince ispleaſ. 
ed and happy, although his ſubjects be aggrieved ; and 
he has the plea of friendſhip to excuſe him, which is a 
_ diſpoſition of generous minds. Beſides, a wiſe mznion, 
although he be haughty to others, is humble and inf. 
nuating to his maſter, and cultivates his favour by obedi- 


_ ence and reſpect But our misfortune hath been a great 


deal worſe ; we have ſuffered for ſome years under the 
oppreſſion, the avarice, and inſolence of thoſe, for whom 
the Queen had neither eſteem nor friendſhip ; who ra. 
ther teemed to ſnatch their own dues, than receive the 
favour of their ſovereign ; and were ſo far from return. 


ing reſpect, that they forgot common good manners. 


They impoſed on their prince, by urging the zecefſity of 


affairs of their own creating : they firſt raued difficulties, 


and then offered them as arguments to keep themſelves 
in power. They united themſelves, againſt nature and 
principle, to a party they had always abhorred, and 


which was now content to come in upon any terms, leav- 


ing them and their creatures in full poſſeſſion of the 


court: then they urged the formidable ſtrength of that 


party, and the dangers which mult follow by diſobliging 


it. So that it ſeems almoſt a miracle, how a Princels 
thus beſieged on all fides could alone have courage and 
prudence enough to extricate herſelf. 

And indeed there is a point of hiſtory relating to this 
matter, which well deſerveth to be conſidered. When 
ber Majeſty came to the crown, ſhe took into favour and 


employment ſeveral perſons, who were eſteemed the belt 


friends of the old conſtitution ; among whom none were 
reckoned farther gone in the High- church principles (as 
they are uſually called) than two or three who had at 
that time molt credit; and ever ſince, until within theſe 
few months, poſſeſſed all power at court. So that the 
firſt umbrage given to the whigs, and the pretences for 
clamouring againſt France and the Pretender, were de- 
rived from them. And, I believe, nothing appeared then 
more unlikely, than that ſuch ditferent opinions ſhould 
ever incorporate ; that party having upon former _ 
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treated thoſe very perſons with enmity enough. 
28 Lords then about court, and in the Queen's 
good graces, not able to endure thoſe growing impoſiti- 
ons upon the Prince and people, preſumed to interpoſe ; 
— were conſ.quently ſoon removed and diſgraced. 
However, when a moſt exorbitant grant was 2 
antecedent to any viſible merit, it miſcarried in 
ment for want ot being ſeconded by thoſe, who had — 
eredit in the houſe; and who, having always oppoſed the 
like exceſſes in a former reign, thought it their duty to 
do fo ſtill, to ſhew the world, that the diſlike was not a- 
againſt perſons, but things But this was to croſs the o/i- 
garchy in the tendereſt point ; a point which outweighed 
all conſiderations of duty and gratitude to their Prince, 
or regard to the conſtitution : and theretore, after hav- 
ing, in ſeveral private meetings concerted meaſures with 
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9 of their old enemies, and granted as well as received condi- 
Iries, tions ; they began to change their ſtyle and their counte- 
ves nance, and to put it as a maxim in the mouths of _ 
ame emiſlaries, that England muſt be ſaved by whigs. This 

and unnatural league was afterwards cultivated by another 
hs. incident, I mean the act of ſecurity, and the conſequen- 
F the ces of it, which every body knows; when (to uſe the 
that words of my correſpondent) I the ſovereign authority was 


 farcelled cut among the faction, and made the purchaſe of 
indemnity for an offending minifier. Thus the union of 
the two "kingdoms improved that between the miniſtry 
and the junto, which was afterwards cemented by their 


» this mutual danger in that ſtorm they ſo narrowly eſcaped a- 
Vhen dout three years ago, but however was not quite per- 
and Ffeftedrill Prince George's death; 5 and then | a went 
<"Y lovingly on together, both ſatisfied with their ſeveral 
were ares, and at full liberty to gratify their predominant in- 
we | elinations; the firſt, their avarice and ambition; the 
a. ether, cheis mcdels of innovation in church and ftate. 
 - | Therefore, whoever thinks fit to revive that baffled 
tthe &Weltion, ay was the late miniſtry changed ? may receive 
* the following anſwer: that it was become neceſſary by 
© dt. the inſolence and avarice of ſome — as 
| then 

— Letter wike Examiner. 


1 Pr.nc: George of Denmark, huſband to the Queen, 
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in order anc? wh hte wh _— 


[Jae 4 


tive to our 
fice ; let him — of all 1 5 ot 
mentioned in my former papers, and view them together; 
afrer which if he Kill remain erde kel lr hm kee 


I heard 
houſe for 
continue ſo. What if I had really intended that ſuch 
 __ ſhould be given it ? I cannot perceive how 


— re If I faw 
ql yg bp Et at court witha 


Bae 


with his 

my pen to inveigh againſt vices, only becauſe they are 
charged perſons,. who are no longer in power ? E- 
very that certain vices are more or - 
nicious ſtations of thoſe who poſſeſs 
them example, dneſs and intemperance are not 


2 
85 
4 


uences in a _— in a divine; 


avarice in a General is, I think, the greateſt defeR he 


can be liable to, next to the want of courage and con- 
duct, and may be attended with the moſt ruinous conſe- 
quences, as it was in Craſſus, who to that vice alone 


e'ved the deſtruction of himſelf and his army. It ow 


r. 7 and libe- 


3 


1 jon 
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rer fe 


thieves, and pick pockets, with many others, are ſo 
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No. 30. 
ſime thing in praĩſing men's excellencies ; which are more 
or leſs valuable, as the perſon you commend hath oceaſi- 


on to employ them. A man may perhaps mean honeſt. 
ly ; yet if he be not able to ſpell, he ſhall never have 
my vote to be a ſecretary. Another may have wit and 


learning in a poſt where honeſty, with plain common 


ſenſe, are of much more uſe. You may praiſe a ſoldier 
for hi fill at cheſs, becauſe it is ſaid to be a military 
game, and the emblem of drawing up an army ; but thts 
to a treaſurer would be no more a compliment, than if 
jou called him a gameſter, or a jucky. 


P. S. I have recrived a letter relating to Mr. Green- 
 thields; the perſon that ſent it may know, that I 
will ſay ſomething to it in the next paper. 


No. 30. Thurſday, March 1. 1710. 


gue enim domus tam fabilis, quee tam firma civitas of, 
guæ non odiis atque diffidiis funditus poſſit everti ? 

F we examine what ſocieties of men are in cloſeſt 
union among themſelves, we ſhall find them either to 


be thoſe, who are engaged in ſome evil deſign, or who 


labour under one common misfortune. Thus the troops 
of banditti in ſeveral countries abroad, the knots of hig 
waymen in our own nation, the ſeveral tribes of / 


ly knit together, that nothing is more difficult than to 


reaſon why ſuch confederacies are kept fo facred and in- 
violable, is very plain; becauſe in each of thoſe caſes I 
have mentioned, the whole body is moved by one ſpirit 
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in purſuit of one ge end, and the intereſt of indiyi. 
duals is rot by each other, or by the whole. 


Now, — os wa q red ren the bjgh. 
flying whigs at t: they have vays engaged in 
| rr they are faſt, or rivetted by that 
terrible calamity, the loſs of power. So that whatever 
_ defign a miſchievous crew of dark confederates may poſ. 
_ fibly entertain, who will 
them, may be juſtly apprehended from thele. 


On the other fide, thoſe who wiſh well to the public, 


and would gladly contribute to its ſervice, are apt to dif. 
fer in their opinions about the methods of promoting it ; 


and when their party flouriſhes, are ſometimes envious at 


thoſe in power ; ready to over-value their own merit, 


and be impatient until it be rewarded by the meaſure they 
have :ribed for themſelves. There is a farther to. 


ic of contention, which a ruling party is apt to fall into 
— to retraſpections, and enquiry into paſt miſcar. 


riages; wherein /ome are thought too warm and zealous, | 
_ others too cool and remiſs ; while in the mean time theſe 


tack the ſtrongeſt of our ſubdiviſions, and to ſubdue us 
one after another. Nothing better reſembles this pro- 
ceeding, than that famous combat between the Horatii 
and Curiatii ; where two of the former being killed, the 


third, who remained entire and untouched, was able to 


Kill his three wounded adverſaries, after he had divided 
them by a ftratagem. I well know with how tender 2 
hand all this ſhould be touched ; yet at the ſame time | 
think it my duty to wary the friends, as well as expyſt 


the enemies of the public weal ; and to begin preaching 


up 2xioz upon the firſt ſuſpicion, that any ſteps are made 
to diſturb irt. | 

But the two chief ſubjects of diſcontent, which upon 
mott great changes in the management of public affairs are 


2 f 


„ Ferriten 


at no means to compaſs 


N 
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to breed differences among thoſe who are in poſſeſ- 


33 J have juſt now mentioned; a defire of 


puniſhing the corruption of former managers ; and the 
rewarding merit among thoſe who have been any way in- 
ſtrumental or conſenting to the change. The firſt of 
theſe is a point ſo nice, that I ſhall 7 wave it: 
but the latter I take to fall properly within my diſtri. 


_ By merit J here underſtand that value, which every man 


puts upon his own deſervings from the public. And I be- 
lieve, there could not be a more difficult emp 

found out, than that of Paymaſter. General to this fort 
of merit; or a more no'ſy, crouded place, than a court 
of judicature erected to ſettle and adjuſt every man's claim 
upon that article. I imagine, if this had fallen into the 
fancy of the antient poets, they would have dreſſed it up 
after their manner into an agreeable fiftion ; and given 
us a genealogy and deſcription of merit, perhaps not very 
different from that which follows. 


4 puetical genealogy and deſcription of MERIT. 


„ TaarT true Merit was the fon of Virtue and Ho- 
* nour; but that there waslikewiſe a ſpurious child, who 
* uſurped the name, and whoſe parents were Vanity and 
% Impudence. That at a diſtance there was a great re- 


| | © ſemblance between them, and they wereoften miſtaken 


for each other. That the baſtard iſſue had a hud 
* fbrill voice, which was perpetually employed in crav- 
© ingsand complaints ; while the other never ſpoke loud- 


* er than a whiſper, and was often ſo baſhful, that he 


“ could not ſpeak at all. That in all great aſſemblies 


| * the falje Merit would ſtep before the trae, and Rand 
_ * juſt in his way ; was conſtantly at court, or great 


* men's /z7ces, or whiſpering in ſome miniſter's ear. 
That the more you fed him, the more hungry and im- 
* portunate he grew That he often paſſed for the true 
* fon of Virtue and Honour, and the genuine for anim- 
© poſtor. That he was born diſtorted and a dwarf, but 


by force of art appeared of a handiome ſhape, and tal 


ler than the uſual ſize; and that none but thoſe, who 
were wiſe and good as well as vigilant, could diicover 


_ * his littleneſs or deformity. That the ue Merit had 


« been 
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4 been often forced to the indignity of applying to the 
* falſe for his credit with thoſe in er, and to keep 
* himſelf from ſtarving. The fall. Merit filled the anti- 
* chambers with a crew of his dependents and creatures, 
* ſuch as projeors, ſchematiſts, ocoafional converts to a par- 
* 22 flatterers, flarteling writers, buſſcons, ſbal- 
politicians, empty erators, and the like; who all 
« owned him for their patron, ard grew diſcontented, 
« if they were not immediately fed.” 


This metaphorical deſcription of falſe Merit s, 1 
doubt, calculated for moſt countries in chriſtendom; as 
to our own, I believe it may be faid with a ſufficient re- 
: ns — that we are fully able to reward every 

man among us according to his real deſervings: and, I 
think, 1 may add without ſuſpicion of flattery, that ne- 
ver any Prince had a miniitry with a better judgment to 
diſtinguiſh between fa and real merit, . that which 
is now at the helm; or whoſe inclination, as well as in- 
tereſt, was greater to encou:age the latter. And it ought 
to be obſerved, that thoſe great and excellent perſons we 
bo ho mage ny are of the Queen's ozone perſe- 


as to leave thoſe who are in authority expoled to every 
ſcurrilous libeller: decenſe fn thi polar Limbo oak 
r men 
aut of power; not upon any regard to their perſons, 
442 in by the ſovereign, And ii 
my diſtinction be right, I think I might appeal co any | 
man, e. e 8 


this time in full poſſeſſion of | 
tories entirely at mercy. But all this now ceaſes toe 


L 
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wonder, fince the 


Game defilf & =o dias Guide 
_ witneſs the libel publiſhed ſome 2 $ 


ago, under the ti- 


tle of A letter to Sir Faceb Banks, where the refleQions 


upon her ſacred Majeſty are much more plain and direct, 
than ever the Examiner thought fit to publiſh againſt the 
moſt obnoxious perſons in the minifry, diſcarded for en- 
deavouring the ruin of their Prince and country. Cæſar 
indeed-threatened to hang the pirates for preſuming to 
diſturb him, while he wastheir priſoner aboard their ſhips. 
But it was Cæſar who did fo, and he did it to a crew of 
fic robbers ; and it became the greatneſs of his ſpirit, 
he lived SSS Had 
been in his power, t a meſſage, it could 
on, rms a nothing but the extremes of impudence, 
folly, or madneſs. | | = 
[ had a letter laſt week relating to Mr. Greenſhields, an 
epiſcopal clergyman of Scotland, and the writer ſeems to 
be a gentleman of that part of Britain. Irememberformer-_ 
ly to have read a printed account cf Mr. Greenſhields's 
caſe, who has been proſecuted and filenced for no other 
reaſon beſides reading divine ſervice after the manner of 
the church of England to his own congregation, who deſi- 
red it; though, as the gentleman who writes to me ſays, 
there is no law in Scotland againſt thoſe meetings; and 
he adds, that the ſentence pronounced againſt Mr. Green- 
ſhields RN r. 1 taken to 
prevent it. I am unintormed in 1 
of this caſe, and beſides, to treat it juſtly would not come 
within the compaſs of my paper; therefore I could wiſh 
the gentleman would undertakeit in a diſcourſe by itſelf; 
and [ ſhould be glad he would inform the public in one 
fact; whether epic aſſemblies are freely allowed in 
Scotland ? It is notorious, that abundance of their 
fled from thence ſome years ago into England and Ire- 
land, as from a perſecution ; but it was alleged by their 
enemies, that tl. ey refuſed to take the oaths to the go- 


rernment, which however none of them ſcrupled when 


they came among us. It i ſomewhat extraordinary to 
ſee our whigs and fanatics keep ſuch a ftir about the a- 
cred aft of toleration, while their brethren will not allow a 


connivance in ſo near a neighbourhood ; eſpecially if 


what the gentle: nan inſiſts on in his letter be true, that 
nine 
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three of the commons are epi/copal ; of which one 
ment he offereth is the preſent choice of their repre 
eaives in boch houſes, though oppoſed to the utmoſt by 
the preachings, threatenings, and anathemas of the kirk, 
Such uſage to a majority may, as he thinks, be of dan. 
| gerous conſe and I entirely agree with him. If 
| theſe be the principles of the high- kirk, God preſerve, at 


No. 31. Thurſday, March 8, 1710. 


— als 
Ex re fabellas. 


I HAD laſt week ſent me by an unknown hand a paſ- 
. ſage out of Plato, with ſome hints how to apply it. 
That author puts a fable into the mouth of Ariſtophanes, 
with an account of the original of /ovc : that mankind 
was at firſt created with four arms and legs, and all other 


parts double to what they are now ; till Jupiter, asa pu- | 


niſhment for his fins, cleft him in two with a thunder. 
bolt; fince which time we are alwavs looking out for 
our other half; and this is the cauſe of re. But Jupiter 
threatened, that if they did not mend their manners, he 
would give them the other ſlit, and leave them to hop 
about in the ſhape of figures in baſſo relicvs. The effett 
of this laſt threatening, my correipondent imagines, is 
now come to pals ; and that as the firſt ſplitting was the 
original of love, by inclining us to ſearch for our other 
half; fo the ſecond was the cauſe of hatred, by prompt- 
ing us to fly from our ther fide, and dividing & ſame 
* into two, gave each ſlice the name of a party. 
I approve the fable and application, with this refine- 
ment upon it : for parties do not only ſplit a nation, but 
every individual among them, leaving each but half their 
ſtrength, and wit, and honeſty, and good nature ; but 
one eye and ear for their ſight and hearing, and equally 
lopping the reſt of the ſenſes Where parties are pretty 
equal in a ſtate, no mancan perceive one bed quay i» 
3 | | 
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nine parts in ten of the nobility and gentry, and two in 


ol the leaders, but the inſignificant 


each have their particular ſides at the 


| how he liked ſuch a lady? But he would not give me 


_ wbig or a zory. 


ver ſuffer the gui to be out of her ſight. As Miſs 


- = . 
dry, diſagreeable ſubject, it renders 


or ſour, and confines inventiom. I 


not here 

ho have been the inſtru fs 
in a „who have been the inftruments of mixing it 
in 2 and circumſtance of life. As the zea- 
lots among the Jews bound the law about their foreheads, 
and wriits, and hems of their garments, ſo the women 
among us have got the diſtinguiſhing marks of party in 
their muffs, their fans, and their furbelows. The whis 
ladies put on their patches in a different manner from the 
taries. They have made ſchi/-rs in the play-houſe, and 
opera: and when a 
man changeth his party; he mult infallibly count upon the 
lals of his miſtreſs. I aſked a gentleman the other day, 


his opinion, till I had anſwered him whether ſhe were a 
Mr., ſince he is known to viſit the 
ptelent miniſtry, and lay ſome time under a ſuſpicion of 
writing the Examiner, is no longer a man of wit; his 
very poems have contracted a ſtupidity, many years after 
they were printed. 


Hlaving lately ventured upon a metaphorical genealo- 


gy of merit, I thought it would be proper to add another 


"of tarty, or rather of faction (to avoid miitake) not telli 
the reader whether it be my own, or a quotation, till I 


know how it is approved. But whether J read, or dream- 
ad it, the fable is as follows. 


„ LIBERTY, the daughter of oppreſſion, after hav- 
ing brought forth ſeveral fair children, as Riches, Arts, 
Learning, Trade, and many others, was at laſt deliver- 
ed of her youngeſt daughter, called FacTion, whom 
* Juno, doing the office of the midwife, diſtorted in its 
birth out of envy to them other, from whence it de- 
« rived its peeviſoneſs and ſickly conſtitution. However, 
« as it is often the nature of parents to grow moſt fond 
«* of their youngeſt and diſagreeableſt children, fo it 


happened with Liberty, who doated on this daughter 


©* to ſuch a degree, that by her good will ſhe would ne- 


Faction grew up, ſhe became ſo 2 
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« ward, that there was no enduring her any longer in 
* beaven : gave her warning to be gone; and her 
* mother, than forſake her, _— OS 
I She landed firſt in Greece ; was 
by through all the cities by her daugh- 
s ill conduct: fled afterwards to Tal, an by 
| N =RSS /Zurwhars 
e whom ſhe paſſed into u be. 
« ing driven out every where, he began 1 loſe cfm, 
« and her s faults were imputed to herſelf: ſo 
* that at this time ſhe has hardly a place in the worldto 
« retire to. One would wonder what qualities 
« this muſt poſſeſs, ſufficient to blaſt the in- 
& fluence of ſo divine a mother, and the reſt of her chil. 
« dren. She always affected to keep mean and ſcanda- 


„ Jous company, valuing no body, but juſt as they agreed 


% with her in every capricious opinion the thought it to 
© take up; and rigorouſly exacting compliance, though 
« the changed her ſentiments ever io often. er 
employment was to breed diſcurd among friends and 
relations, and make up monſtrous alliances between 
* thoſe, whoſe diſpoſitions leaſt reſembled each other. 


_ «© Whoever offered to contradict her, though in the moſt 


2 ſhe would be ſure to diſtinguiſh by 
appellation, and allow them to have 


ſome ignominious | 
15 ——— learning, honeſty, or com- | 


© mon ſenſe. She intruded into all companies at the 
% moſt unſeaſonable times; mixed at balls, aſſemblies, 
* — . — of 1 every coffee- 
| ſeller”s op, and perpetual talking 
rern ſhe 
«© buzzed about the merchant in the Exchange, the di- 
© vine in his pulpit, and the fog behind his coun- 
ter. Above all, ſhe frequented public aſſemblies, where 
© the for im the ſhape of an chfrxe, e hind, ready 
* to prompt her friends as they ſpoke.” 


If I underſtand this fable of FacT10N right, it ought 
to be applied to thote, who ſet themſelves up againit the 
true intereſt and conſtitution of their couniry ; which I 
2 for the low: miniiey wens pagers 
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and ſurpr iſing nature. A great miniſter, in high 


ed — — wat 
_ meet 
cas marler being performed in the daa 
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greateſt men igny 
of Guiſe father and ſon, and the two Kings I laſt men- 


tioned. I have ſometimes wondered how a people, 


whoſe genius ſeems wholly turned to ſinging, and danc- 
ing, and prating, to vanity and impertinence; who lay ſo 
much weight upon modes and geſtures ; whoſe effentia- 


lities are generally fo very ſuperficial ; who are uſually 


ſo ſerious upon trifles, and fo trifling upon 
ous, have been capable of committing | 
lanies, . more ſuitable to the gravity of a Spaniard, or the 
filence and thoughtfulneſs of an Italian; unlels it be, 
that in a nation naturally fo full of themſelves, and ct to 
_ reſtleſs imaginations, when any of them happen to be of 
a moroſe and y conſtitution, that huddle of con- 
fuſed thoughts for want of evaporating uſually termi- 


nates in rage or deſpair. D'Avila obſerves, that Jacques | 


Clement f was a fort of buffoon, whom the reit of the 
friars uſed to make ſport with; but at laſt giving his 
folly a ſerious turn, it ended in enhuſiaim, and qualifi- 

ed him for that deſperate act of murdering his — 


+ The Monk who flabbed Henry 111, of France. Howkeſ. | 
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. — 2 — vicious, of a dark melancholy com- 


ide meaneſt clerks in his office; and it was requeſted, 
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But in the Marquis de Guiſcard there ſeems to have 


been a complication of ingredients for ſuch an attempt. 
had committed 


ſeveral enormities in France, was ex- 


plexion and cloudy countenance, ſuch as in vulgar phy- 
fiognomy is called an ill look. For the reſt, his talents 
were very mean, having a ſort of inferior cunning, but 
very ſmall abilities: ſo that a great man of the late mi- 
niſtry, by whom he was invited over, and with much 


diſcretion raiſed at firſt ſtep, from a profligate poprſo prieſt 
to a Lieutenant General, and Colonel of 2 of 


horſe, was at laſt forced to drop him for ſhame. 


Had ſuch an accident happened under that miniſtry, 


and to fo conſiderable a member of it, the would have 


immediately charged it upon the whole body of thoſe, 
they 1 to — — This would have 
1 e ald } 

=p cs as — abetters of the fact; 


committees would have been ſent to promiſe the criminal 
his life, provided they might have liberty to dire& and 


dictate his confeſhon ; and a black liſt would have been 
printed of all thoſe, who had been ever ſeen in the mur- 
derer's company. But the preſent men in power hate and 
deſpiſe all ſuch deteſtable arts, which they mightnow turn 
upon their adverſaries with much more plauſibility, than 


evertheſc d id their honourable negotiations with 8 


m In the beginaing of the year 1708, William Greg, an under- 


clerk to Mr. Secretary Harley, was detected in a correſpondence 


with Monſic ur Chamillard, one of the French King's miniſters; 
to whom he tranſmitted the proceedings of both houſes of par- 
liament with re pect to the augmentation of the Britiſh forces, 
2nd other papers of great importance. Greg, when he was in- 
cicted of this treaſon, pleaded guilty 3 which gave occaſion to Mr. 
Harley's enemies to infinuate that he was privy to Greg's practices, 


| and had, by aiſurances of pardon, prevailed upon him to plead 


gwity, in order to prevent the examination of witneſſes. The 
houſe of Lor:'s appointe a committee of ſeven, of whom Lord 

l was manager, to inquire into the affair. The com- 
mittee preſented an addreſs to the Queen, in which complaint 
was made, that all Mr. Harley's papers had been long expoſed to 
that more 
| 


| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 
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And here it may be worth how unanimons 
2 concurrence there is between —r—— 
great power and a French z both agreeing in the 
great end of taking away Mr. Harlev's life; though dif. 
 fering in their methods; the firſt proceeding by fubor- 
nation, the other by 8 wherein Guiſcard ſeems to 
have the advantage, as aiming no further than his fe; 
while the others deſigned to deſtroy at once both that 


covering deſigns againit the government. It was Mr 
Harley, who detected the treaſonable ce rreſpondence of 
Greg, and ſecured him betimes; when a certain great 
man, who ſhall be nameleſs, had, out cf the depth of his 


: pardon, to write and fign an accuſation againit 


j 


Jo ignominiens, as would have been ſuch a life, 


1 


10 


; 
10 
141 
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larities in 
@. for whe folks of thee. at 2 
be thoroughly informed. The murderer 
Newgate, that his chief was 
St. — who happened to change ſeats 


2+ _IfI 
LT 10 
POL 


_ confeſſed in 


- with Mr. Harley tor more convenicnce of examining the 


which he left behind him, juſtified Mr. Harley in particu- 
lar; which he would fcarce bave thought neceſſary, if no particular 
— red Hawhkef. 


: but to uſe Greg's own expreſſion, bis death was 


be Javed by proftituting his conſcience. The | 
| now lies ſtabbed by his other enemy, « | 
God 
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| inform him treely whether the wound were mortal, be- 
? relating to his family. The blade of the penknife, brok- 


SE POLY 


| up, and wiping it himſelf, gave it ſome 
ſhewed no ſort of reſentment, nor 
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| chancellor, he ſaid, that not being able to come at the Se- 


cretary as he intended, it was ſome ſatisfaction to murder 
the perſon, whom be thought Mr St. John loved beſt f. 
here if Mer. Harley hath till any enemies left, 


whom his blood ſpilt in the public ſervice cannot recon- 
cile, 1 


llicy, during the height of the confuſion. When the 
came, he took him afide, and deſired he would 


cauſe in that caſe, he ſaid, he had ſome affairs to ſettle 


en by the violence of the blow againit a rib within a 
quarter of an inch of the handle, was dropt out (I know 


1 not whether from the wound, or his cloaths) as the ſur- 


a him: he ordered it to be taken 


properly — bim. Bis 
ſpoke one violent 
word againſt Guiſcard, but ap all the while the 
|caſt concerned of any in the company. A ſtate of mind, 


geon was going to dre: 


laying, he thought it zero 


which in ſuch an exigency nothing but innocence can 


give, and is ti uly worthy of a Chriſtian philoſopher. 
If there be really ſo great a difference in principle be- 
tveen the bigh-fiing wobigs and the friends of France, I 
dT oa how came they to in 

the deſtruction of the ſame man? en 
ſibly for the intereſt of both ? — 4 
quarrel againſt him, that he is perpetually diſcovering 
and preventing the treacherous deſigus of our enemies? 
However it be, this great miniſter may now ſay with St. 
Paul, that he ':ath been in perils by his own countrymen,. 
and in perils by ſtrangers. Io 


1 How much ena. ma Lord lues. 
Letter to Sit William Windham. * 
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In the midit of fo melancholy a ſubjeft, I cannot but 
with our own country, that ſuch a ſavage 
monſter as the is de Guiſcard is none of her pro. 
duction; a wretch perhaps more deteſtable in his own 
nature, than even this barbarous act has been yet able to 
repreſent him to the world. For there are good reaſons 
to believe from ſeveral circumſtances, that he had in. 
tentions of a deeper dye than thoſe he happened to ex- 
ecute ; I mean ſuch as every good ſubject muſt tremble 
to think on. He hath of late been frequently ſeen go. 
ing up the back-ftairs at court, and walking alone in an 
outer room adjoining to her Majeſty's bed-chamber. He 
hath often, and earneſtly preſſed, for ſome time, to have 


acceſs to the Queen, even ſince his correſpondence with 


France, And he has now given ſuch a proof of his dif. 
poſition, as leaves it eaſy to gueſs what was before in his 
thoughts, and what he was capable of attempting. 
It is humbly to be hoped, that the legiſlature will in. 
terpoſe on ſo extraordinary an occaſion as this, and di- 
. 


rect a puniſhment + ſome way proportionable to ſo exe. 


crable a crime. 
Et quicunque tuum vialavit vulnere corpus, 


No. 33. Thurſday, March 22. 1710. 
33 
"THE apologies of the antient fathers are reckoned 


to have been the moſt uſeful of their writ- 
ings, and to have done greateſt ſervice to the Chriſtian 


ters took, were openly and treely to diſcover every point 
of their faith, to detect the falſhood of their accuſers, and 


to charge nothing upon their adverſaries but- what they 


+ An act was immediately paſſed to make an attempt on the life 
of a Privy Councellor, in the execution of his office, felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. Hawe. 1 


s £E 
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religion; becauſe they removed thoſe miſrepreſentations 
which had done it moſt injury. The methods theſe wri- 
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were ſure to make good. This evample hath been ill 


* followed of later times; the gapiſts fince the reforma- 


tion uſing all arts to palliate the abſurdities of their te- 
nets, and loading the reformers with a thouſand calum- 
nies; the conſequence of which hath been only a more 
various, wide, and inveterate ſeparation, It is the ſame 
thing in civil ſchiſms: a whig forms an image of a tory 


jult atter the thing he moſt abhors, and that image ſerv- 


eth to repreſent the whole body. | 


| Tam not ſenſible of any material difference there is 


between thoſe, who call themſelves the o/7 aubigi, and a 
great majority of the preſent tories ; at leaſt by all l could 
ever find from examining ſeveral perſons of each deno- 
mination. But it muſt be confeſſed, that the preſent bo- 

dy of whigs, as they now conſtitute that party, is a very | 
odd mixture of mankind, being forced to enlarge their. 
bottom by taking in every heterodox profeſſor either in 


_ religion or government, whoſe opinions they were oblig- 


ed to encourage for fear of leſſening their number; 


while the bulk of the landed men and people were en- 
tirely of the old ſentiments. However, they ſtill pre- 
tended a due regard to the monarchy and the church, 


even at the time when they were making the largeſt ſteps 


| towardsthe ruin of both: but not being able to wipe off 


the many accuſations laid to their charge, they endea- 
voured by throwing of ſcandal to make the tories appear 


bdlacker than themſelves; that ſo the people might join 


with them, as the ſmaller evil of the two. 
But among all the reproaches which the ubigs have 


flung upon their adverſaries, there is none hath done 


wem more ſervice than that of paſſive obedicnce, as they 


repreſent it with the conſequences of xox-reſiſtance, arbi- 
trary power, indefeafible right, tyranny, fopery, and what 


rot. There is no accuſation, which hath paſſed with 


more plauſibility than this ; nor any that is ſupported 
with leſs juſtice. In order therefore to undeccive thoſe, 
who have been miſled by falſe repreſentations, I thought 
u would be no improper undertaking to ſet this matter 


in a fair light, which I think hath not yet been done. 


A whig aſks, whether you hold paſſive obedience ? You 
afirm it: he then immediately cries out, you are a Ja- 
cabite, a friend ef Frome ws the Pretender! * 
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he makes you anſwerable for the definition he hath form- 
ed of that term, however different it be from what you 
underſtand. I will therefore give two deſcriptions of 
paſſive obedience ; the firſt as it is falſely charged by the 
whigs the other as it is really profeſſed by the tories, at 
leaſt by nineteen in twenty of all I ever converſed with. 


Paſſive obedience, as charged by the W H IG s. 
THE doftrine of paſſive obedience is to believe, tha 


a King, even in a limited monarchy, holding his power 


only from God, is cnly anſwerable to him : that ſuch a 
King is above all law; that the cruelleſt tyrant mult be 


ſubmitted to in ali things; and if his commands be ever 


——— vou muſt neither fly nor reſiſt, — uſe any 
her weapons than prayers and tears. Although he 
ſhould force your wife 23. murder your chil. 
dren before your face, or cut off five hundred heads in 
a morning for his diverſion ; you are ſtill to wiſh him a 
long proſperous reign, and to be patient under al! his 
eruelties with the fame refignation as under a plague or 
famine; becauſe to reſiſt him would be to reſiſt God in 
the perſon of his vice-gerent If a King of England 
ſhould go through the ſtreets of London in order to mur- 
der every man he met, paſire obedience commands them 
to ſubmit, All laws made to limit him fignify nothing, 
although paſſed by his own conſent, if he thinks fir to 
break them. Gad will indeed call him to a ſevere ac- 


count; but the whole people united to a man cannot pre- 


ſume to hold his hands, or offer him the leaſt active dij- 
obedience : the people were certainly created for him, and 
not he tor the people. His next heir, although worle 
than what J have deſcribed, althcugh a tool or a mad 
man, hath a divine indefeaſible right to iuccecd him, 
which no law can diſannul; nay, although he ſhould kill 
his fa her upon the throne, he is immediately King to all 
intents and purpoſes ; the poſſe hon of the crown wiping 
off all ſtains. But whoſcever ſi s on the throne without 
this title, though ever ſo peaceably, and by conſent of 
former kings and parliaments, is an zſzrper, while there 


is any where in the world another perſon, who hath a 


nearer hereditary right; and the whole kingdom lies 
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the adminiitration, or executive part, 
England ſolely entruſted wich the Prince, who in admi- 
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under mortal ſin, till that heir be reſtored, becauſe he 
hath a divine title, which no human law can defeat. 


This and a great deal more hath, in a thouſand papers 
and pamphlets, been laid to that doctrine of paſſive obe- 


dience which the whigs are pleaſed to charge upon us. 


This is what they are perpetually diſtilling into the peo- 
ple as the undoubted principle, by which the preſent 
miniſtry and a great majority in parliament do at this 
time proceed. This is what they accuſe the clergy of 
delivering from the pulpits, and of preaching up as a 
=_= abtolutely neceſſary to ſalvation. And whoever 
affirms in general, that paſſive obedtence is due to the ſu - 
preme power, he is preſently loaded by our candid ad- 
verſaries with ſuch conſequences as theſe. Let us there- 
fore ſee what this doctrine is, when ſtript of ſuch miſre- 
preſentations, by deſcribing it as really taught and prac- 
tiſed by the tories; and then it will appear what grounds 
our adverſaries have to accuſe us upon this article. 


P, obedience, efſed and afijſed the 
* 76 OY 


THEY think that in every government, whether 
monarchy or republic, there is placed a ſupreme, abſo- 
late and unlimited power, to which paſſive obedience is due. 
That wherever is entruſted the power of making laws, 
that power is without all bounds ; can or enact at 
pleaſure whatever laws it thinks fit; and juſtly demand 
univerſal obedience and non- reſiſtance. That us, 
a: every body knows, this power is lodged in the King 
or Queen, together with the ng — 
kingdom; and therefore all decrees whatſoever, made by 


that power, are to be actively or palfively obeyed. That 
of this power is in 


. laws ought to be no more reſiſted than the 

e power itſelf. But they do not conceive the 
ame abſolute paſſive obedience to be due to a limited 
Prince's commands, when they are directly contrary to 
the laws he hath conſented to, and ſworn to maintain. 


The crawn may be ſued, as well as a private ys 
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and if | 

= 

are 
hable to his 
own al au- 
thority until 
it grows the 
people have after 
which it becomes a ſup. 
poſe a free people may pet 


without any violation to the 


| juſtify it by the ſhare they had in the revolution ; yet they 


ſee no reaſon for entering into ſo ungrateful a ſubject, or or 


prebenſions of tr of tyr 


rewgn 
inceis, and 14. we have ſo many laws of late years 


made to limit the prerogative ; when, to thole 
who know our conſtitution beſt, things ncdes ſeem to 
lean to the other extreme, which is equally to be avoided, 
As to the ſucceſſion ; the zorics think an hereditary right 
to be the beſt in its own nature, and moſt agreeable to 
our old conſtitution ; yet at the ſame time they allow it 
to be deteafible by act of 
_ charia too, if the legiſlature think fit : which is a truth 
ſo manifeſt, that no man, who underſtands the nature 
of government, can be in doubt concerning it. 


Theſe 1 take to be the ſentiments cf a great majority 
among the tories with reſpect to paſſive obedience : and it 
the <vbigs inſiſt, from the writivgs or common talk of 
warm and i t mcn, to form a judgment of the 


_ whole body, according to the firſt account I have here 


given; I will engage o produce as many of their fide, 
who are utterly againit paſſive obedience even to the legi- 
ilature ; who will affert the laſt reſort of power to be in 
the people againſt thoſe, whom they have choſen and 


truſted as their repreſentatives, with the Prince at the 


head; and who will put wild improbable caſes to ſhew 
the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity of reſiſting the legiſla- 

tive power in ſuch imaginary junctures. Than which 
however nothing can be more idle; fel dare undertake 
in 
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deceived, and find them more violent than ever. They 


| Was a papiſt, and could not have a regiment : however, 
= by us, to his agent, Monſieur Ia Bas, for his uſe, 


„Ern 
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ſyſtem of goverment, either ſpeculative or prac- 
28 was ever yet in the world from Plato's Repub- 
lic to Harrington's Oceana, to put ſuch difficulties as 
cannot be anſwered. | | 


whigs, it would be full as reaſonable ; ſince I 


Examiner ; ſuch a taſk as, I hope, no man thinks I would 
undergo for any other end but that of finding an Þ 
' tunity to own and een, my miſtakes ; as 1 would be | 
eady to do u meane erſary. U | 
pe 1 ſhall rake EDS 
[flattered myſelf laſt Thurſday, from the nature of 
my ſubject, and the inoffenfive manner I handled ir, that 
| ſhould have one week's reſpite from thoſe mercileſspens, 
_ whoſe ſeverity will ſome time break my heart: but I am 


charge me wich two dier and a blunder. The firſt e is a 
truth, that Guiſcard was invited over; but it is of no 
I do not tax it as a fault; ſuch fort of men 
have often been ſerviceable: I only blamed the indiſ- 
cretian of railing a profligate Abbot, at the firſt ſtep, to a 
Lieutenant General and Colonel of a regiment of horſe 
without ſtaying ſome reaſonable time, as is uſual in ſuch 
caſes, until he had given ſome proofs of his fidelity, as 
well as of that intereſt and credit he pretended to have in 
his country. But that is ſaid to be another lye; for he 


this other lye is a truth too; for a regiment he had, and 


third is a blunder; that I ſay Guiſcard's deſign was 


's fidelity to her Majeſty, and 
« zeal for her ſervice, have drawn upon him the hatred 
* all the abettors of popery and faction.“ This is 
I believe, and what I ſhall tick to. 

Bur, alas! theſe are 


One or two miſtakes in fads 


: 
74 


fo m 

of no 8 

provoked them they are not ſo tender of my reputation 
their outrage is occaſioned by paſ- 

ſages in that paper, which they do not in the leaſt pretend 

— ag with the utmoſt rel are forced to 

They take abundance of pains to clear Guil. 
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unt hic etiam ſua premia laudi ; 
uns lachryme rerum, at menten mortaha tangunt. 


Begin to be heartily w of my employment as Ex- 
Lanier; which I wiſh the — ary conſider 
with half ſo much concern as I do, and me ſome 
other with leſs pains, and a penſion. I here may ſoon be 
av either on the bench, in the revenue, or the 
army, and I am equally qualified for each; but this trade 
of examining, | apprehend, may at one time or other go 
near to ſour my temper. r 
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not the paſſages which have raiſed 
a fingle blunder, would not have 
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| ments of their politics, in purſuing the only 


juſtifying the lincerity of their intentions ? In 
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8883 pens, which are 


engaged on the other 


done very 
of pots | ro, Oe whe I ive BS. — 


occaſion, concerning the late men in power, may be 
drop in dw renee ng ay as that 


faction is down ; but if ever they wap] & 
expect 


— warning e dead. that ] 
advocates of 


= prove them 
De es wane ae» wes: 


will they be angry with me for ſetting forth the refine- 
method left 


1 religion and government: if 
y both at their next coming, will they not 
reckon my foretelling it rather as a panegyric than an 
affront ? I faid, they had formerly a deſign againſt Mr. 
Harley's life : || if they were now in power, would they 
not immediately cut off his head, and thank me 


|| Sec The Examiner, No. 32. 


oy 


the preſent miniſtry. I know two or three men, 
at | 


his 1 gone 
the former conduct of thoſe ſaints, that if the victory had 
their 


fide, they would have murdered their 


Prince, deſtroyed monarchy and the church, and made 


the King's compound for their eſtates as delin- 

2 been called a falſe uncharitable libel- 
very perſons, who afterwards gloried in all 
called it the work of the Lord, pant - 
ſucceed. I remember there 


o 
; 
1 


83 6 
HH 
7 


i Riga pe 2 
in his opinion had ut a compliment upon 
ore Colonel Titus, 
aſſerted the ſame thing thing in parliament, 
made a Privy Counſellor. 
y this rule, if that, which for ſome politic reaſons is 
called ſcandal upon the late miniſtry, proves one 
abſtract of ſuch a character as they 
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id hope for their favour: and I am the 
this notion, by what I have obſerved 


E 
i 


gratitude ro my maſters; that I Sunder and betray the 
cauſe ; and write with more bitterneis againſt thoſe who 
hire me, than againſt the whigs. Now, I took all this at 
firſt only for ſo many ſtrains of wit, and pretty paradoxes 
to divert the reader ; but upon further * 


b 1 XNA | 
many of that party, who now make their court to 


rn 


proud of, I think I may fairly offer 
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liberal of the latter ; of which they are like to have a 
[ taſte in the remainder of this preſent p 


din to be convinced, that we have been all this while in 


preſentative of t 
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are ſerious. I imagined Thad complimented the pre- 
fe? minifiry for their dutiful behaviour to the Queen, for 
their love of the old conſtitution in church and ſtate, for 
their. generoſity and juſtice, and for their deſire of a 
ſpeedy, honourable peace: but it ſeems | am miſtaken, 
— on GL for ſatire, 

to 


miniſtry. Therefore I cannot but think they 

ſon on their fide: for, ſuppoſe I ſhould write the charac- 
ter of an honeſt, a religious, and a learned man ; and 
ſend the firſt to Newgate, the ſecond to the Grecian Cof- 
ſee-houſe, and the laſt to White's ; would they not all 
paſs for ſatires, and juſtly enough, among the companies 
to whom they were ſent ? 1 

Having therefore employed ſeveral papers in ſuch 

of panegyrics, and but very few on what they underſtand 


all the advantages which the ki 


hathre- 


ceived by the late change of miniſtry, the greateſt muſt be 
liament 


allowed to be the calling of the preſent 
the diſſolution of the laſt. It is acknowle 


upon 


excellent afſembly hath entirely recovered the honour of 


parliaments, which had been unhappily proſtituted for 
ſome years paſt by the factious proceedings of an unnatu- 
ral majority in concert with a moſt corrupt 


It is plain by the preſent choice of members, that the e- 


of England, when No OO OY 
underitand their true intereſt. The moderate whigs be- 


wrong hands, and that 
And that as the 


are NOW as ſhould be. 
t houſeof Commons is the beſt re- 
now ang wrt 5 
ed in our memories, ſo they have taken care in their firſt 
leſion, by that noble bill of gua/ification, I that future 
parliaments ſhould be compoſed ot landed men; and our 


g properties lie no more at the W 


t The qualification required by this > Os 
either in poſſeſſion or certain reverſion. See No. 44+ 
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none themſelves, or at leaſt only what is tranſient o 


imaginary. If there be any gratitude in poſterity, the 
| | ways 2 


bleſſings they 


— to us, ought with grateful hearts to acknowlege 


Te i ine ella pages 
I can do no more) of the great thin 
already performed; the many abuſes they have detected; 
their juſtice in deciding elections without regard to party; 
their chearfulneſs and addreſs in raifing ſupplies for the 
war, and at the ſame time providing for the naticn's 
_ debts; their duty to the Queen, and their kindneſs to 
the church. In the mean time I cannot forbear mention. 


ing two particulars, which in my opinion do diſcover,in 


ſome meaſure, the temper of the preſent parliament, and 
bear analogy to thoſe paſſages related by Plutarch in the 
lives of certain great men; which, as himſelf obſerveth, 
although they be not of actions which make any great 
| © noiſe or figure in hiſtory, yet give more light into the 
characters of perſons, than we could receive from an 
account of their moſt renowned atchievements.” 
Something like this may be obſerved from two late in- 
ſtances of decency and good nature in that illuſtrious al- 
ſembly I am ſpeaking of. The firſt was, when after that 
inhuman attempt upon Mr. Harley they were to 
vote an addreſs to the Queen, wherein they expreſs their 


| fortunes to that zeal for her Majeſty's ſervice, which had 


drawn upon him the hatred of all the abettors of popery ana 
fafion. | dare affirm, that ſo diſtinguiſhing a mark of ho- 
nour and good will from ſuch a parliament was more ac- 


ceptable to a perſon of Mr. Harley's generous nature, than 


jet; as her Majeſty's anſwer, filled with gracious ex- 
preſſions in his favour, adds more to his real glory, than 


N life: theſe are the true rewards of virtue; 
this is the commerce bet een noble ſpirits in a coin 


Irrer 


which the giver knows where to beſtow, and the m 4 


> wind eta 
" aſſembly moved with a generous 
r 
ſo good a ſervant of the public might have 
{me interval to wipe away a father's tears. And indeed 
that gentleman gates doth wo jolt op cotutine the HOWE Tp 
the death of a fon already acquired fo great a 
r quality, and who might 
have lived to be fo great an honour and an ornament to 
his ancient family. 
es Leaded, I muſt defire one favour of the rea- 
der; that when he thinks it worth his while to 
any paper written againſt the Examiner, he will not form 
ms by cap mangled quotation out of it, which 
te finds in foch papers, but be is juſt to read the para- 
graph referred to; which I am confident will be found a 
lufficient anſwer to all that ever thoſe papers can object: 
at leaſt I have ſeen above fifty of them, and never yet 
1 „ — tranſerĩibed with common 
1 . 
| BATES) 
. Irs 
No. 35- Thurklay, April 5, 1711. 25 
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Nulli ſuo * alterius peccata 


are poſſint. 


| [ HAV teen confidering the ob conſtitution of this 
1 kingdom ; 1 it with the monarchies and re- 
publics whereof we meet ſo many accounts in ancient ſto- | 
ry, and with thoſe at preſent in moſt parts of 
[ have conſidered our religion, eftabliſhed here by the le- 
gillature ſoon after the reformation. I have likewiſe ex- 
| mined the genius and diſpoſition of the people under 
that reaſonable freedom they p ſſeſs. tn 
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5 


1 


theſe two rivals were really no more than parties, 
I of the word, I 


H 


dignity 
and that his wiſeſt courſe is to keep them in a 
| eitheras it beſt ſuits with his 


if 


fy 
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ſtrictly ſpeaking a national party ; being patched up of 
heterogeneous, inconſiſtent parts, whom nothing ſerved 
; to unite, but the common intereſt of ſharing in the ſpoil 


an account; and that general conſpiracy of endeavouring 


to overturn the church and ſtate, which however if they 
could have compaiſed, they would certainly have fallen 
out among themſelves, and broke in pieces, as their pre- 
deceſſors did after they deſtroyed the monarchy and reli- 
gion. For how could a ubig, who is againſt all diſci- 
pline, agree with a prefyterian, who carries it higher 
than the | ; themſelves? How could a Socinian adjuſt 


his to either? Or how could any of theſe ce- 


ment with a Deift, or Free-thinker, — they came to 
conſult upon points of faith? Neither would they have 


agreed better in . 
W 


1 


3 
= 
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| would have been for a King under the limitations of a 
Duke of Venice; others for a Dutch republic ; a third 


$203 LES $ 


cord - 
Id a- 
ther; 
ance, 
ſigns. 
gdom 
ction, 
„ and 
ms of 
rtuni- 


for an Ariſtocracy ; and moſt of all for ſome new 
ic of their own concriving. 


_ they prefer a commonwealth before a monarchy. As to 

| religion; their univerſal undiſputed maxim is, that it 
_ ought to make no diſtinction at > _ 
and in the word proteftant they include every who 
is not a papiſt, and who will by an oath give ſecurity to 


offenſive fin of ſchiſm, the notion of a church and a hier 


the government. Union in diſcipline and doctrine, the 


TIT 
"FEEL 
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il 


* 
jt 


related, I fee no reaſon to wonder, why 
nanced not only all forts of diffenters, but the ſeveral 
gradations of Free thinkers among us (all which are o- 


* See Letter un the h, Vol. UI. p. 222. 


counte- 
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averſe from the preſent eſtabliſhed form of worſhip, 
Thich by preſcribing obedience to princes from the topic 


ine; which they were fo far from denying, 
would gravely debate the reaſonableneſsand juſtice 
FRE (By ene ERS ng Boe 
found a majority of repreſentatives fly qualified to 
a — burdens on the reſt of the nation, 
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v enrolled in their party, nor why they were fo ve- 


would be ſure to thwart all their ſchemes 


it 


rom this ſummary of whig 
Fe find, what a Prince may reaſonably 
that | |; 
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ſafety to himſelf and the public, truſt hi 

affairs; and whether it were raſhneſs or pr 
Majeſty to make thoſe 
have been 


hon and hi 
ee prodenee in her 
changes in miniſtry, which 
ſo highly extolled by ſome, and condemned 
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No. 36. Thurſday, April 12, 1711. 


Tres ſpecies tam diffemiles, tria talia texta, 
Una dies dedit exitio 5 


WRITE this paper for the fake of the diſexters, 
whom I take to be the moſt ſpreading branch ot the 


 whio- party, that profeſſeth Chriſtianity ; and the only one 


that ſeems to be zcalous for any particular ſyſtem of it; 


| the bulk of thoſe we call the lo church being generally 
indifferent and undetermined in that point; and the other 
ſubdiviſions having not yet taken either the Old or New 
| Teſtament into the ir ſcheme. By the diſſenters therefore 


it will eaſily be underitood that I mean the prefbyterians, 
as they include the ſects of anabaptiſts, independeuts, and 


others, which have been melted down into them fince the 
reſtoration. This ſect, in order to make itielf national, 


having gone ſo far as to raiſe a rebellion, murder their 
King, deſtry monarchy and the church, was afterwards 


| broken in picces by its own diviſions ; which made way 
| forthe King's return from his exile. However the zea- 
lous among them did flill entertain hopes of recovering 
the dominion of grace; whereof I have read a remarkable 


paſſage in a book pabliſhed about the year 1561, and 


| written by one of their own ſide. As one of the regicides 
was going to his execution, a friend aſked him, © whe- 
' * ther he thought the cauſe would revive ? He anſcuered, 
the cauſe is in the boſom of Chriſt ; and as ſure as 
_ * Chriſtroſe from the dead, ſo ſure will the canſe revive al- 


® fo.” And therefore the aanconfurmiſts were ſtrictly watch- 


ec, and reſtrained by penal laws, during the reign of K. 
| Charles II. the court and kirgdom looking on them aa a 
fiction ready to join in any delign againſt the govern- 
ment in church or ſtate. And ſurely this was reaſonable 
enough, while ſo many continued alive who had voted, 
| and fought, and preached againſt both, and gave no 
| proof that they had changed their principles. The zon- 
 onfirmiſts were then exactly upon the lame foot with our 
' njurors now, whom we double tax, forbid their con- 
| renticles, and keep under hatches, without thi king 
| Vor. II. * ourſelves 
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ourſelves poſſeſſed with a perſccuting ſpirit; becauſe we 
know they want nothing but the power to ruin us. 
This, in my opinion, ſhou!d al r filence the di. 
ſenters complaints of perſecution under K. Charles II. or 
make them ſhew us wherein they differed at that time, 
from what our Facebites are now. | 
Their inclinations to the church were ſoon diſcovered, 
when K. James Il. ſucceeded to the crown, with whom 
they unanimouſly joined in its ruin to revenge themſelves 
for that reſtraint, they had .moſt juſtly ſuffered in the 


foregoing reign, not from the perſecuting temper of the 


clergy, as their clamours would ſuggeſt, but the pru- 
dence and caution of the legiſlature. The ſame indul- 
.gence againſt law was made uſe of by them and the 5. 


defence of one common intereſt. 


git; and they amicably employed their power, as in 


away the memory of the rebellion ; upon which the 
run againſt popery was no doubt as juſt and ſeaſonable, as 


that of Fanatitiſm after the reſtoration; and the dread of 


gopery being then our lateſt danger, and conſequently the 
- molt freſh upon our ſpirits, all mouths were open agai 
that: the diſſenters were rewarded with an indulgence by 


law; the rebellion and King's murder were now no long- 


er a reproa h; the former was only a civil war, and 


whoever durit call it a rebellion was a Facebite and friend 


to France. This was the more unexpected, becauſe the 
revolution being wholly brought about by church of 
England hands, they hoped one good conſequence of it 
would be, the relieving us from the encroachments of 
ali enters, as well as thoſe of papiffs ; fince both had 


equally confederated towards our ruin : and therefore, 
when the crown was now ſettled, it was hoped at leaſt, 


that the reit cf the conſtitution would be reſtored, But 
this affair took a very different turn: the diſſenters had 
juſt made a fhifr to fave a tide, and join with the Prince 


of Orange, when they found all was deſperate with their 


Protector K. James; and obſerving a party then forming 


againſt che old principles in church and tate, under the 
name of arhigs and {cy-churchmen, they liſted themſelves 


of it, where they have ever ſince continued. 
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Would their brethren the lw-churchmen and 
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But now their caſe i is quite otherwiſe ; and I can hard- 
y think it worth being of a party, upon the terms they 
have been received of late years. For ſuppoſe the whole 
an ſhould at length ſucceed in their deſign of Ceſtroy- 
| ing the church; are they lo weak to imagine, that the 
new modelling of religion would be put into their bands ? 


free-think- 


| ers, ſubmit to their diſcipline, their rods, or their claſſes ; 


and divide the lands of biſhops, or deans and chapters, 
among them? How can they help obſerving, that their 
| allies, inſtead of pretending more ſanctity than other men 
; we ſome of them for levelling all religion; and the reſt 
| he abolithing it ? Is it not — that they have 
been treated by their confederates exactly after the ſame 
manner as they were by K. James II. made inſtruments 
. *, not for their own fakes, but under 
project of univerſal freedom in opinion to 

— the dark deſigns of thoſe who employ them ? 
For, excepting the antimenarchical principle, and a few 
falſe notions about /iberty, I ſee but little agreement be- 
 twixt them; and even in theſe, I believe it would be 
impoſſi ble to contrive a frame of government that would 
| 13222 if they had it now in their power to try. 
But however, to be ſure, the prefbyterian inſtitution 
would never obtain. For ſuppoſe they thould, in imitation | 
of their predeceſſors, * 12 no King but our 


Saviour 
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Saviour Car1sT ; the whole clan of free-thinkers would 
immediately odject and refuſe his authority. Neither 
would their to church brethren uſe them better, as well 
| knowing what enemies they are to chat doctrine of un. 
limited tolei ation, wherever they are ſuffered to 
So that upon the whole I do not fee, 2 
eumſtances ſtand, where the diſſenters can find better 
quarters than from the church of England. 
Beſides, I leave it to their confideration, whether, with 
all their zeal againſt the church, they ought not to ſhew 
a lictle decency ; and how far it conſiſts with their repu- 
ration to act in concert with ſuch confederates, 


Moſt Chriſtian King, to aſſiſt the Turk again t the Em- 
peror : policy and reaſons of ſtate were not allowed ſuffi- 
' cient excuſes for taking part with an infidel againſt a le- 


lever. It is one of the difſenters' quarrels againſt the 


church, that ſhe is not enough reformed from popery: 
vet they boldly entered into a league with papiffs and a 
opijh Prince to deſtroy her. They pre feſs much ſanctity, 
and cj: againſt the wicked lives of ſome of our mem- 
bers; yet they have been long, and ſtill continue, in 
ſtrict combination with /ibertines and atheifts to contrive 


our ruin. What if the Jews ſhould multiply, and be- 


came a formidable party among us? Would the diſent= 


ers join in alliance with them likewiſe, becauſe they 
agree already in ſome general principles, and becauſe the 
Jews are allowed to be a /iff-neched and rebellieus people ? 


It is the part of wile men to conceal their paſhons, 


when they are not in circumſtances of exerting them to 
purpoſe : the arts of getting power, and preſerving in- 
dulgence, are very different. For the former, the rea- 
tonable hopes of the d:/enters ſeem to be at an end; 

their comrades, the whigs and free thinkers, are juſt in 
a condition proper to be forſaken ; and the parliament, 


as well as the body of the people, will be deluded no 


longer. Beſides, it ſometimes happens for a cauſe to be 


exhauſted and worn out, as that of the whigs in general 


ſeems at preſent to be: the nation had felt — of it. 
It is as vain to hope reſtoring that decayed intereſt, as 


for a man of ſixty 10 talk of entering on a new ſcene of 


Lewis XIV. King of France. 


It was 
reckoned a very inlamous proceeding in the preſent 
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1 ean do them no good, and may 
| OE. darts be far end pane? 


| God almighty 


ſent- 
they 
e the 


ſelf, too frequent 


learned from their directors, of 


; the Pretender, and would be ready to embrace the firſt 
opportunity of inviting him over It is with the worſt 
| grace in the world that they offer to join in the cry upon 
| this article: as if thoſe, who ahne ſtood in the gap 
 ayainſtall the eneroachments of popery and arbitrary poer- 
ef, are not more likely to keep out both than a ſet of 
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life, that is only proper for youth and vigour. New 
| circumſtances and new men muſt ariſe, as weil as new 


which are not like to in our time. 80 


that the enters have no game left at preſent, but ta 


ſecure their indulgence : in order to which, I will be fo 
bold to offer them ſome advice. | 6 
' Firſt, That, until ſome late proceedings are a little 

forgot, they would take care not to provoke, by any 


! violence of tongue or pen, ſo great a majority as there 
d now 


againſt them; nor keep up any longer that com- 
bination with- their broken allies; but diſperſe them - 
ſelves, and lie dormant againſt ſome better opportunity. 


| have ſhewn they could have got no advantage, if the 


| late party had prevailed ; and they will certainly loſe 
none by its fall, unleſs th 


rough their own fault. They 
a mighty veneration for the Queen; let them 
uitting the ruined intereſt of thoſe, 
who have uſed her ſo ill; and by a due reſpect to the 
_— pleaſed to truſt at preſent with her affairs. 

they can no longer hope to govern, when ſtrug- 
poſſibly hurt them; 


Secondly, Although there be no law (beſides that of 

) againſt occaſional conformity, it would be 
prudence in the diſſenters to uſe it as tenderly as they 
can: for beſides the infamous hypocriſy of the thing it- 
practice would perhaps make a remedy 
neceſſary: And after all they have faid to juſtify them- 
{:lves in this point, it ſtill continues hard to conceive, 
how thoſe conſciences can pretend to be ſcrupulous, upon 


which an employment hath more power than the love of 
unity. - : | 


In the Ja plice, I am humbly of opinion, that the 
diſſenters would do well to that leſſon they have 
ing to be under hor- 

rible apprehenſions, that the zories are in the intereſt ot 


ſchiſina t c, 
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ſchiſnatict, who, to gratify their ambition and revenge, 
did, by the meaneſt compliances, encourage and ſpirit up 
that unſortunate Prince to fall upon ſuch meaſures, ag 
muſt at laß have ended in the ruin of our liberty and 
keligi . f |" BG 1 8 


P. S. I wiſh thoſe, who give bende the trouble to 


write to the Examiner, would conſider whether what 


they ſend be proper for ſuch a paper to take notice of. 
I had one letter laſt week, written, as I ſuppoſe, by 
a divine, to deſire I would offer fome reaſons againſt a 
bill now before the parliament for gſcertaining the 
tzthe of hops ; from which the writer apprehends great 
damage to the clergy, eſpecially the poor vicars. It 
it be as he ſays (and he ſeems to argue very reaſonably 
upon it) the convocation now iitung will, no doubt, 
upon due application, repreſent the matter to the houſe 
of Commons; and he may expect all juſtice and fa- 
| your from that great body, who have already appeared 
ſo tender of their rights. = 
—_— likewiſe, who hath ſent me ſeveral 


letters relating to perſonal hardſhips he received from 


| ſome of the late miniſtry, is adviſed to publiſh a narra- 
this paper. e | 


No. 37. Thurſday, April 19, 1711. 
Semper cauſe eventorum magis movent quam ipſa 
| | | eventa. | 
I AM glad to obſerve that ſeveral among the obig: 
have begun very much to change their language of 
late. The ityle is now among the reaſonable part of 
them, when they meet a man in buſineſs, or a member 
of parliament; © Well, gontlemen, if you go on as you 
* have hitherto done, we ſhall no longer have any pre- 
* tence to complain.” They find, it ſeems, that there 


have been yet no overtures made to bring in the Pretender, 


nor any preparatory ſtep towards it. They read no en- 
ſlaving votes, nor bills brought in to endavger che fu 17 
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The indulgence to ſcrupulous conſciences is again con- 
firmed from the throne, inviolably preſerved, and not 


| the leaſt whiſper offered that may affect it. All care is 


taken to ſupport the war; ſupplies chearfully ted, 

and funds readily ſubſcribed =" ſpite of the ite an 
made ule of to diſcredit them. The juit reſentments of 
ſome, which are laudable in themſelves, and which at 
another juncture it might be proper to give way to, have 
been ſoftened or diverted by the calmneſs of others, So 
that upon the article of preſent management, I do not fee 


| how any objettion of weight can be well raiſed. 


However, our adverſaries ſtill alledge, that this great 
ſucceſs was wholly unexpected, and out of all probable 
view: 4.— in public affairs we AR of all others to 

y events: that the attempt ng a miniſtry, 
=_ the difficulties of a war, was — and — 
ſiderate: that if the were diſpoſed, by her incli- 
nations, or from any nal diſlike, for ſuch a change, 
it might have been with more ſaſety in a time of 
peace; that if it had miſcarried by any of thoſe inci- 
dents, which in all appearance might have intervened, 
the conſequences would perhaps have ruined the whole 
— po do and therefore, however it hath now ſue- 

t was too to try. 

1 is what we can by no means allow them. We 

never will admit raſhneſs or chance to have produced all 


4 this harmony and order. It is viſible to the world, that 
| the ſeveral ſteps towards this change were flowly taken, 


and with the utmoſt caution. The movers obſerved as 
they went on, how matters would bear; and advanced no 
father at firit, than ſo as they might be able to ſtop or 
go back, if circumſtances were not mature. 'Things 
were grown to ſuch a height, that it was no longer the 
queition, whether a perion who aimed at an employ- 

ment, were a big or tory; much leis whether he had 
merit or proper abilities, tor what he pretended to: he 
muſt owe his preferment only to the favourites; and the 
crown was fo far from 20 „that they would not 
allow it a zegative. This the Queen was reſolved no 
longer to endure ; and began to break into their preſcrip- 
tion, by beltowing one or two places of conſequence 
without coniulting her ephor;, after they had fixyd them 


for 
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far others, and concluded as uſual, that all their buſineſa 
was to ſignify their pleaſure to her Majeſty. But although 
the perſons the Queen had choſen were ſuch, as noobjec. 
tion could well be raiſed againſt upon the ſcore of par 


yet the o/jgarchy took the alarm; their ſovereign party, 


was it ſeems called in queſticn ; they grew into anger and 
diſcontenr, as if their undoubted rights were violated. 
All former obligations to their ſovereign ncw became 
cancelled ; and they put themſelves upon the foot of peo- 
ple, who are hardly uled aſter the moſt eminent ſervices, 

I believe all men, who know any thing in politics, will 
agree, that a Prince thus treated by thoſe he hath moſt 


confided in, and perpetually loaded with his fa cure, 


ought to ext: ic ate himſelf as ſoon as poſſible; and is then 

only blame able in his choice of time, when he defers one 
minute alter it is in his power; becauſe from the mon- 
ſtrous encroachments of exorbitant avarice and ambition 
he cannot tell how long it may continue to be ſo And 
it will be found upon enquiring into hiſtory, that meſt of 


thoſe Princes, who have been ruined by favourites, have 
owed their misfortune to the regic of earlier remecies; 


deferring to firuggle, until they were quite ſunk, 


The whigs are every day curſing the ungovernable 


rage, the hau ghty pride, and inſatiable covetouſneſs of a 


ertain per jan, as the cauſe of their fall; and are apt to 
tell their thoughts, that ane ſage removal might have ſet 


all things right. But the intereſts of that fugle gerſen 


were found upon experience fo complicated and woven 


with the reſt by ove, by awe, by marriage, by alliance, 
diſſolve ſuch an union. „„ 85 

I have always heard and underſtood, that a King of 
England, poilc£:d cf Eis people's hearts, at the head of a 
free parliament, and in full agreement with a great ma- 
jority, made the true figure in the world that ſuch a 
monarch cught to do; and purſued the real intereſt of 
Eimſelf and his kingdom. Will they allow her Majeſty 
to be in thoſe circumſtances at preſent ? And was it not 


plain by the addreſſes tent from all parts of the ifſand, 


and by the viible difpolion of the people, that ſuch a 
pailiament weuld ddgubtedly be choſen? And lo it 
| __ ____ proved, 


— 


that they would rather confound heaven ard earth, than 


reine 


5 
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proved, without the court's uſing any arts to influence 


- What people then are theſe in a corner, to whom the 
conftitution muſt truckle ? If the whole nation's credit 
cannot ſupply funds for the war, without humble appli- 
cations from the entire legiſlature to a few retailers ct 
money, it is high time we ſhould ſue for a peace. What 


new maxims are theſe, which neither we nor our fore- 


fathers ever heard of before, and which no wiſe inſtitu- 
tion would ever allow? Muſt our laws from bencefor- 
ward 


To ſome of 
Credit, that ſhe is ſo nice, ſo ſqueamiſh, fo capricious, 
you would think they were deſ. ribing a Lady troubled 


| with vapours, or the cholic, to be removed only by a 


curſe of ſteel, or ſwallowing à bullet. By the narrowneſs 
of their thoughts one would imagine, they conceived the 
world to be no wider than Exchange - alley. It is proba- 


dle they may have ſuch a fickly dame among them; and 
| itis well if ſhe hath no worſe diſeaſes, confidering what 
| hands ſhe paſſes through. But the National Credit is of 
| another complexion; of ſound health, and an even tem- 
per; her life and exiſtence being a quinteſſence drawn 
' from the vitals of the whole kingdom: and we find 
: theſe money politicians, after all their noiſe, to be of the 
ume opinion by the court they paid her, when ſhe late- . 
x appeared to them in the form of a /attery. - 


As to that mighty error in politics they charge u 


pen 
the Queen, for changing her miniſtry in the height of a2 
war, | ſuppoſe it is only looked upon as an error under 


2 whiggi/h adminiſtration ; otherwile the late King had 


much to anſwer for, who did it pretty frequently. And 
it is well known, that the late miniltry of famous memo- 


ry Was brought in during the preſen t war ; only with 


this circumſtance, that two or three of the chief did firſt 

change their own. principles, and then took in ſuitable | 
companions. Wo 15 ; 

| But however, | ſee no reaſon why the tories ſhould 
not value their wiſdom by events, as well as the whigs. 
Nothing was ever thought a more precipitate, raſh coun- 
| & than that of altering the ccin at the juncture it was 
| O 5 | done 383 


| paſs the Bank and Eaſt India company, or have 
i Err they are in force? | = 
thoſe worthy reaſoners talking of 
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yet the prudence of the undertaking was fuffici. 
ently juſtified by the ſucceſs. Perhaps it will be fig 
that the attempt was neceſſary, becauſe the whole ſpeciez 


* 
done; 


of money was ſo grievoully clipped and counterfeited: 
is not her Majeſty's . ſacred as her coin ? = 
hath not that been moſt ſcandalouſly clipped and max. 
gled, and oſten counterfeited too? 
It is another grievous complaint of the mhigs, that 
their late friends, and the whole party are treated with 


abundance of ſeverity in print, and in particular by the | 
er. They think it hard, that when they ae | 
wholly deprived of power, hated by the people, and ort 


Examiner. 
of all hope of re-eſtabliſhing themſelves, their infirmitie; 


ſhould be ſo often diſplayed in order to render them yet | 
more odious to mankind. This is what they gy 1 
week; and it 


writers to ſet forth in their papers of the 

is humourous enough to obſerve one page taken up in 

railing at the Examiner, for his invectives againſt a dii. 
— miniſtry, and the other ſide filled with the falſeſt 

and vileſt abuſes againit thoſe who are now in the high. 

eſt power and credit with their ſovereign, and whoſe 
leaſt breath would ſcatter them into ſilence and obſeu- 


rity. However, although I have indeed often wonder- | 
ed to ſee fo much licentiouſneſs taken and connived at, 


and am ſure it would not be ſuffered in any other coun- 
try of Chriſtendom; yet I never once invoked the aflil- 
_ tance of the gael or pillary, which, upon the leaſt prove- 
cation, was the uſual ſtyle during their tyranny. There 
hath not paſſed a week theſe twenty years without ſome 
malicious paper ſcattered in every coffee-houſe by the 
emiſſaries of that party, whether it were dozon or ap | 
believe they will not pretend to object the ſame thing to 
us: nor do | remember any conſtant weekly paper with 
reflections on the late miniſtry or junto. They have ma- 
ny weak defenceleſs parts; they have not been uſed 10 
a regular attack, and therefore it is that they are fo ill 
able to endure one, when it comes to be their turn. 80 
that they complain more of a tew months truths from us, 
than we did of all their lies, and malice, for twice a3 
many years. 


I cannot forbear obſerving upon this occaſion, tha: 


theſe worthy authors, I am ſpeaking cf, ſeem to my ” 
airly 
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irly to repreſent the ſentiments of their party; who 
in diſputing with us do generally give up ſeveral of the 
late miniſtry, and freely own many of their failings. 

confeſs the — * debt upon the navy to have 


deen cauſed by moſt ſcandalous miſmanagement ; they 


allow the ir/a/ence of ſome, and the avarice of others, to 
have been infupportable : but theſe gentlemen are moſt 
liberal of their praiſes to thoſe perſons, and upon thoſe 
very articles, where their wiſeſt friends give up the 
point. 'They gravely tell us, that ſuch 4 one was the 
moſt faithful ſervant that ever any Prince had; another 


| the moſt dutiful; a third, the moſt generous; a fourth, 


of the greateſt integrity: ſo that I look upon theſe 


champions rather as retained by a cabal, than a party; 


which I defire the reaſonable men among them would 


pleaſe to conſider. 


No. 38. Thurſday, April 26, 1718. 


ladignum eſt in ea civitate, que legibus centinetur, dijced: 


| YT HAVE been oſten conſidering how it comes to paß, 


1 that the dexterity of mankind in evil ſhould always 
out-grow not only the prudence and caution of private 
perſons, but the continual expedients of the wiſeſt laws 
contrived to prevent it. I cannot imagine a knave to 
poſſeſs a greater ſhare of natural wit or genius than an 


| honeſt man. I have known very notable ſharpers at 


„who, upon all occaſions, were as great dunces as 
wman ſhape can well allow; and I believe, the fame 
might be obſerved among the other knots of thieves and 
pick-pockets about this town. The propoſition howe- 
ver is certainly true, and to be confirmed by an hun- 
dred inſtances, A ſerivener, an attorney, a ſtock-jobber, 
and many other retailers of fraud ſhould not only be able 
to over-reach others much wiſer than themſelves, but 
find out new inventions to clude the force of any law 
made againit them. I ſuppoſe the reaſon of this may be, 
that as the aggreſſor is ſaid to have generally the advan- 

8 tage 
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tage of the defender, ſo the makers of the law, which is 


or vigour as thoſe, whoſe intereſt leads them to attack 
it. Beſides, it rarely happens that men are rewarded 


by the public for their juſtice and virtue; neither do 


thoſe, who act upon ſuch principles, expect any recom. 
pence until the next world : whereas fraud, where it 


ſucceeds, gives preſent pay; and this is allowed the 


greateſt ſpur imaginable both to labour and invention. 
When a law is made to ſtop ſome growing evil, the wits 
of theſe, whole intereſt it is to break it with ſecrecy or 
impunity, are immediately at work; and even 
thoſe who pretend to fairer characters, many would glad. 
ly find means to avoid what they would not be thoug 
to violate. They Cefire to reap the advantage if poſſible 
without the ſhame, or at leaſt without the danger. This 
art is what I take that dextrous race of men, ſprung up 
ſoon after the revolution, to have ſtudied with greater 
application ever fince.; and to have arrived at great per- 
fection in. Aecording to the doctrine of ſome Romiſh 


caſuiſts, they have found out quam prope ad peccatum fine 


peccato poſſmt accedere ; they can tell how to go within an 
inch ct an impeachment, and yet come back untouched. 


They know what degree of corruption will juſt forfeit 
an employment, and whether the bribe you receive be 
_ ſufficient to ſet you right, and put ſomething in your 


pocket beſides : how much to a penny, you may ſafely 


cheat the Queen, whether forty, fifty, or fixty per cent. 


according to the ſtation you are in, ard the diipoſitions 


of the perſons in office below ard above you, They 


have computed the price you may ſecurely take to give 


for a place, or what part of the ſalary you ought to re- 


ſerve: they can diſcreetly diſtribute five hundred pounds 
in aimall borough without any danger from the ſtatutes 

againlt bribing clections. They can manage a bargain 
for an office by a third, fourth, or fifth hand ; ſo that 
you ſhall not know whom toaccuſe: they can win a thou- 
tand guineas at play in ſpite of the dice, and ſend away 


the loſer ſatisficd. They can paſs the moſt exorbitant 


accounts, Gver-pay the creditor with half his demands, 
and ſink the reſt. | | 


It would be endleſs to relate, or rather indeed oy 


to defend our rights, have uſually not ſo much induſtry 
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| facto, (which would have been of dangerous 


| ©, when we conſider, that of all the inſolences offered 
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fible to diſcover the ſeveral arts, which curious men have 
found out to enrich themſelves by defrauding the public 
in defiance of the law. The military men, both by ſea 
and land, have equally cultivated this moſt uſetul ſci- 
ence : neither hath it been altogether neglected by the 
other ſex; of which, on the contrary, I could produce 


| an inſtance, that would make ours bluſh to be fo far out- 


Beſides, to confeſs the truth, our laws themſelves are 


E extremely defective in many articles, which I take to be 


one ill effect of our beſt poſſeſſion, liberty. Some years 
wo the Lateline of « gone Biince 3 was comefiat; cad 
committed on his perſon in our ſtreets, without 
any poſſibility of redreſs from Weſtminſter- hall, or the 
| wes of the ſovereign ; and the legiſlature was 
forced to provide a remedy againſt the like evils in time 
to come. A Commiſſioner of the ſtamped paper was 
lately diſcovered to have notoriouſly cheated the public 
of great ſums for many years, by counterfeiting the 
ſtamps, which the law hath made capital: but the ag- 
gravation of his crime proved to be the cauſe that ſaved 
his life; and that additional heightening circumſtance of 
betraying his truſt was found to be a legal defence. I 


| am aſſured, that the notorious cheat of the brewers at 


Portſmouth, detected about two months ”— 
ment, cannot, by any law now in force, be puni in 
any degree equal to the guilt and infamy of it. Nay, 
what is almoſt incredible, had Guiſcard || ſurvived his 
deteſtable attempt upon Mr. Harley's perſon, all the in- 
flaming — 25 of the fact would not have ſuffic- 
ed, in the opinion of many lawyers, to have puniſhed 
him with death; and the public muſt have lain 
this dilemma, either to condemn him by a law ex 


quence, and from an ignominious precedent) or under- 
go the inortification to ſee the greateſt villain upon earth 
eſcape unpuniſhed, to the infinite triumph and delight of 
popery and faction. But even this is not to be wondered 


to 


Peter the Great, Czar of Moſcovy. 
} He died of the wounds he receivel, Hawkeſ, 
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to the Queen fince the act of indemnity (at leaſt that 
ever came to my ears) I can hardly inſtance above two or 
three, which by the letter of the law could amount to 
high treaſon. 


From theſe defects in our laws, and the want of ſome 


diſcretionary power, ſafely lodged, to exert upon emer. 
gencies; as well as from the great acquirements of able 
men to elude the penalties of thoſe laws they break, it is 
no wonder that the injuries doce to the public are ſo ſel. 
dom redreſſed. But beſides, no individua! ſuffers by any 
wrong he doth to the commonwealth, in proportion to 
the advantage he gains by doing it. There are ſeven or 
eight millions, who contribute to the loſs, while the whole 
gain is ſunk among a few. The damage ſuffered by the 


public is not ſo immediately or heavily felt by particular i 


ons; and the zeal f proſecutions is apt to drop and 
loſt among numbers 
But imagine a ſett of politicians for many years at the 
head of affairs, the game viſibly their own, and by conſe- 
gence, acting with great ſecurity ; may not theſe be 


tempt for their adverſaries? May not ſuch motives as 
theſe put them often upon actions directly againſt the 
law, ſuch 


as no evaſions can be found for, and which 


will lay them fully open to the vengeance of a prevailing 


intereſt, whenever they are out of power? It is anſwered 


in the affirmative. And here we cannot refuſe the latemi- 
niſtry their due praiſes; who foreſeeing a ſtorm provid- 
ed for their own ſafety by two admirable expediente, by 


which, with great prudence, they have eſcaped the pu- 


niſhments due to pernicious counſels and corrupt ma- 
nagement. The firſt was to procure, under pretences 
hardly ſpecious, a general act of indemnity, which cuts 
off all impeachments. The ſecond was yet more refin- 
ed: ſuppoſe, for inſtance, a counſel is to be purſued, 
which is neceſſary to carry on the dangerous defigns of a 
prevailing party, to preſerve them in power, to gratify 
the unmeaſurable appetitcs of a few leaders civil and 
military, although by hazarding the ruin of the whole 


nation; this counſel, deſperate in itſelf, unprecedented 


mes tempted to forget their caution by length of 
time, by exceſs of avarice and ambition, by the infolencs, 
or violence of their nature, or perhaps by a mere con- 
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its nature, they procure a majority to form into an ad- 
4 which makes it look like the ſenfe of the nation. 


' Under that ſhelter they carry on the work, and lie ſe- 
cure againſt after-reckonings. - 


I muſt be fo free to tell my meaning in this ; that a- 
mong other things, I underſtand it of the addreſs made 


| to the Queen about three years ago, to defire that her 


would not conſent to a peace, without the en- 
Spain. A proceeding which, to peo- 
ple abroad, muſt look like the higheſt train of temerity, 
folly, and gaſconade. But we at home, who allow the 


| r to be no fools, can eaſily com- 


the depth and myſtery of it. They were aſſured 
— gap See 90 war upon us; conſequent- 


15 to encreaſe their own power and wealth, and multiply 


_ difficulties on the Queen and kingdom, until they had 


fixed their party too firmly to be ſhaken, whenever they 
ſhould find themſelves Sees = ent their addreſs, 


and give us leave to with for a peace. 


If auy man entertains a more favourable opinion of 
this monſtrous ſtep in politics, I would aſk him, what 


we muſt do in caſe we find it impoſſible to recover 


, who believe a God, 


Spain? Thoſe among the big, 
will confeſs that the events of war lic in his hands ; nd 


the reſt of them, who acknowlege no ſuch power, will 


allow, that fortune hath too great a ſhare in the good or 


il ſueceſs of military actions to let a wiſe man reaſon 


upon them, as if they were entirely in his power. If 
providence ſhall think fit to refuſe ſucceſs to our arms; 
with how ill a grace, with what ſhame and confuſion 
ſhall we be obliged to recant that precipitate addreſs, un- 


| lefsthe world will be ſo charitable to conſider, that par 


liaments among us differ as much as princes; and that 
by the fatal conjunction of many unhappy circumſtances, 
it is very poſſible tor our iſland to be ed ſome- 
times by thoſe who have the leaſt pretenſions. So little 
truth or juſtice there is in what ſome pretend to advance, 
that the actions of former ſenates ought always to be 
treated with reſpect by the latter; that thoſe aflemblies 
areall equally venerable, and no one to be pieferred be- 
fore another: by which argument the parliament that 
began the * againſt K. Charles I. voted his we 
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e be remembered 


„ it is very plain, 
that c the defectivenc ſs of our laws, the 
of caſes, the weakneſs of the prerogative, the power, o 
the cunning of ill. deſigning men, it is poſlible that many 
great abuſes may be viſibly committed, which cannot be 
legally puniſhed ; eſpecially if we add to this, that ſome 
enquiries might probably involve thoſe, whom, u 


other accounts, it is not thought convenient me. 


them ws 


cent, — — hath 1 not 


I am apt to think it was to ſupply ſuch del ects as theſe, 


that ſatire was firſt introduced into the world : whereby 
thoſe, whom neither 1 — natural virtue, nor 
fear of puniſhment were ab e to within the bounds 
of their duty, might be withheld by the ſhame of having 
their crimes expoſed to open view in the ſtrongeſt co- 
lours, and themſelves rendered odious to mankind. Per. 
haps all this may be little regarded by ſuch hardened 
and abandoned natures as I have to deal with; but next 
—— ſavage animal, the beſt ſervice you 


can do the neighbourhood is to give them warning ei- 


ther to arm themſelves or not come in its 


way. 
Could I have hoped for any figns of remorſe from the 


leaders of that faction, I ſhould very gladly have 


ed my ſtyle, — er cath tp take million of e- 


normities. But they are every day more fond ofdiſcover- 
ing their impotent zeal and malice : witneſs their con- 
duct in the city about a fortnight ago, which had no o- 
ther end imaginable, beſides that of perplexing our af- 
fairs, and endeavouring to make things deſperate, that 
themſelves may be thoug ht neceſſary. While they con- 


tinue in this frantic mood I ſhall not forbear to treat them 


as they deſerve; that is to ſay, as the inveterate, irre- 


concileable enemies 6 and its conſtitution... | 


** * 
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rind have been certain topics of 


| and tories upon each other. We charge 
| deſign of deftroying the 2fab/ifbed 
! cuſe them 


' undermine the preſent form of government, and to build 
A1 a commonwealth, or ſome 


| efittobe the obſtinacy of the ch 


— 


| Clubs, their common diſcourſes, and their 
| their denying the unnatural war raiſed 


2 
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Neo. 39. Thurſday, May 3. 1711, 


Quis tulerit Gracc bos de ſed:tione gaerentes ? 


en libe- 
rally beſtowed for ſome years paſt, by the whigs 
the former with 
church, and intro- 
ducing fanaticiſm and free-thinking in its ſtead. We ac- 
as enemies to monarchy ; as endeavouring to 


new ſcheme of their own, 
upon its ruins. On the other fide, their clamours againſt 


| us may be ſummed up in thoſe three formidable words, 


ppery, arbitrary power, and the Pretender. Our accuſa- 
nons againſt them we endeavour to make good by cer- 
tain overt acts; ſuch as their perpetually abuſing the 
whole body of the clergy, their declared contempt 


| the very order of prieſthood, —— agaĩnſt epiſ - 


urch; their frequent en- 
deavours to repeal the teſt, and the ing up the indul- 
gence to ſcrupulous conſciences as a point of greater im- 


| — — worldly. The regard they 
dear to our 
ung the 


monarchy hath appeared by their open ridicul- 
martyrdom of K. Charles I. in their Calve's-head 
Coinkt that 
Prince, to have been a rebellion ; their juſtifying his mur- 


| Grin the allowed papers of the week; their induſtry in 


publiſhing and ſpreading ſeditious and republican tracts, 
ſuch as Ludlow's Memoirs, Sidney of Government, and 
many others; their endleſs lopping of the prerogative 
ind mincing into nothing her Majeſty's titles to the 
What proofs they bring for our endeavouring to in- 

troduce 
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troduce arbitrary power, and the Pretender, I can. 


not r y tell, and would be glad to hear: however 


ber b 9 nd wget" 


As to e 


: wadece i it here; but the queſtion is, TT 
ciples and practices of us, or the whigs, be moſt likely to 
make way for it? It is allowed on all hands, that 


the methods concerted at Rome, for bringing over Eng- ! 
land into the boſom of the catholic church, one of the 


chief was to ſend jeſuits, and other emiſfaries, in lay ha. 


the people, and under the pretence of 2 fur. 
per ormation endeavour to divide us into 


returning to our old errors to pre- 


and a conſecrated banner, to convert and - 
once. If this hath been reckoned good politics 


have not been employed in the very ſame work? 
ey profeſſed on all occaſions, that they knew no ret 
fon why any one ſyſlem of ſpeculative opinions (as they 
term the doctrines of the church) ſhould be eſtabliſhed 


| by l. law, more than another ; or why employments ſhould | 


be conſined to the religion of the magiſtrate, and that 
called the church eftablified. The grand maxim they 


laid down was, that no man, for the take of a few notion | 


and ceremonies, under the names of defrine and diiciplint, 


if places would go a begging, unleſs Brownifts, familif's 


| fret fingers, quakers, anabaptiſts and Mugglctonians would 
take them Fo hancs. 7 


have been lometimes imagining this ſcheme brought 
to perfection, and how diverting it would be to ſee hall 
a 


_ bits; N tradeſmen and mechanics ſhould 


9 Ele ; which would cicher pur men 


peace at home; or by our diviſions make way for | 
3 | 


nt 


ow the belt he beds bind conds nadie -| 
— ＋— man, whet N 


ſhould be denied the liberty of ſerving his country: # | 


— 


7 


| can e b, this proje& is the 
| ine X. Jamersdefign, which he took up as the beſt me- 


do the other extreme, /uper/iition. So that upon 


| moſteffeftual ſtep towards it ; 
| their immediate directors, they 
| them better, or have found apter ſcholars. 


A . 2 * 
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| a dozen fret fingers on the bench in their ermines, and 


two or three guakers with their white ſtaves at court. 1 
very counter-part of the 


thod for introducing his own religion under the pretext of 


| — — 
CN ode = 1 


to ſave appearances, he dealt ſome employments among 
diſſenters of moſt denominations ; and what he did was 
no doubt in purſuance of the beſt advice he could get at 


| home or abroad; but the church thought it the moſt 


dangerous ſtep he could take for her deſtruction. It is 
true K. PG papiſts among the reſt, which the 


| whigs would not : but this is ſufficiently made up by a 


material wherein they ſeem to have much 
outdone that Prince, and to have carried their &berty of 
conſcience to a higher point, having granted it to all the 
claſſes of free-thinkers (which the nice conſcience of a 
pepiſo Prince would not give him leave to do) and were 
therein mightily overſeen ; becauſe it is agreed by the 
learned, that there is but a very — 


whole, whether the whigs had any real deſign of bring- 
ing in popery or no, it is very plain . AN 
and if the jeſuits had been 
Id not have 


Their ſecond accuſation is, that we encourage and 
maintain arbitrary power in princes ; and promote en- 
ſaving 8 the people. This they go about 
to prove by inftances, producing the particular opinions 
of certain divines in K. Charles II's reign, a decree of 
Oxford univerſity, and ſome few writers fince the reve- 
lution. What they mean is the principle of paſſive obedi- 
ence and non-reſiſtance, which thoſe who affirm, diu, I be- 
leve, never intend ſhould include arbitrary power. 
However, although I am ſenſible that it is not reckoned 
prudent in a diſpute to make any conceſſions without the 
laſt neceſſity; yet I do agree, that in my own private o- 
pinion, ſome writers did carry that tenet of paſſive obedi- 
exce to a height, which ſeemed hardly confiſtent with 
the libertics of a country, whoſe laws can neither be en- 
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No. 36: 


ple ; I mean not thoſe, who affirm it due in general, as 
certainly is, to the legiflature; but ſuch as fix itentire. 
in the Prince's This laſt hath, I believe, 
done by a very few ; but when the wbigr quote 
2 to prove it upon us, they bring in all who men. 
it as a duty in general, without applying it to 


princes abſtracted from their ſenate. | 
By thus freely declaring my own ſentiments of paſire 
6bedience, it will at leaſt that I do not write tor a 


houſes, and the preſent miniſtry (if thoſe be a party) ſeem 
to me in all their proceedings to purſue the real intereſt 
of church and ftate; and if I ſhould happen to differ 
from particular perſons among them in a ſingle notion 


about government, I ſuppoſe they will not upon that ac- 


count explode me and my paper. However, as an an- 
ſwer once for all to the tedious ſcurrilities of thoſe idle 


11382 affirm I am hired and directed what to write; | 
I muſt here inform them, that their cenſure is an effett of 


under K. Charles II. did a little overſtrain the 
paſſive ibedience to princes ; ſome allowance might be 


given to the memory of that unnatural rebellion againſt 


his father, and the diſmal conſequences of refifance. It 


is plain, by the preceedings of the churchmen before 
and at the revolution, that this doctrine was never de- 
ſigned to introduce arbitrary power. 


I look upon the whigs and diſſenters to be exafly of 
the ſame political faith; let us therefore ſee, what ſhare 


each of them had in advancing arbitrary power. It is 
manifeſt, that the fanatics made Cromwell the moſt ab- 
| ſolute tyrant in Chriſtendom. The rump aboliſhed the 
| houſe of Lords, the army aboliſhed the rump, and by this 
army of ſaints he governed. The diſſenters took liber- 
ty of conſcience and employ ments from the late K. James, 
as an acknowlegement of his diſpenſing peever; which 
makes a King of England as abſolute as the Turk. The 


cohigs 


nor repealed without the conſent of the whole peo. 


1 


111 


poſe two or three private divines = 


** 


8˙＋ 
225 


bers 


LL 


| James; and had entered upon meaſures to reſtore hin 
on account of ſome diſobligations they received from K. 
William. Befides, I would aſk, whether thoſe who are 
under the greateſt ties of gratitude to K. James, are not 
| it this day become the moſt zealous whigs And of 
 whatparty thoſe are now, who kept a long correſpondence 


opinion mult have with the vulgar, if they once thorough 
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— ing army in times of peace; which hath 
in all ages been the firſt and great ſtep to the ruin of li- 
They were beſides diſcovering every day their 


5 


inclinations to deſtroy the rights of the church, and de- 
clared their opinion in all companies againft the biſhops 
fitting in the houſe of Peers, which was exactly copying 


after their prede effors of forty one. I need not ſay, 


_ their real intentions were to make the King abſolute ; 


but whatever be the deſigns f innovating men, they 
uſually end in a tyranny , as we may ſee by an hun- 
dred examples in Greece, and in the later common- 
wealths of Italy, mentioned by Machiavel. 

In the third place, the whigs accuic us of a defign to 
bring in the Pretender : and to give it a greater air of 


probability, they ſuppoſe the Queen to be a party in this 


deſign ; which however is no very extraordinary ſuppo- 


tion in thote, who have advanced ſuch finguſar para- 
| doxes concerning Greg and Guiſcard. Upon this article 
| theircharge is general, without ever offering to produce 


an inſtance. But I verily think and believe, it will ap- 


| pear no paradox, that, if ever he be brought in, the 
| whigs are his men. For firſt, it is an undoubted truth, 
| that a year or two after the rev:/ution, ſeveral leaders 


of that party had their pardons ſent them by the late K. 


with St. Germains ? 
Is is likewiſe very obſervable of late, that the whigs, 


upon all occaſions, profeſs their beli-f of the Pretender's 
| being no impeſtor, but a real Prince, born of the late 
| Queen's body; which whether it be true or falſe, is very 


unſeaſunably advanced, confidering the weight ſuch an 


| 'y believe it. Neither is it at al improbable, that the 


| Pretender himſelf puts his chief hopes in the friendſhip 


le expects from the diſſenters and whigs, by his choice 
| inrade the kingdom, when the latter were 1 | 
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credit; and he had reaſon to count upon the . former 
poſed father, and their joyful acceptance of it. But fur. 
ther, what could be more conſiſtent with the abi 
notion of a revo/ution-principle, than to bring in the 
tender? A revolution-principle, as their writings and dif. 
courſes have taught us to define it, is a princi 

tually diſpoſing men to revo/utions : and this is ſuitable 


to the famous ſaying of a great whig, that the more .. 


 Intions the better ; which, how odd a maxim ſoever in 
appearance, I take to be the true characteriſtic of the 


revolutions he lies down to reff: but heads under the 
dominion of the moor are for changes, and per- 
petual revolutions : betides, the zhigs owe all their wealth 
ta wars and revolutions ; like the girl at Bartholomew. 


fair, who gets a penny by turning round a hundred times 


with ſwords in 


To conclude; the bigs have a natural faculty of 


bringing in pretendert, and will therefore probably en- 


deavour to bring in the great one at laſt. How many 
pretenders to wit, honour, nobility, politics, have they 
brought in theſe laſt twenty years ? In ſhort, they have 


been ſometimes able to procure a majority of pretenders | 


in parliament ; and wanted nothing to render the work 
complete, except a pretender at their head. 


No. 40. Thurſday, May 10, 1711. 


Des eft magna parentum virtus. 


Ire up a paper || ſome days ago in a coffee-boule; 
& and if the correctneſs of the ſtyle, and a ſuperior ſpiuit 
in it, had not immediately undeceived me, I ſhould 


have been apt to imagine | had been reading an Ex« 


|| The Speaker's congratulation of Mr. Harley, in the name oi 


the houſe, on his eſcape and recovery. See the next Number. | 


Hawhef. 
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iple pere. 


A dog loves to turn round often ; yet, after certain | 
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vld my thoughts on this occaſion; inſtead of ſaying how 
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poſitions advanced. For inſtance, that providence 
4 raiſed up Mr. Harley to be an inſtrament of great 
« good, in a very critical juncture, when it was much 


« wanted.” That his © very enemies acknowlege his 
__ « eminent abilities, and 
| « unwearied and reſtleſs endeavours againſt his 


merit, by their 


« and reputation; that 


have had an inveterate 


« malice againſt both; that he hath been wonderfully 5 


« preſerved from sou unparallelled attempts,” with 


| more to the ſame purpoſe. I immediately com =y 
rules of arithmetic, that in the laſt cited words | 
 mething more intended than the ys of Qetthund, 


which I think, can properly paſs but for xe of the sou. 
And although I dare not pretend to gueſs the author's 


meaning; yet the expreſſion allows ſuch a latitude, that 


[ would venture to hold a wager, moſt readers, both 
whig and tory, have agreed with me, that this plural num- 
ber muſt in all probability among other facts take in the 


duſineſs of Greg. 


See now the difference of ſtyles. Had I been to have 


Mr. Harley was treated by ſome perfers, and preſerved from 


| fome unparalleled .attempts, I ſhould with intolerable 
dluntneſs and ill manners have told a formal ſtory of a 


committee ſent to a condemned criminal in Newgate to 
| bribe him — a 


pardon, on condition he would ſwear 

yn againit his maſter, who diſcovered his cor- 
— — ſecured his perion, when a certain grave 

jolitician had given him warning to make his eſcape : 


| and by this means I ſhould have drawn a whole ſwarm 
al hedge writers to exhauſt their ca 
| againſk me, as a liar, and a flanderer. But with fub- 
nion to the author of that fore mentioned paper, Ithink 
| he hath carried that expreſſion to the utmoſt it will 
dear; for after :1! this noile, I know of but two attempts 
| 13 inſt Mr. Harley, that can really be called anparallei- 
bad, which are thoſe aforeſaid of Greg and Guiſcard; for 
| to the reſt, I will engage to parallel them from the 


talogue of ſcurrilities 


tory of Catiline, and others I could produce. 
However I cannot but obſerve, with infin.:te pleaſure, 
that a great part of what I have charged upon the late 


| prrailing fa on, and for affirming which I have been 


adorned 
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adorned with ſo many decent epithets, hath been ſuffici. 
ently confirmed at ſeveral times by the reſolutions ofone 
or the other houſe of parliament. I may now 
ſay, I hope, with good authority, that there hath been ſome 
unparalliled attempts again Mr. Harley: that the late 


- miniſtry were jultly to blame in ſome management; 


- which occaſioned the enfurtunate battle of Almanza, and 


the diſappointment at Thoulon : that the public hath 


been grievouſly wronged by moſt notorious frauds dy. 
ring the obig adminiftraticn ; that thoſe, who adviſed 
the bringing in the Palatines, were enemies to the king. 
dom ; that the late managers of the revenue have not 
duly their accounts for a great part of thirty. five 
millions, and ought not to be truſted in ſuch employ. 


ments any more. Perhaps in a little time, I may venture 
to affirm ſome other paradoxes of this kind, and produce 


the ſame vouchers. And perhaps alfo, if it had not been 
ſo buſy a period, inſtead of one Examiner, the late mi- 
niftry might have had above four hundred, each of whoſe 
little fingers would be heavier than my loins. It makes 
me think of Neptune's threat to the winds: 


Luar ego—ſed matas præſtat companere flultus. 


with the tempelts they raiſed, it was neceffary to ſmooth 
the ocean, and ſecure the veſſel, inſtead of purſuing the 


$. | | 
| But J obſerve the general expectation at preſent, in- 


ſtead of dwelling any longer upon conjectures who is w 


de puniſhed for paſt miſcarriages, ſeems bent upon the | 


_ rewards intended to thoſe, who have been fo highly in- 
ſtrumental in reſcuing our conſtitution f; om its late dan- 

ger. It is the obſervation of Tacitus in the life of Agri- 
cola, that his eminent ſervices had raiſed a general opi- 


nion of his being deſigned by the Emperor for Prætor of 


Britain: Nallis in hoc ſuis ſermonibus, ſed guia par vi- 
| debatur ; and then he adds, Non ſemper errat Fama, 
et eligit. The judgment of a wiſe Prince, and 
the general diſpoſition of the people, do often point at 

the lame perſon ; and ſometimes the popular wiſhes do 
even foretel the reward intended for ſome ſuperior merit. 
Thus, among ſeveral deſerving perſons, there are ws, 


Thus, when the ſons of Zolus had almoſt ſunk the ſhip 
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they are not ſo low as is commonly believed. 
to find it made out by ſome ſtrained N 
have a remote alliance with better families. 


muy ſafely truſt to the moſt impartial pen ; nor wants the 
leaſt of that allow hich, tl » 1 ired for 
2 ** ance w they iay, is required 
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No. 41. 


— diftringere I 
| Tar A fi Kar- 


Iren Bezau nity of endeavouring b 


convince the world, that I am not partial ; and to 
confound the idle reproach of my being hired or directed 
what to write in defence of the miniſtry, or for 
detecting the practices of the former. When I firſt un- 
Tra this paper] fly refoved, ths if ever ble 
ed any groſs neglect, abuſe, or corruption in the public 
management, which might give any juſt offence to rea- 
ſonable people; I would take notice of it with that in- 
nocent boldneſs which becometh an honeſt man, and a 
true lover of his country ; at the ſame time preſerving 
the reſpect due to perſons fo highly entruſted by fo wiſe 
and excellent a Queen. I know not how 12 
might have been reſented; but I thank God there 
been no occafion given me to exerciſe it; for I can ſafely 


5 the actions of the preſent miniſtry, as tar as they fall un- 
der general cognizance, without being able to accuſe 
them of one ill or miſtaken ſtep. Obſerving indeed ſome 
time ago, that ſeeds of diſſention had been plentitully 

| ſcattered fi om a certain corner, and fearing they began to 
riſe and ſpread, I immediately writ a paper on the ſub. 
jeR, which I treated with that warmth I thought it re- 
quired ; but the prudence of thoſe at the helm ſoon 

Fake growing evil: and at preſent it ſeems like- 


have no conſequences. 


I bave had for ſome time a ſmail occaſion of 
Ning, which I thcught too inconſiderable for a for- 


| þ ſubject ot complaint, although I have hinted at it 


more than once. But it is grown at preſent to as great a 
height, as a matter of that nature can poſſibly bear; and 
therefore I conceive it high time that an effectual ſtop 
ſhould be put to it. I have been amazed at the flaming 
licentiouineſs of ſcveral weekly papers, which for ſome 


I?! 


mY 
- 


71114111275 


affirm, that I have with the utmoſt rigour examined all 


12 


75 


T 
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Medley, whoſe indefatigab! 
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months paſt have been chiefly employed in bare-faced 
ſcurrilities againſt thoſe who are in the truſt and 
favour with the Queen, with the firſt and laſt letters of 


their names frequently printed, or fome periphrafes de- 


fathom, or other 3 contrived too 
The conſequence of which is 
it ſhould NL 
rr 


me I never thought convenient to take 4— 
it would have diverted my deſign, which! intended to be 


of public uſe. Beſides, I never yet obſerved dikes writer, 


or thoſe writers (for it is every waz 
any one material point or 
—_—_— fair quotation. And after all, I knew 
* n weary of contro- 
verſy. ae 
have been joined at times in that worthy com 


but the out lines, as well as the finiſhing, ſeem ts have 
deen always the work of the ſame pen, as it is viſible, 
from half a ſcore beauties of ſtyle inſeparable from it. 
1 Bur who theſe medlers are, or where the judicious lead- 
ers have picked them up, I ſhall never go 13 to con- 
jecture: factious rancour, falſe wit, abandoned ſcurrili., 
ty, impudent falſhood, and ſervilè pedantry, having ſo 


many fathers, and ſo few to own them, that Curiolity 
herſelf would not be at the pains to gueſs. It is the firſt 
time I ever did my ſelt the honour to mention that admir- 
able paper ; nor could I imagine any occaſion likely to 
happen, that would make it neceſſary for me to 
with ſuch an advcrſary. This paper is weekly blifl 
ed, and, as appears by the number, \b only 

veral moni hs; and is, next to the Obſervator, 4 4 to 


de the beſt production of the party. Laſt week my prin- 


: 
J. 
4 

: 

1 

o 

C1 


ter brought me that of May 7 4 where there are 
two paragraphs relatin Speaker of the houſe of 


inclined to 


engage with ſuch an antagoniſt, I cannot let 


paſs without failing in my duty to the public: and if 


theſe ata, 5 inſinuations to 


nen ray Haley. dich which, as little as I am 


Harley's eſcape and recovery in the name 
pon his firſt attendance on their ſervice. 


* to bearill will to Mr. Harley, to have an extreme bad 
* opinion of him, and to think him an obſtructot of 
rr 

now appeal to the whig great 
Miniſter of State, in high favour with the Queen, and a 
Speaker of the houſe of Commons, were ever publickly 


treated after ſo extraordinary a manner in the moſt licen- 


tious times? For this is not a clandeſtine libel ſtolen in- 
to the world, but openly printed and fold with the book- 


ſeller's name and place of abode at the bottom. And the | 


—1＋ is admirable, when Mr. Harley is generally 
point 


the very marks of eſteem he hath fo 
the whole repreſentative body of the 
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upon men's actions, rather t- 
culations; to hew the neceſſity there was of 
miniſtry, that our conſtication in church and face might 
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No. 42. Thurſday, May 24, 1711. | 
: ; 5 ry a tw. 


| Romane, templa refeceris, | 


paper 
The clergy, and whoever elſe have a true concern for 


| the conſtitution of the church, cannot but be hig 


with one proſpect in this new ſcene of public af- 


FREI ss 


ry well remember the time, when 
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that applying the money granted ts accompliſh þ 
ſectual carrying on War; it would (to 
aſh thele cwn words) © be a means of dna. 
* hleflings on her Majeſty's undertakings, as it adds to 


* the number of thoſe where the prayers of her 
« devout and faithful ſubjects will be daily offered upto 
„ God for the ity of her government at home, 
% and the of her If 


] am ſometimes 


| | » that as 
as it prevails, the genius of a nation 1s overpreſſed, 

cannot appear to exert itſcIf ; but when that is broken 
and ſuppreſſed, when things return to the old courſe, 
— 0 Saggy A wedogpceny goes por reg 
ſon and religion. omans, upon a great v or 
eſcape from public danger, frequently 4 pe 7 
honour of ſome god, to whoſe peculiar favour im- 
puted their ſucceſs or delivery : and ſometimes the Ge- 
neral did the like, af hit oron expence, to acquit himſelſ of 


tories? And perhaps for that reaſon, among others, they 
have turned to ſo little account. But what could we 
expect? We acted all along as if we believed nothingof 


ed upon as gicers of all vi in his ſtead. : 
', «os nth. þ that built, by 
z medium, as fix thouſand pounds for a church, which 
is ſome what under the pii.e of a ſul jedi palace: yet 
perhaps the care of above two hundred thouſand ſouls, 
with the benefit of their prayers for the proſperity of 
their Queen and country, may be almoſt put in the ba- 
lance wich the domeſtic convenience, or even magnifi- 
ecnce of any /alje# whatſoever. | 

Sir William Petty, who, under the name of Captain 
Graunt, publiſhed ſo:ne obi | 
mortality about five years after the reforation, tells us 
the pariſhes in Londan were « ven then ſo unequally di- 


«> 


ſome pious vow he had made. How little of any thing 
: reſembling this karb been done by us after all our vic- 


» Cod, or his providence; and therefor i was contit-. | 
eat to offer up our edifices only to theſe, whom we look- 


upon the bills of 


. 


F 


Ss 888 858 
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Wein 
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zeal, the only way w prulbeve. ang Gayps | 
to make all attendance upon the duties of it as eaſy and 


money, ä 2 — 
believe there are few examples, i 


in any Chriſtian coun- 

wy, of ſo great 6 en of religins ;, and. the @ 

teachers have made their advantage largely by it roi 
bein 


rennen they 
ed up in, that men of a liberal education. 

And to ſay truth, the way practiſed by ſeveral pa. ĩ h- 
es in and about this town, ot maintaining the ir clergy by 
voluntary ſubſeriptions, is not only an indignity to the 
character, but hath many pernicious attend- 
ing it; ſuch 2 precarious * 


men, who heath not more than ordinary ſpiritand reſolu- 
which are obvious to ima- 


| — 3 n 
part annually (which is half a you to the ſupport of the 
miniſter. One thing I could wiſh, that in fixing the 
maintenance to che ſevera] miniſters in theſe newintended 

no determinate ſum of money may be named, 


which in all perpetuitiesoughtby any means to be avoid. 


ed, but rather a tax in proportion to the rent of each 

houſe, although it be but a twentieth, or even a thirti- 
eth part. The contrary of this, I am told, was done in 
ſeveral pariſhes of the city after the fre, where the in- 


tain ſum ; for example, one or two hundred pounds a 


call at preſent one hundred pounds will not 12 proceſsof 
time have the intrinſic value of twenty; as twenty pounds 


no are hardly equal to forty ſhillings three hundred 
There are a thouſand DDr 


480. 
ver England in reſerved rents applied to hoſpitals, in old 
chĩe fries, and even among the clergy themſelves, in thoſe 
payments which, I think, they call a modus. 
As no Prince had ever better diſpoſitions than her pre- 
ſent Majefty for the advancement of true religion; ſo 
there never was any age, that produced greater occaſions 


to employ them on. It is an unſpeakable misfortune, 
| Rn that dochotes 5 


by the neceſſities of a long and ruinous war, which the 


tolly or corruption of modern politicians have involved us 


in againſt all the maxims, whereby our country flouriſh- 
ed fo many hundred years: elſe her Majeſty's care of re- 
2. have reached even to her Ameri- 
can plantations. Thoſe noble countries ſtocked by num- 
bers from hence, whereof too many are in no very great 
reputation for faith or morals, will be a 


to us, until ſome better care be taken for cultivating 
Chriſtianity among them. 2 
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cumbent and his ſucceſſors were to receive for ever a cer- 
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year. But the lawgivers did not conſider, that what we 
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for which there is like to be too frequent occaſion; thoſe 
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; rebuilding them by charitable collections ſeems, in my 


LO RT POPERRORDY dss 


antient Gothic ſtructures throughout this kingdom going 
every year fo decay. That expedient of tepairing or 


opinion, not very ſuitable either to the dignity and uſe- 
fulneſs of the work or to the honour of our country; 


| fince it might be ſo eaſily done with very little charge to 


the public in a much more decent and honourable man- 
ner, while parliaments are fo frequently called. But 


' theſe and other regulations mult be left to a time of peace, 
| which I ſhall humbly preſume to wiſh may ſoon be our 
ſhare, however offenſive it may be to any, either abroad 
or at home, who are gainers by the war. 


No. 43. Thurſday, May 31, 1711. 


T TAVING been forced in my papers to uſe the cant 
words of whig and tory, which have ſo often va- 


| need their fignifications for twenty years paſt; I think it 
neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the ſeveral changes thoſe 
tuo terms have undergone fince that period ; and then to 
| tell the reader what I have always underſtood by each of 
| them, fince I undertook this work. I reckon that theſe 
| bots of conceited appellations are uſually invented by the 
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in the houle, when upon a certain Lord's menti 
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ſtances in the caſe of the deprived biſhops, that looked 
alinle hard, or at leaſt deſerved commiferatien. 
Theſe and other the like refleftions did, as I conceive, 
revive the denominations of whig and tory. 

Some time after the revolution the diſtinftion of high 
and foro church came in, which was raiſed by the difſen- 
ters in order to break the church party by dividing the 
members into high and Jow ; and the opinion raiſed, that 
the high joined with the papiffs, inclined the low to fall | 


1 in with the 


And here I ſhall take leave to 


and tantivy ; to differ from a majority 
ſame. @ raile the ; 


eſpecially of the 
2 
tory. 10 r ing's upremacy ond 

dent, was how-church, whiggiſs, and moderate. To make 
the leaſt doubt of the pretended Prince's being ſuppoſi- 
nun, ans © thy; Be, wan, is their phos, apes 
top-gailant, and perfect Facobitiſm. To reſume the moſt 
exorbitant grants, that were ever given to a ſet of pro- 


"oy of toryijen ; notwithſtanding thoſe grants 
to be acquired by ſacrificing the honour and 


2 that 


vindicating a noble Duke, who was accuſed of a blunder 
-—- if 

pretended Prince, his Grace told the Lords be muſt be 

* plain with them, and call that perſon, not the 

* tended Prince, but the pretended impoſtor:“ which 

was ſo tar from a blunder in that polite Lord, as his ill- 


| give 
vering the avowed ſentiments 


came to the crown ; ſome time 


[oy yer made Co that ſhall be 


And if his Royal Highneſs 
ſome years ſooner, (who was a per- 


pra cheek in hr ae) ri to think how | 
on” 1-7 


8 ent, than any certain 
ſo that if I were to define a member of 
1 | hal 8 he was one ubs believed in the 
And therefore whatever Þ have athrmed 


urch, as unbelievers and diſſenters of all ſizes; 
or men in office, who had been guilty of much corrupti- 
on and dreaded a change, which would not only put a 
ſtop to further abuſes for the future, but might 
introduce examinations of what was paſt; or thoſe who 
had been too highly obliged to quit their ſupporters with 
any common decency ; or laſtly, the money-traders, who 
r ſo well of pre- 
minm:, 


| Prince George of Denmark. 


party. | 
But to return: this was the ſtate of princt when 


acted directly againſt what 


NR 


Io we 
ſuch who joi with them from a hatred to our monar- 
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man was content 10 be called a whig. 
fide, whoever aſſerted the Queen's 


the perſons of princes were ſacred, their lawful authoriry | 
not to be reſiſted on any pretence ; nor even their 


. ST BEPREBERS Fon hawaps MP 


rof 

+ the 

med 

— aſually called a tory. " Now, 

s, or | theſe 

nar- cumnined prey gee jr ofthe bg: 
= a ding pee: 
ipti- ©, ck + from the Pretender and his party, or from the 


and cunning of other enemies to the conſtitution, 
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incapacitating all 

in parliament, who have not ſome eftate in land cither 
in poſſeſſion or certain reverſion, is perhaps the greateſt 
ſecurity that ever was contrived ior preſerving the 
ftitution, which otherwiſe ys in a little time lie 


1 1 never touch with one of their fingers. 


| ed for; and that the debt on the navy, wholly unpro- 


22 amounted to nine millions. The late Chan- 


| lau, and is likely to prove the greateſt reſtoration and 


eſtabliſhment of the kingdom's credit. 


a fund 
—— 4112 acts of piety, it would be unjuſt 
to conceal my Lord High Treaſurers concern for reli- 
gion, which hath extended even to another kingdom, his 
Lordſhip having ſome months ago obtained of her Ma- 
jeſty the firſt fruits and tenths to the clergy of Ireland, 

| | As 


+ Earl of Oxford. 
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| forces to bring into the field, nor any thing 
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Far my wen paniculr, thoſe little 
purſued me, I take 2 2 


apt 
neighbourhood. Toes abated mi. ] canes 
| dl her emer — La 


them as ſuch; and therefore do now find myſelf at leiſure 
wo examine inferior abuſes. The buſineſs | have left, is 


. 9 


when they have no country to 


bas chevy have -will — od jel 


oo inconternle i themſelves to deſerve correction: 
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8 did humbly offer 
e bey and write in defence of the late 


. 


which as, your petitioners are 
ily apprehenſion, that your honours will for- 
did them to follow the ſaid trade any longer; by which 


a petitioners, to the number of — 25 their 


* bound to no other calling.” 
« Your petitioners deſire your Honours will naduly 
« conſider the premiſes, and ſuffer your ſaid pe- 
* titioners 2 0 00 (thoſe —_ 


110 


« wives and families, will inevitably ſtarve ; ; having been 


preſent Miniſtry, the hum- | iſe 


2 
2. 


T 


— — 


8 8 
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| groſs defect, hat Oe rn; pole 


ö wc, how oro 


mingle with ſuch pens as dip only in falfities; that, if 1 


were to rake into their particular abſurditics (an attempt 
which they are ſecured from by their exceſſive dulneſs; I 
ſhould have reaſon to look upon my ſufferings little ſhort 


\of he mere of that Roman, who, by leaping inc bot- 


romleis gul 
I have 


yy ps mg. his life to preſerve his country. 
how it comes to pals, 
that the late men in power ſhould be ſo ill provided with 
writers; conſidering at what full leiſure the heads and 
leaders of them are, 4 I hope will ever be; they might 
certainly have made a wiicr and more judicious collecti- 
on. Ii, as ſome imagine, their own hands have dipt in 
ink; and that they themſelves have a ſhare in drefling up 
the Medley and Ol ſervator; it is a plain diſcovery, that 
tieir ſpeculations are as mean and low as their practices: 
for, how can we conceive that the politeneſs and ſound 
judgment of one, ſhould ever deſcend to Billingſgate, pe 
dantry and nonſenſe ? Or that a ſccond, who oweth bis 
reputation of wit to his neighbours, ſhould every day 
make his court officiouſly to a certain great miniſter, and 
yet once a week fo clumſibly abuſe him in his writings? 


a - | When 


beauty of paint upon a lady's face is leſs defirable than 


no beauty at all; and the>pertneſs of a ſhallow ſop, 


more diſagrecable than his filence. 1 

I ſhould not have deſcended ſo much below the dignity 
of this paper, as to regard the courſe of theſe muddy 
writers, did not the heads of the late faction ftill endea- 


vour to corrupt the minds of weak people, who are at 
diſtance from the metropolis, by their diligence and libe- 


rality in circulating theſe weekly poiſons gratis. Great 
numbers are conſtantly ſent into the country, to prepoſ- 
ſeſs the reader againſt the Examiner ; tor no other reaſon, 
but becauſe they would ſtill miſlead and prevent their 
heing ſet right in facts, that they might not ſee how well 
the people did to aſſiſt the church and Queen: to this end 
they have been forced to make uſe of groſs falſities, with- 
out the leaſt appearance of truth: but, however, thoſe 


more modeſt of their party here, may bluſh and wonder i 
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| aſſurance of their friends; it ſerves their deſign in 
| F 


neee 


a ridiculous endeavour, 
No. 46. Thurſday, June 21, 1711. 
Paus tamen ſuberunt priſee veſtigis fraudis: 


The whole government ſubſiſted upon 
eredit, although vaſt ſums were annually given to 
the war; which were fo far from being applied this way, 
that every year we were plunged more and more in debt: 
it is true, the parliament voted ſubſidies, and the willing 
people chearfully 
peace, they quickly fee the end of their miſeries 
and taxes: yet the arrear to the navy, and other charges, 
ran on; the miniſtry put a good face upon a decaying 


conſtitution ; they employed all their arts to conceal the | 


real diſtreſs we were in ; they procured that money ſhould 
be lent at five per cent. whilſt the unhappy creditorswere 
forced to give from 20 to 40 per cent. diſcompt. for every 


1. 
=. 
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id them, in hopes, by an honourable 
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at of indemnity had ſecured them and for the reſt, they 
| had little more to riſque, than whether they ſhould re- 


I 8-8 


Avarice is ever inſatiable ! How then muſt it deftroy, - 
has the wealth of a nation to feed on ? The 


4 when it 

nels, 2 4 groans of poor 
by our ſeamen and their families, were not regarded by theſe 
2 = 

> i — upon | 
remely \ 

fon or 

word:: 

eſolved 

„ 

wrojeft= | | 

* | then the diſeaſe ; Rn 


— 


| Queen, we muſt have referred to a lug 2 


to an arbitrary Captain General. 


But now, God be praiſed, our fears are diſſipated : 


— 4 the Queen is free, and a) imtely according to her own 
27 * gment and inclination ; the acquieſceth 
_ e | whatever ſhe requireth: we proved the happy 
agg effefts of their mutual confidence ; and, as her Majeſty 
— | telleth us from the throne; © She ſhall look upon any 
harges, * attempt to leſſen it, as a ſtep towards diſſolving her 
—— government.“ 
Gould | could make many uſeful refleQions upon the preſent 
happy change of our condition; the different ſtate of ſe- 
rte | curityto our conſtitution, wherein this ſeſſions bathleftus 
hen from the fears that po ſſeſſed us upon the ending of the 
the laft ; * 
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to the late excellive growth of 1 


ire? 


f 
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r 


* fi impiety, from that long 

är 

* h iſy and enthuſiaſm begat a ard 
* « for the very appearance of religion; and ended in 2 

E of downright libertiniſm and profaneneſs : 
„ whence adverſarics aroſe, who openly — the 
«© poiſon of Arian and Socinian hereſies; the Godhead 

© of the Holy Spirit denied; myſteries exploded, as 
« unplying contradictions, and incapable of becoming 
« Objects of aſſent to reaſonable minds, &c. From 
* theſe wicked principles, wicked practices have fol- 
pre — and ——C 


day, ac. 


e 


9 * 


—_ made play his Sunday” 5 entertainment. 
this repre;catation we have 2 melancholy __ 
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of the ſtate of our religion; ſuch amazing i 
be aa rx car rogers 
ed by fire from heaven: nor can that deluge of pe. 
neſs, which over-runs the nation, have any check from 
the pious endeavours of our clergy, whilſt the majority, 
on one part, continue to diſagree with the other, about 


the manner of putting eſſentials in execution. Mean 
time, the cauſe of 


vocations ſtill have the difreputation of doing nothing. 
The 


which themſelves have tranſmitted to 
the lower houſe, is the fame in very many of the facts x 
3s to the difference of ſtyle and ſpirit, I conceive that 
dath not relate to the ſervice of religion in general, any 
more than when I am exceſſive cold, whether I would 
\ |; chufe to be warmed by a quicker or more languid fire. 
Nor can I without pleaſure take notice of one paragraph, 

| where they hope, © That eſpecial care will be had of 
the education of young people at the univerſities ; 
« that tutors may teach their pupils the principles of 
* the Chriſtian religion, and endeavour to make them 
| © ſerious init; e We — 


1 upon ſo ſolemn nc. 


would deal in irony, or explain their meaning by contra- 
| ries? This muſt doubtleſs convince all ſuch, who have 
: hitherto, upon a wrong interpretation, preſumed to 
| the ſquare opinions by theirs, and have, with loud exclama- 
head tions, ſhewn their abhorrence of an -education, 
I, as as tainting our youth with the principles of _ 
7 vereigns; and an implicit obedience to the fl OC- 
— trines of the church. 
fol- As this admonition muſt ſatisfy ſuch who 
F that the did not chidiven in 
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are not afraid to be merry with the conceit of the upper 
houſe's from what five of their own members 


enemies flatter themſelves we lie too open for a defence; =” 
we muſt therefore be content to wait with and 
prayer, for a remedy to theſe misfortunes, until the Lordef | 


12 — PENG the tares from | | 


No. 47. Thurſday, June 26, 1711 


Canjolar facies at lagi tedia len 
| Mente ferant placida. 


r. SUPPOSE fome wit and much leifure, have made 
it a faſhion among ingenious perſons, to letters, 
_— CO —_— writers. * 


ans, Socini uns, Free-thinkers, and all forts of Chriſtiam 
— : 
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ſefaries ; r 
} if you pleaſe, deſerters, our own there- 
| fo recommendeth tome, tha 1 
Id put a to imaufry meetings, li- 

| bed eonjontiions — fince in or- 
der to bring choſe infides within the wide circle een. | 


(although a toaſt of the I 

n d to dance in partnerſhip with 
à IFOW7Zy jew. 
Another perſon ſendeth me a letter, complaining of 
1 the ſmall reputation of the Queen's phyſicians: this care- 
dul perſon ſeemeth to belong to the church by his expret- 
| fion, where he blames the late miniftry for imitating Je- 
roboam, who ordained prieſts out of the loweſt of the 
people; and confining that ſacred life, the breath of our 

muſtrili, to th: charge and care of ſuch men, to whoſe 
flender abilities they would be very far from iruſting 

their own. 

. The third cometh from a ſufferer under the late jm 
ta; one, who remaining fully ſatisfied of his own merit, 
|} repines that others have not the like valuable eſtimation z 
—_ | and are not expeditious enough in rewarding the faid 


4 to merit: he therefore recommendeth to me a ſubject, ne- 
po. | Clary to be read by all who have pretenſions, or Ive in 
7. a court, called, The nature e. or me nes 
- 8 of procraftinaticn.” 
= 1. A fourth perſon is ſenſibly picqued, at the. Medley's 
ze | popular reflection,“ That the aeen's malt gracious 
ew | © ſpeech ſhould be printed in Hef Peg boy, with this 
mo very juſt concluſion : but we deve Helis he the day 
__ ** wherein every thing great and il 10us a:2Ing men 


dis treated with an un 
» the }F © of men muſt 
© titude; and 


iliarity: all orders 
to de huddled into the vile mul- 
as if they had not ſenſe of glory or 
re. | © wfamy.” My . enquireth, what devil 
| Avi owes this writer and his party a ſhame, to make him talk 
flies | of a day? That ſcandalous day! 6 


aries: | : Qs 
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and forward attorney clerks were hoiſted above the know- 
lege of themſelves, or their remembrance of others; not 
of — oy dar wag 5 
nation, but preſuming to give laws even to their ſove- 
zeign ; that was, indeed, a day which we have all lived tu 
uber all things, great and illuſtrious among men, were, 
arrogant upſtarts, treated not only with an unbecoming 
familiarity, but with and pride ; when it mi 
ion, all orders of men were buddled into the vile . 


length, th becauſe he calleth himſelf a big, and may poſ- 
fibly charge me with an unfair quotation, if I fink any 


finiſkers of our party, with ſo much 

ſo much to their confuſion, that I, ho 
for your perſon and abilitics (but an a- 
cauſe) adviſe you to : enounce the . 


« ey rere to our max- 
« im; none, although ever f ins. have ſuffer- 
* ed impriſonment and hardſhip for us; but we look 
* on it as our common intereſt to protect and uphold 
& 4 


wrote) ſends me an invitation io 1 


fn 


Is 


Y 
& 


| « are a great ſtranger to our principles; we never refuſe 


© thereby ſtengthen 
 ©« ries party; we are fo far true politicians, that both 
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| © anddedicare it in theſe, or the like terms.” 


Ne 


„ thoſe 


* burn, N 
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« them, becauſe we have but ane, the tories as many i 


4 nor need your 
«© reaſons before mentioned, and one more 


< warmck or confidence. If this be your opinion, you 
to accept an enemy with open arms, when we can 
our own, or weaken our adverſa- 


« our love and hatred always give way to our intereſt ; 
&« but beſides, all muſt know our own blind fide, which 
«© was never proof againſt flattery, how fulſome or un- 
« juſt ſoever. How many authors, with no other me- 
« rit, flouriſhed under the late miniſtry ! I would there- 
t fore adviſe you to write a treatiſe, which will be very 


« faſhionable and uſeful, called, The art of ſifting fider, 


7 all Whig — and virtuous ladies, in 
8 2. the dh and liberties an Whig bn 
* | 


_ GenTLEMEN nn. 


3 uſed to — 4 — 
« the midit of armed foes. The only difference be- 


| « tween the courage of the hero, and that of the author, 


> moe EIS WE UT one ** 
ewgate, or at a meſſenger ; whil 
* other gallantly reſcueth his miſtreſs, or —_—_ 


4 2 * 


« theprize. For this reaſon I x 

* for protection, and I hope to make my future ſervices 
« atone for my paſt offences. You are too 
both in number and to fear adefeat ; and too 


+ zealous of the truth, to ſuffer its champion to de bone 


* 


upon by enemies. 


draught, w 
of our party ; only leaving 
a to model it, after ſuch a manner as you think beſt. 
* I hope, you will not defer your converſion, but con- 
* clude this a mark of my r Pray make 


SIR, 
Your affefionate friend, 
and humble ſervant. 
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apply to you 
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e ae 
s it falleth out, that three or four of my papers 


mer keeps them up a while ; and even judicious people | 
are often prejudiced for e week or tas in their favour 3 


ays 
by him ready pinned, — — 


7 
* 
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, duri 
the: follies of his prod 


his Medler is the perfect reverſe of Sir 
is not only dull himſelf, but he is 
neſs 

out a way to read his 
out danger to m 
ive him notice, 


in other men. Howerer 1 Uh Y bore fond "a 
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if the Queen diſcard her preſent phyſicians, he is 
loſs how we ſhall find zories to ſupply their places: 1 


ae, he afſureth us, the tories are as great quacks in ſci 
ante, 4s in politics. It the trial of qu . —— 


— 


can admit reverence and duty to her Majeſty are, al- 
rr 
Mechinks this perſon, who will be my friend whether 
I will or no, putteth himſelf and me to much more trou- 
2 —_— neede:h : if he would fairly cavil with me, 


without end, I am to be perpetu 
this month mud a; wee 
yrs 7 this Medley contra that Examiner, 


but Medley againſt every Examiner : when he ſeems 


this 9 all that his little invention and ſpight 
can ſupply, and I may ſafely conclude he hath exhauſted 
the ſabject ; he returns, when Ileaſt dream of him, with 


— — conduct; or are amuſed pe 
I or diſabled by the diſorders of a broken 
; this 

ch af the pognanePot ki 


ITE A 
2 1 


rer 


LES 1 


paper, and then have done, there might be 
| He dope but 
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| goodneſs 
by the fale, made him extol that paper, wherem I had 


| ſucceeded ; the concurrent i 
3 ton of which, I reſolved upon 


I daily receive ; his old way of judging of the 


lately obliged ſo many of my correſpondents, 


the underhand endeavours of my fellow-wri 


be much more prevailing than th ; 

that eaſy method of filling 

up a ,and at the fume time obliing a fiend. 
The letter complaineth wi 1 por 

F have been guilty of, in letting the 


| himſelf ſo long upon he clauſe in the ae. 


to the receivers of the revenue: he 


w reid carefully the act at length; where he aſſureth — 


I ſhall find the iſite ſanction included, altho*couched 
in other terms ; whence he infers, that whatever 


hundred crimes (although of as black a dye ; that come 
within a hair's breadth of the gallows) than one cl 
one, by which he may be made to mount it. 
The ſecond letter is of ſuch a length, that I am forry 
it cannot be inſerted here: I find it fo ingenious, that I 
do not think fit to abridge it: the — — 
— very delicate, of the at of 
the means by which treacherous enemies are — 
transformed into faithful friends, profeſſed admirers, and 
moſt obſequious flatterers ; with the how to 


overcome that ſcrupulous modeſty which deters fome few 
from imitating the reſt ; and embraeing with open arms 


A thoſe whom, hcrctaſore, they welild have deſtroy ed. 


A third draweth up a very pathetic repreſentation of 
the hard ſhips ĩnflicted upon a reverend divine, late chap- 
lain of Morden college upon Black Heath, for no other 
reaſon but his being an honeſt ory, and truly orthodox: 
and really the management kemeth ſo 2 that if, 


— 


that fince the Roman triumph, or what he calls the In- | 
rel crown and Marcus Craſſus, be had not ſeen a 
| call ſor any particular Examizer: the reaſon 


cunning was requiſite to the drawing up the ſaid at, he | 
needeth not be a Volpone to diſcover the intent: he 
F 
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letting of the faid college to a coffee- houſe 
— of ty decayed 


the d o 


room; and 
le, which I am not polite 


et regret, to 
imſelt might flouriſh, in which the modes that now ob- 
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in their 
fons about them. 


rity. | 3 
out of real letters: fince I could as well 
them for my own : be that as it will, I am 


5 
: 
F 


41 
f 


5 , 


x: 
7 


f. His cenſure, if it be true, amounteth to 


penal 


| 
4 


my matter, as to be forced to father my own 
who will pleaſe to accept it; wherein I dif- 
from him, as one who ſtealeth money into 


E 


: 


No. 45 


an exact enquiry, I find the facts to be true; ſuch f 


h the viciſſitude of human things, the 
manners and faſhions; ſeemeth with pleaſure, ; 


he zlloweth me to keep ſo good a correſpondence = 
an this; that I am ſo far from being obliged 


” 
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i its crudelitatem, 


the favourite of 
parallel incidents in the de- 
to believe our famous Spen- 
when he gave the world his 
book of his Fairy 


I The author introduceth Dolabella cling the hiſtory of 


F * 
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 triumviate ; Lepidus's removal, Antony's behaviour will « 

the eaſt, god Ours —— the h 

ER 5 ſimon: 

va __. vente 

ing r. 

— . _ 
enterprĩai entereth very well in- | 

w her character; w Dolabelt relates, — Aj eaſt : cham 

held in his j _ 42 ſeatec 

kigh- way, . whe Leere 

| hourly traxclled that way; few of them ever returned, with 

1 had reduced: the avenues were with 

MR wich begs, who, although in rags and ruins, re- _ Infert 

tained their former air 22 when they re- / lefs 1 

. your charity, it was ſtill with a vaunting intro- held 

| of what they had been. the o 

nearer, I aw, continued he, two buſy per- M 

ſons, gaily habited, entertaining the croud that were in | was | 


| the broad road; theſe were Flattery and Folly: the firſt 
made herſelf acceptable by exceſs of com and 


_ perpetual praiſes; for ſuch was her ind "that the left 
not even vice NOTES 
ers their very defects: err 
ſpening cred of her ale, aſſuring 

ke by Flattery was indiſputable : in this 
Er. erſation, the travellers paſſed 3 
palace, where they were met by Vanity, who with much 
applauſg,and ceremony, which they took for reſpeR, 
2 1 
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the only image wherein ſhe took delight. 
My attention, as well as that of the whole aſſembly 


was ſuddenly taken off from the goddeſs, and transferred 
to a lady, who with ipitation broke through 


the 
croud, and made y to the throne : although paſſed 
her meridian, her bloom was ſucceeded by ſo graceful an 
air, that youth could ſcarce make her more defirable ; 


ber fair hair was tucked under a tiara of jewels, made 
in the faſhion of a coronet. If her beauty prepoſſeſſed us 
do her advantage, we were not leſs terrified in behalding 


the company ſhe was in: on one fide marched Envy,laſh- 


ing her with whips and ſnakes ; giving her to drink by 
intervals from a cup of wine mingled with gall and 


wormwood : her other ſupporter was Wrath, who con- 


 tinually toſſed a flaming brand, directing her fight to a 
| dagger which he held; his looks ghaſtly, his limbs 


trembling, his body half expoſed, the reſt cloathed with a 
robe ſtained with blood, and torn by his'own fury, which 


| was ſo fierce he could not reſtrain it ſometimes from fall- 


to the lady's ſpleen and brain, from whence violent ago- 

nies and raging frenzies ſucceeded, as was evident by a 

toſs and motion as particular as wonderful. | 
She was attired in a crimſon robe edged with ermiz, 


ud buckled with diamonds; her train borne by one who 


— + 


23% THE * 0 
n » had i 
be... his votary, he was no lon 

| 1 wor Tur ſabmined toe cl 


in right of her huſband ; 
» favourite, hey repens, her other ſelf ; 


goddeſs, that from a pro- 
the moſt happy perſon, ſhe Was become 
ble. The laurcls daily fading upon the 
ur wage Py their wholly remov- 


— — 8 
troubles that I muſt tell you, your requeſt is vain: [ 
Þ power per ns Agri: Lo by the acceſſion of 


ed mi ; but he is more 


| pire f 
& height under his adminiſtration ; that Pride 
ſhould be defeated, Avarice return baffled and aſhamed; 


his hoards inviolable : that the uprightneſs of his man- 


ners, 


8 


ed from Auguſtus favour ; and, which was worſe, | 


No, 
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mor 
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LAL 
they ſhall di 
ed; the heavy debts 
ſtored, peace brought 


bad imprefſions v 


| kegemnent wie ddly, for focuntantly explaining wher 


nr 


morial ſhould think it their glory to be called by : where- - 
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Et jam tempus 


my 
with particular thanks for its favour ; and ſome acknow- 
| - 
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we complained, that my writings were \ 
ſpirit the ſame, or the matter ſo en- 


1 n_ — inter 

I would not deſcend to divert ] was neither _ 

to wit, much leſs buffoenry : I went not in purſuit ofa f Krill i 
but confined myſelf to one ſubjeft, and that a ve- woul 

xy ſerious one. How extreme difficult it is to ſucceed what 
often upon the like topic, Ileave to the conſideration of nocer 
the judicious; who know how hard it is to vary and {| 
diſcourſe, and admit of boun 
: | _ 
perſo: 

given 

[BU 

that e 

__ party 


ay. 
g the _ hath ſo often 
ww 7 with an intent to wound great 
men my fide ; of my being a contemptible hireling, 
and de mercenary fellow wichour 


Vo. 50. 


ſometimes even upon the firſt e 


ill in that part | 
would infallibly hit upon it at laſt. Thus he hath done 
what he would have us think is an injury to ſeveral in- 


Injury he hath done to the reputation of thoſe 
perſons he hath falſly incitled it to; and who have never 


{| yet, ſupported by the goodneſs of the cauſe, I have wad- 
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higher hands: I ſolemnly declare, I am ftill as much un- 
known to the leaders of our own party, as to the others; 


notwit:: tanaing the wiſe remarks of the Obſervator, and 


| 7 ſſay of an author. I, a- 
mong the reſt, uſed to determine formerly at the ſame 


rate, but ſhall be more cautious for the future; having 
ſeen the world and myſelf ſo often and fo 


miſtaken, How many fathers has this paper of mine been 
aſcribed to! Among all the men of wit, who are in the 


intereſt of the preſent miniſtry, I know not one who 


hath eſcaped ſome report or ſuſpicion of being the au- 
thor. The hath gueſſed round ; and from his 
learning, called dog's logic, thought he 


nocent perſons ; and if the Examiner be a ſtupid, falſe, 


and flanderous paper, as he weekly affirms, I think he is 


bound in conſcience and common juſtice, to repaĩt the 


given him the leaſt provocation for any ſuch calymny. 
The judicious reader cannot but obſerve b weak 


| that cauſe muſt be, which the jatar enero EIT 
party have not been able to defend, againſt an unknown 
| perſon, who hath had nothing but zaked trath to oppoſe 


to whole armies of complicated falſhoods and malice : 


ed through ſeas of ſcurrility, withgat being polluted by 


} any of that filth they have inceſſantly caſt at me. I have 


neither miſrepreſented perſons nor things ; nay, out of 

tenderneſs have often forborn woihew thaw weeda®t Gule. 

I appeal to all impartial men, whether time hath notdiſ- 
. 


and v*ry Ikely to remain fo, as long as I pleaſe myſelf; 


ie difobli but broke his 


batants: if I have not foiled them, I am certain they 


for attempting to engage them. I ſhall 
ing the of that proſpe& which lieth before 


neither would 
own meaſures, 
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of Phocion, who, when the Athe- 


4 


have not hurt me otherwiſe than in my own | 


me, and for which I congratulate with all my country- | 
| | men; 
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intereſt 
| of the , and that 
= fairs, which at this time 
veral federacy ; and the ſeeds 
uch; long ſown, could prevent our finding fects . 
; of it. All, but thoſe who are wilfully blind, and bigot- 
| ted to a party, plainly ſee the advantage of the change 
| made; confidering thc circum - 
ſtances of a tedious war, I am fo far willing to y 
ith ſome gentlemen, as to admit there was a rd in 


it, inaſmuch as a civil war is worſe than : from 
whence I take leave to n 
the danger; and ſince all changes are not good ; let us 
change no more. 1 


Secretary of State, created Lord Viſcount Belinglrcke. 


co The Examiners were written in defence of the new admi- 
. — go 7 3 — at court, which had intro- 
t r rd, and had dif; the Earl of olphin 
1 2 placed Godolp 
Many of Swift's Examiners are perſonally aimed at the General 
(the Duke of Marlborough. ] In a free country the power of a ge- 
neral is always to be feared. I he greater his military capacity, or 


ATT free! 


the more ſucceſsful his arms, in the da are the liberties 
. of the people. On this maxim Swift procreded; and, while he 
nt. Vor. II. R *** was 
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is beard no more, but lies file nt, and alm f entire- 
by 


a 
remember ſome of 
whach they have 
i time, with 
the ſame fate will attend moſt writings of that 
ing framed ro ſerve particular views, fulſil the pur- 
i tion, and then periſh : while works of a more li- 
ve kind are acceptable to all perſons, and all times; 


to themſelves a certain proſpect of ſurviving tu the 
lateſt poſterity. | 


— But when a young gentleman enters into the commerce of life, 
he will be obliged, in his own defence, to look into every thing 
that hath been written upon political ſubjects. In England, 2 man 
cannot keep up 2 converſation without being well verſed in politics. 
In whatever other point of learning he may be deficient, he certain- 
ly muſt not appear ſaperficial in ftate-affairs. He muſt chuſe his 
— 2 — Non re vocare gradum, muſt 


his juſt obſervations, or pr 
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and then enforces him to act agiinft ſelf- conviction. 


among the Romans and Grecians, as it has ariſen of late years 

Engliſh, their poets would probably have added ber to 
the three furies, and would have placed her in hell, as a fit compa- 
nion for Tyſiphone, Megara, and Alecto; from whence, according 
to their deſcription, ſhe might have made excurfions upon earth, 
—  — ion to deſtroy, confound, miſlead, and diſunite 
It is true, that all countries have their parties and their faQions. 
But there is a certain contagious diſtemper of this ſort, ſo peculiar 
to the Britiſh iſlands, that, I believe, it is unknown to every other 


antiquated fire having ftrutted and foamed bis 
few friends and cotempor-rics, who acci- 


L827” 7 Fern 


his motto; and Heaven forgive ſuch an one, if the gradus now 
If party, and the conſequences of it had ariſen to that height 


part of the world. It increaſes our natural gloom, 2 | 


117 — 
ſo extraordinary 
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ſo averſe to each other, that it keeps men of the beſt morals, 
moſt ſocial inclinations, in one continual ſtate of warfare — — 
— 2 | wn hw og ied wah malady ariſe rather from the 
t — xa 
. — 


Farorne ravcury an rapit wis aur, 


| fin culga? 
Swift, a wan of violent 1 


In ngs 

them dignity andinftruftion. And in that li 

Examiners, where he — 4. — —— 

great know lege of the true landed intereſt of England. — 
pro- 


The houſe of Pride, in the Examiner, No. 
duftion of Dr. Swift; but was one of —— 


who wrote the Halm. Swift. 


The laſt fee Examinzers were not wrote by Dr. Swift, 

from the notes at No. 13. Nut as A 
editions of the Dean's works, Haw 
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Some ADVICE humbly offered to the 
Members of the OcToser CLus. 


In 2 LETTER from a Perſon of Honour. 
Written in the year 1711. 


The Punticunn's Patres. 


memory thought to change ber miniſtry, 
and cht in Mr. » Mr. Se. John, Sir Simon 


Harcourt, and ſome others; the firſt of theſe being 


jeſty's death, when they came into power. At 


two hundred, grew fo 
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2 year, when her late Majeſty of bleſſed 
an Earl and Lord Treaſurer, he was ſoon after blamed 


a great number of parliament men, amounting to above 


7 
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e 
1 


into all honeſt meaſures for the ſervice of their 
Zut however, as offices became 


fr. Ex 
„ Whoſe principles with regard 
church and ſtate his friends would 2 and he 
would be ready to accept their recommendations. Thus 
the Earl proceeded in procuring employments for thoſe, | 
who deſerved them by their honeſty and abr'ities toexe- 
cute them; which I confeſs to have been a ſingularity 
not very likely to be imitatzd. However, the gentle- 
men of this club {till continued uneaſy that no quicker 
progreſs was made in removals, until thoſe who were 
leaſt violent began to ſoften a little, or by dividing them 
the whole allair dropped. During this difficulty we have 
been aſſured, that the following diſcourſe was very ſea- 
ſonably publiſhed with great ſucceſs, ſhewing the dith- 
| — ids Earl dee na lay under, and his real de- 
lire, that all perſons Ns 
Js ey hen —— s honour and 
ty, as well as for the ſucceſſion in 2 go of Hanover, 
it the Queen ſhould happen to die without iſſue. This 
diſcourſe having been publiſhed about the year1711,and 
many of the Gas form forgotten, would not have been ge- 
nerally underſtood without ſome explanation, which we 
have now endeavoured to give, becauſe it ſeems a point 
of hiſtory too material to be loſt, We owe this piece of 
intelligence to an intimate of the ſuppoſed author. 
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SOME ADVICE TO. 
ſucceed a ſecond time, and this exen againſt thoſe who 
| — I know not whether this 


— in their — 1 1 it is certain | 


the two caſes were widcly differen: ; and if policy had 
ence got the beiter of god nature, all kad been fake 

for there was no other dinger in view; but _ 
ſequences of this were foreſeen from the beginning . 


* 


and theſe who kept the watch had early warning of it. 


It would have been a maſter- piece of prudence in this 
eaſe to have made a friend of an enemy. But whether 
that were poſſible to be compaſſed, or whether it were 
ever attempted, is now too late to enquire. All accom- 
modation was rendered deſperate by an unlucky proceed- 
ing ſome months ago at Windſor, which was a declara- 
tion of war too Frank and generous for that fituation of 
affairs; and I am to!d, was not approved by a certain 

miniſter. It was obvious to ſuppoſe, that in 4 parti- 
cular, where the honour and intereit of a hutband were {> 
cloſely united with thoſe of a wife, he might be ſure of 
her utmoſt endeavours for his protection, although ſhe 
neither loved nor eftcemed him. The danger of loſing 


were itrong incitements to {t'r up a working brain early 


practiſed in all the arts of intriguing. Neither al | 


| count 


— polſeſed wich. man's 


r ——— 
e him thoſe meaſures, that miniſters are 

8 take to defend their country and 

themſelves againſt an irritated faction. The negotiators 

on the other ſide improved this favourable conjuncture to 

the utmoit ; and by an unparallelled boldneſs, arcomps. 
nic 


5 ＋＋ favour, profit, and a ſhelter from domeſtic tyranny, 
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coaches into the dirt) that voting in appearance againſt the 
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nie! with many falſhoods, perſuaded 
were in the ſame principle, ) 
making a wrong ſtep, left it ſhould lead them out of their 
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in twenty; and 
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I have ſet this cauſe of complaint in the 


light, although my deſign is to endeavour — 


have no manner of weight with you, as I am confident 


mi ; 2s moſt others of his fellow - ſubjects & 
therefore aſſume ſo much to myſelf, as to de 
| depend upon 
how litule t 


it. The wiſeſt man, who is not very near 
irs, but views them only in their iſſues 
s, will be 


conclude themſel ves to be equally wiſer than others in 
general things, where the common reaſon of mankind 
ought to be the jud ze, and is probably leſs biaſſed than 


theirs. I have known a great man of excellent parts 
blindly purſue à point of no importance, againſt the ad- 
| _ 
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accountable and unneceſſa y delay, and by d.fliculty of 
eſcape. haveobſerved the ſtrongeit ſhoulders to fink under 


named, are obvious failings, which every rational man 
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vice of every friend he had, until it ended in his ruin. 
I have ſeen great abiliies rendered utterly uſeleſs by un- 


acceſs, by which a thouſand oppor:uni-ics are ſuffered to 


too a load of buſineſs, for want of dividing a due 


may be allowed to diſcern, as wel. as lament ; and where- | 


y 
people hath come in, offering their refinements and con- 
jectures in a very plauſible manner upon what was paſ- 


| ing, and widely err in all they advanced 


that enough hath not been done, thoſe complaints 


| be carried fo far as to make us forget what 


meer 
we hoped or thought practi able; and you may be aſ- 
ſured, that ſo much courage and 2 4 

ed in the begin * e a reſo- 

jon of carrying it through, as as opportunities 
would offer. Any cf the molt fanguine gentlemen in 
your club would gladly have compounded two years ago 
to have been aſſured of ſeeing affairs in the preſent fitua- 
tion: it is principally to the abilities of one great man, 
that you, gentlemen, owe the happineſs of meeting to- 
gether to cultivate good principles, and form yourſelves 


into a body for defending your country againſt a reſtleſs 
and dangerous factiun It is to the ſame we all owe that 
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them before. 
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not removing 
A formidable a convition that mild and 
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ELSE What they have 


been told, that the preſent bill againft occaſional conformi- 


was to prevent a greater evil, is an excuſe too 


ty 


it any other profound refinement were meant, 


and 1 


paſs 


it is now come to 


. . WY WO "YO 


unanimouſly 
F- againſt an adverſary, who will return full fraught with 
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On the — | 
„ NE GE CITES 
fall, which pain them afreth ſince their late 4;/appointe 
ment, they will leave no arts untried to recover them 


felves ; and it behoves all, who have any regard for the 


ſafety of the Queen or her kingdom, to join 


nan hi among — — upon « julia 
of the miniſtry, who I think need no better a teſtimony 

of thi yes incentican, thaw the inectiine rage us the 
aders againit them. 
There is one fault which both fides are apt to charge 


upon themſelves, and very generouſly commend their 


adverſaries for the contrary virtue. The tories —_ 
ledge, that he whigs out-did them in rewarding their 
friends and adhering to cach other: the whigs allow the 
ſame to the tories, I am apt to think, that the former 
may a little excel the latter in this point; for doubtleſs 
the tories are leis vindictive of the two; and whoever is 
remiſs in pzriſbing, will probably be fo in rewardiag ; 
although at the ſame time I wel! remember the clamours 
often raiſed during the reign of that party againſt the lead- 
2 by thoſe who thought their merits were not reward - 
and they had reaſon on their fide, becauſe it is no 
doubt a misfortune to forfeit honour and conſcience fos 
nothing: c 
Vor. II. time, 
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time, when whoever adheres to the adminiſtration, doth 
ſervice to Gon, his Prince, and his country, as well as 
Wn yn" ag 


del of hon was fn 
IT 2 even when abſtracted from any pri- 

as might be obſerved in a thouſand in- 
— for which I would likewiſe commend them, if 


ir were not natural for mankind to be more violent in an 


| rr — 
| ww ef de hes; are now — dept 
dent faction, nurſed up by the neceſſities or miſtakes of a 


alt unexperienced Prince. Court and coun- 
rom yy 1 their forces againſt theſe com- 


wealth, or a protector, would | ane 4 the republican princi- 
ples of ſome, and the ambition of others among them. 


— 1 — —— ta | 


whigs leaders were more grateful in reward- 
ing their friends, it muſt be avowed likewiſe, that the 
more zealous for the ſer- 
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cealing the want of power. Neither is it hard to con- 


as in common life, whoever hath been 


the recovery of power, which is uſually attended with an 


| Upon the whole, I do not ſee any one ground of fuf- 
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bearing what zs in his power, for fear of diſcovering how 
far the limits extend of what is zot ; or perhaps for fear 


dangers either in diſcovering or con- 


their predeceſſors, who by their great abuſes and 
lies of power and favour, have t princes to be more 
thrifty for the future in the diſtribution of both. And 
long confined is 
very fond of his liberty, and will not eaſily endure the 
very appearance of reſtraint, even from thoſe who have 
been the inſtruments of fetting him free ; ſo it is with 
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undiftinguiſhed jealouſy, left it ſhould be again invaded. 
In ſuch a juncture I cannot diſcover, why a wiſe and ho- 

neſt man ſhould venture to place himſelf at the head of 

affairs upon any other regard than the ſafety of his coun- 
try, and the advice of Socrates, to prevent an ill man from 

coming in. 855 | 


picton or diſlike, which you, gentlemen, or others, who 
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trampled on, and his treaſure applied to feed the avarice 
of thoſe, who make themſelves his keepers ; to hear himſelt 
treated with inſolence and cont: mpt; to have his family 
parged at pleaſure by their humour and malice ; and to 
retain even the name and ſhadow of a King no longer 
than his Ephori ſhall chink fit. | 
Theſe are the inevitable conſequences of ſuch a change 
of affairs, as that envenomed party is now projecting; 
which will beſt be prevented by your firmly adhering to 
the preſent miniſtry, until this domeſtic enemy is out of all 
poſſibility of making head any more. EM 


The End of the Szcond Vous. I 5 
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